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DEDICATTOH; 


TO h:i»^oyalti?ghness prince albert. 


London, May 1, 1841. 

Sitt, 

When I took the liberty to transmit 
to Your Royal Highness, the announcement 
of n*y proposed Work on America, You did 
me the hdnour to assure me, that “ it would 
afford You much picture to give it Your 
full i^g^tion and patronage.” Your Royal 
Highi|css further condescended to observe, 
that “the feelings* of good-will towards the 
Irndfican ^leople^ under which this Work 
was undertakeii(jiij«uld . not fsdl. ati the prcsgnf 
moment of pWOTcing a desirable effect.” 

While ! ara»\leeply sensible of this act of 
Jcindness on the part of Your tloyal Higjlmess 
toward myself personjvl]y — f feel yet^ more 
strongly the value and importance, from their 
future iitfluence on the public .weal, of the 
generous sontimeifts to M*hich*>^’^ouii 
Highness ha8,Ji)een pleased^ to give eixpr^s- 
sion. 



IV 


DEDICATION 


A sense ofgratitncle 6n my o^vn-p^rt/and a 
stili higher sentiment of duty towards the |)eo- 
^le .of' England and America, .thus encourage 
me to make known to both, the noble ard 
enlightened views with which Your Royal 
Highness desires to firomote Svhateve” Can 
strengthen the friendly relations between 
their respective countries. 

I cannot, therefore, commit my humble 
labours to the press, under more appropriate 
or more distinguished auspices than those of 
Your Royal Highness, to whom I cheerfully 
dedicate these Volumes ; in the confident hope 
that they will awaken in other minds, the 
same friendly and benevolent aspirations after 
“ peace on earth and good-w ill to man,” wdiich 
beamed so generously and spontaneously from 
Your own. \ 

Your Royal Highness cannot be indifferent 
to international friendships^ as the illustrious 
Consort of A Qkeen whoSfe ’^ oad realm em- 
braces such extended possessiona, that the sun 
nevef ceases to shine on some portion or other 
of jiey vast doniinio/is, — its evening rays still 
lingering amid *the • shrines and domes that 
stud the banks of the mighty Ganges — while 
^ts morning l^ieams are just beginning to gild 
th^ spires er'd tifrrets scattered along the 
mar^^ of the* ^till more magnificent St. 
Lawrence. 



DElJiCATION. 


To Mer protection, multitudinous nations, 
provinces, and tribes, of every hue and crc^d, 
from “ The gorgeous East’* to those prhneval 
.^0P#8ts oif the Western world 

‘*Wljcr» t?jc poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
• SkiS God iulslouds, or hears him in the wind,” 

all look up with hope ; and think that while 
the diadei)) of England sits on so fair a broVj 
and its sceptre is wielded by so gentle a hand, 
they* may count on seeing Mercy, 

** The brightest jewel that adorns the crown,” 

so tempering Justice in its administration, as 
to make the condition of themselves and all 
•their children more happy than under any 
previous reign. 

It is, therefore, but a just compliment to 
Yoiu^oyal Highness to believe, that every 
portion of the globe which owns Hot Majesty’s 
benignant sway, should enlist Your generous 
^mpathies, in its actual condition, as w^lh 
as in its futur^irbspccts : and aS it has fallen 
to my lot fS^’mit nearly all the possessions 
of Her Majdtety’s crown, In Europe, * Asia, 
Africa, and America, and tJius to see far 
myself the poyverfid* claims Jhey ‘possess 
to- Royal favour and public support, I may- 
hope th be the^miore rcadilT forgiven for 
availing myself* of every §pporttniit'*j to 
expresi? my earnest and unahated infejgest in 
their prosperity. 
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DEDICAxiON. 


In# tEe sincere' hope ‘tliat' ^our' I^cyal 
Hnghness may long be permitted to . enjcy 
the dfetmguislied *h^piness ividi which Yoo 
are at present blessed ; and tl»t Her Majtsty 
may be honoured of Heaven, to be»th^ happy 
instrument, in the hands of Divine Providence, 
of conferring, by Her enlightened and pacific 
rule, in, the British dominions, at home and 
abroad, a larger measure of prosperity, viytue, 
piety, and justly-earned renown, than any of 
Her predecessors on the imperial throne 

I have the honour to be, 

I 

Your Royal Highness’s obliged, 
And devoted servant, 

J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Camden Terrace^ West, 

^ Camden New 
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AME'ilICA, 

historical-statistical-and descriptive. 


CHAP. I. 


jMotives /or visiting the United States — Intercourse with various 
classes of society — Extensive geographical range of the country 
traversed— Names of the several states and territones examined— 
Form of narrative adojited in description — Historical and statis- 
tical sketches, blended with this — General topics chiefly dwelt on, 
in t‘itios and states — Pictures of manners and customs, in public 
and private life. 


AftiJr a lopg course of travels over a great por- , 
tifin of Kuropc, Asia, aiul Africa, apd of voyages 
in tlie Mediterranean, the Atlantic, the lied’ Sea, 
the PorsiAn Gi^; and the Indian Ocean, spread- 
ing over more than thirty years -cf' a varied and 
• active life, J had a strong \lesirc»'to add -to *the, 
knowledge thus acquired* of the cqpntrie* of the 
Old World, by examining for myself the most 
favoured portion of the New. I had^once visited thd 
United States, about thirty yeirs a^», just«aftei» the 
period vHhen the gifted poet, Thomas Mo*re, had 
passed through ^e country ; and I had the plea- 

VOl^ I. 
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suro^to mingle in many of^thc^cjrclUs that lifts hatl 
enlivened by his < wit, and enchanted by his"* verse : 
fcut from that period, 1808, up tp 1837, all Iny 
wanderings had been in the Eastern hemisj^h^c, 
and the Western had continued, to me at leafet, to 
be “ a sealed fountain,” whose fvaters I lopged 
the more ardently to drink. <= . • 

. At the close of my parliamentary labours, in 
,1837 — when the great object of my ppblic life had 
been successfully accomplished, by the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly, and the open- 
ing of the vast and populous regions of tne East 
to Eritish enterprise — I availed myself of my 
retirement, to make a second visit to America, 
with the intention of devoting at least three years 
to a careful examination of all the most .proriiincnt 
and interesting objects of nature and art,' that the 
country contained, as well as investigating the nature 
of its institutions, the structure of its society, and 
the character and manners of its people. 

In all the works I had hitherto read, in the shape 
of travels through the United States, there appealed to 
mo defects, or ^omissions, which a more patient, mai*c 
diligBirt, and nft)re impartial examination of the 
country and its inhabitants might Xrpply. In some 
of the English-A»«riters there was an evident deter- 
^miiMitifn to seek only for blemishes, *and to turn 
even the vii’tucs into ridievle. In others there was 
a strong political bias, hostile to every thing con- 
nected with the yery naii«’ of a republiff; causing 
them to fee evqi^- thing, therefore, through a jaun- 
diced medium. I,n some again, there was ?n elabo- 
ration of disquifitioft on a few procninent features of 
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the Tffltioual cTicirije^cr and national institutioifs,^\villi 
a contemptuous neglect of miniitm’ but not less im- 
pdii'taiit details and in others, a substitution, of ficti- 
tidiiS^and imaginary •stories ibr facts, which, however 
it might display the talent of*the writers for inven- 
tiqi^ and br^(41y (exaggerated humouii could only 
mislead* the reader ^as to the rt;al s^tatc of society 
among the people so unjustifiably misn'preseiited and 
caricatured. 

Without ass'uminjif to rnysclf the possession of 
gmitef abilities for this tsisk than those who have 
ffone lieforo me, I venture to believe that 1 have, 
at least, enjoyed superior advantaj^es to most of 
my predecessors : and to these alone I am anxious 
to draw the atteution of the veiuler ; iis he w’ill sec in 
thenf abundant reaisons why 1 should he likely to 
escape many at least of the defects and omissions 
pointed out in otliors. It is an advantage which the 
latest traveller in any country enjoys, that the errors 
of his ])ioncers serve as so many beacons and land- 
marks, by which Ik? may l)c at once warned and 
guitted in his path. But in addition to this, ihei’e 
were several special* privileges whicli J h.'ul the gooul* 
fortupc to enjoy, and by which 1 cncteavoured, .it least 
to profit,. on evaiy occa.sion, to actpiire as extensive 
at)d accurate inrui*matiun as I could, on all th*e sub- 
jects of my inquiry. , ^ . r . 

Having designed, frqp\ the ffrst, to mjjke some 
stay in all the principal cities and tov^ns pf the coun- 
try, I praposed to occupy the mornings in active cji- 
amination of all the objects acecssil*^ to my research ; 
and to ^devote the evenings to the delivery of my 
Courses of Lectures on the soriptural and^ ela^ical 
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surest© mingle in many of'the^cjrctes that lie had 
enlivened by his f wit, and enchanted by his*^ verse : 
feut from that period, 1808, up tp 1837; all 
wanderings had been in the Eastern hemis^h^c, 
and the Western had continued, to me at lea^t, to 
be “a sealed fountain,” whose fv&ters.I lopged 
the more ardently to drink. '' • . • 

At the close of my paidiamcntary labours, in 
^837 — when the great object of my ppblic life had 
been successfully accomplished, by 'the abolition of 
the East India Company’s monopoly, sind the open- 
ing of the vast and populous regions of tRe East 
to Eritish enterprise — I availed myself of my 
retirement, to make a second visit to America, 
with the intention of devoting at least three years 
to a careful examination of all the most .pron'iinent 
and interesting objects of nature and art,* that the 
country contained, as well as investigating the nature 
of its institutions, the structure of its society, and 
the character and manners of its people. 

In all the works I had hitherto read, in the shape 
^ of travels through the United States, therp appealed to 
me defects, or ^omissions, which a more patient, rndfre 
diligSlTt, and nfbro impartial examination of the 
countiy and its inhabitants might Supply. • In some 
of the Englislr-iw'ifers there was an evident detcr- 
• jniivatien to seek only for blemishes, *and to turn , 
even the virtues into ridicule. In others there was 
a strong pblitical bias, hostile to every thing con- 
nected with the yery name o' a republiff; causing 
them to gee ev^i'^ thing, therelbre, through a jaun- 
diced mpdium. Iji some again, there was gin elabo- 
ratfon of disquisition on a few prominent features of 
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the iiiltioual eliar^i^cr alul national institutioits,^\vith 
a contemptuous neglect of ininutor but not less im- 
paf'tant details ^ and in others, a substitution, of fietp- 
ti^si^and imaginary«storics for fiicts, which, however 
"t rifight display the talent of*the writers for inven- 
tioi^ and braadly exagjjfirated humoui* could only 
misleiul* the reader ^as to the real ^tatft of society 
among the people so unjustifiabl}' misrepresented and 
caricatured. ^ 

Without assuming to myself the j)ossession of 
"greatey abilities for this tsusk than those w'ho have 
gone ttefore me, I venture to believe that J have, 
at least, enjoyed superior advantages to most of 
my predecessors : and to these alom; I am anxious 
t.i» draw the attention of the remhjr; as he will see in 
thenf abundant reasons why I should Im! likely to 
escape many at least of the defects and omissions 
pointed out in others. It is an .advantage which the 
latest traveller in any country enjoys, that the errors 
of his pioneers serve a.s so many beacons and hmd* 
marks, by which h(? may be at once w.arned and 
guided in his path. But in addition to this, there 
were several special* privileges which I luoxl the good* 
fortupc to enjoy, and by which 1 endeavoured, ut lejist 
to profit,. on ev^y occasion, to acquire as extensive 
and accurate inrormation as I cnu]d. on all tlie sub- 
jects of my inquiry. , ^ . r . 

Having designed, frqjq, the ffrst, to m^ke some 
stay in all the principal cities and to\^ns of the coun- 
try, I proposed to occupy the mornings in active cjfc- 
amination of all the objects aceessiljfc to my^ research; 
and to ^evote the evenings to the delivery of my 
Courses of Lecttjres on the scriptural and, classical 
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regions of the East ; so fliat .,the ’■acquisition of 
knowledge as to 4he New World, for my oA’n de- 
hght, and the diffusion of informatiop respecting the 
Old World, for the gratification of others, bldn^d 
happily together ; an(l the Jatter occupation assfsted 
the former in a greater than*I cquld ^ave 

anticipated’or thought possible. In evcry’tcftvif, the 
delivery of my Lectures brought around me, in the 
shortest space of time, all the most intellectual portion 
of society : and as these sought my acquaintance by 
introduction, some for the piu*posc of extending their 
inquiries as to the subjects described — and others, to 
offer, by their hospitality, some i-etum for the pleasure 
they professed to have received — I was brought into 
pei’sonal and intimate communion with the very 
best portion of the community, whether tested by the 
standards of learning, morality, manners, influence, 
or wealth ; and nothing could exceed the frankness 
and kindness with which all their resources of infor- 
mation were placed at my disposal. , 

The interest which I had been known to take in 
England, in the cause of temperance, education^ the 
' (tondition of seamen, the improvement of the working 
classes; unfettered commerce, and universal peace, 
occasioned very early applications be made to me 
by the' vai’ious philanthropic societies, with which the 
. Unifed jStates happily aboimd, to take at,part in the 
proceedings of their publip picetings, to examine the 
working of their several institutions, and to offer my 
unreserved opinion as to their merits or defects. 
This of epurse g,avc me as frequent opportunities to 
examine^ the condition of society among the middle 
and inferior classes, as my Lectures afforded me of 
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mixing w'itfi tlie lii^hcr^ an*l taking both togCtior, I 
may satcly .affirm, that my Lccturl's were heard aiyl 
rrad^by not less.thsin a million of persons duriyg m\ 
sfaj^in America ; frW the *01110 of whom, I receivwl 
the most cordial attcntidii, in private as jvell as in 
public : Tyid *iif assi^tingk the various f)hilanthropic 
objects enumerated, there could be hajidly less than^a 
million more, by whom my addresses at their public 
meetings w^eiie Jicard and rc.Txl, in every part of tliy 
.Union, from Maine to Louisiana, and from the Atlan- 
tic sh>orc to (he regions Iwvond the Mississippi. 

If hie mingling so intimately with all classes in 
the cities and towns be regarded as an advantage, the 
extensive range of my track over the surface of the 
interior of the country was scarcely k'ss s«). 'Phis 
embnu'cck it is believ(Ml, a greater number of states 
and terntories than ha<l ever before been traversed, 
and a more thorough examination of ciu*,h than had 
yet been made, by any single traveller, lCuro})ean or 
American; my journeys having carried^mc through 
every state and territory in the Union except two, 
and* these. the lea^t settled and least Jntercsting 
Tn every point ot* view, namely, the st^ite of Arkansas 
and the territory of Florida. We *were indeed close 
on the bbrdcrs ^f each ; but one was uninvitin^r from 
the unhcalthincss of its climattr hf the season at 
which wc vfere near it, and tfhe other was irnieceiAible* 
from the deadly ajid exterminating jvar still raging 
over its swamps and everglades, between the Seminole 
Indians and their jgursuers. Wo. visited, howev(*i*, 
and traversed in vanous dirccfions,\lic statQS of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetfej, Rhode 
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Island, Connecticut,' New Yerk, New Jersfiy,<,.fenn- 
sjrlvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, .North Cti- 
rblina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ahibama, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tenne&see, Kentucky, Ohio, . fh- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, I(>wa, Wisconsin, and Mi- 
chigan ; navigating the great’ lakes MichigapJ Hnf on, 
Erie, and Ontario, embracing the whole country be- 
tween New Orleans on the gulf of Mexico, to Quebec 
en the gulf of St. Lawrence ; and tenninating with 
the British provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, . 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the disputed' terri- 
tory on the boundary line between the British and 
American possessions. 

In addition to the advantages which extensive in- 
tercourse with all cLossesof society, and a wide range 
of country traversed, but with frequent intervals of 
halt, and careful examination in detail, may 'be sup- 
posed to confer, I think I da not overrate the value 
of a knowledge of other countries too highly, when I 
say that it fumished me with moi'e accurate standards 
of comparison than could be applied by persons ac- 
quainted only with their own. At the same time, 
thb very fact of my having thus lived for so many 
years among various nations, differing from each 
other in religion, government, langu^^e, morals, and 
manners, could' hatdly fail to soften those national 
pre jdtliccs by ivhieh the "people of every bountry arc 
too much ‘‘disposed to flatter' their own institutions and 
manners, as all perfection, and to denounce all such 
a^ differ from then -as worthless and contemptible. I 
wsis thus, 1 venture* to believe, enabled to view things 
with a mere catholic spirit of impartiality than it is 
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possible tor those 18 dof who have not had theif na- 
ti^al prejudices corrected by extensive intercourse 
with-othcr lands. * • * 

aware, that in thils offering tlie reasons I 
have enumerated, as thef ground of my contidenee 
thaff dtlys* .woilt *on ^lie United States Ifeis been pre- 
})ared under greater advantages than^liave been en- 
joyed by most others, I am increasing the weight of 
my responsibility to public opinion for its executioii« 
•'Fliis is unavoidable, and 1 do not, therefore, shrink 
from it; but to enable those to whose judgment it 
will be necessarily submitted, to form a more accu- 
rate opinion as to whether it iiccoinjdishes the end it 
))roposcs, I may be permitted to state briefly the plan 
on wliH^h 1 have endeavoured to (.‘onstruct it. 

In reading books of travels for myself, I have 
always desired to be placed by the aiitlior, as mucrh 
as possible, in his own ‘situation ; to be brought, in 
short, by his descriptions, as lunirly as can be, to 
the condition of beirjg his travelling coqipanion ; to 
see things in the same order of succession as he hirn- 
self saw them ; to J)^ made acquainted with the mi-, 
nuter incidents of his life, as well as^ with the moi*o 
})romincnt; tobbecomc familiar with Jlie inconveniences 
to which ’he wa/ subjected, as well as with thp plcii- 
sures he enjoyed; to partake of "liii? indignation at the 
wrong, as ffilly as with his a(ftnirati©n of the fighf ; tq* 
be, in short, contipually* jn*esent witlj him in all his 
vicissitudes, and to sympathize with him in all his 
joys and sorrows, b;^ whatever cauj^ produced. Fdr 
this reason, I have always preferreef ihe form of the ac- 
tual diary, in wh^ch the incidents and feelings «ir(i trans- 
ferred to paper while fresh and* new. But <is I liave 
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niysdlf, when residing in anj^ corfrrtry, state, «r city, 
a» strong desire to know at least the prominent paKs 
of their' history and progress, as far.Tis they can bo 
traced ; so I desire that others shall share the pledjctire 
of my investigations in this* respect ; and such brief 
historical sketches are accordingly introduecd. * "But 
ae the actual condition of things is of far greater im- 
portance than the past, especially in a new and rising 
country like the United States, this* portion of the 
subject has been most elaborately treated in every* 
case, and will be found to embrace ample details of 
the topography, public and private buildings, insti- 
tutions, manufactures, commerce, population, man- 
ners, customs, and peculiarities, of all the cities and 
towns ; while in the provinces, the general character 
of the soil and country, its scenery, climate, and 
jiroductions, statistics of area, comparative fertility*, 
population, resources, public works, and financial 
condition, have the gi’catest share of attention be- 
stowed on them. 

Of general topics, belonging to every part of the 
country equally, those of political institutions, reli- 
gion, morals, education, literature, social intercourse, 
and domestic relations, will be found to be most 
frequently described and discussed and wherever 
it has been practicable to corroborate my own views 
'by riatitc authorities, whether among the popular 
writers of the Qountry, or irom tlieir public journals, 
I have availed myself freely of these sources, partly 
t6 satisfy the English reader i.f^fche probable sound- 
ness 6f myconcluijions, and partly to let the American 
reader aliso see that it is not, as he npght otherwise 
suppose, the erroneous impressions of a foreigner, 
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^ of whose authorit)^ they* are peculiarly jealous* in 
ma^rs of national concern, but the deliberate con- . 
viction of some* of the leading public writbrs of' 
theii^^dwn country, agamst whicji no such objection 
can be raised. ^ ^ ' • 

It%iU be inferretU froift this, that nfy^ views of 
American institutions and manners are not always* 
of the most favourable kind : and this I am ready 
to*avow. I vftibed the country neither predisposed 
t« admire nor condemn ; but most sincerely desirous 
,of scein'j the actual condition of things, and most 
, firmly resolved to describe them as they appcarcil to 
me, whether for goo<l or for evil. To sujiposo that 
1 may not in some cases have received imperfect 
impressions, and in others have formed erroneous 
comtlusionSj woidd be to suppose a freedom from the 
ordinary frailty and fallibility of mortals. 'I'o such 
an exemption, 1 hope I should bo the last to make 
any claim. But this at least I can assert with con- 
fidence, that I have always endeavoured* to investi- 
gate (jjircfully the facts placed within my reach ; that 
I Jfave been quite ,as fanxious to form correct deduc- 
tions from these when ascertained ; luid never having* 
indulged the national antipathy towards foreigners, 
which has alwav/ seemed so offensive to me iu the 
writings of too many of my own countrymen, J am not 
conscious of Ipiving been influencei^ 1^ such a fbelirig, 
in any censures which T may have felt it right to 
express. ,Vrom the peculiarly quick sensitiveness of 
the American peoplot,to the censuras of foreigners,* 
and of English writers above all others, I*hav<J no 
doubt I ^hall he* condemned by many of tlie psjrty 
jounials in that co'uiitry, for some of the observations 
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which I have felt it my duty t6 make, om subjects 

• connected with their institutions and , manntsrs ; 
whiie,‘ on the other hand, I expect as little justice from 
the party journals of niy own country, who wilV con- 
demn me perhaps as fierbely, for the eulogies I feel 
bound to .bestow, on the manifold advantages sf^oyed 

< by the people of the United States, over most of the 
countries of .the Old World. Between these two 

• extremes, I shall, however, hope to find, in the mode- 
rate and impartial judgment of those who love truth 
wherever it is to he found, and who think it is as 
much a duty to condemn what is evil as to praise 
what is good, a sufficient counterbalance to the se- 
verity of the criticisms on both sides of the Atlantic, 
which I am prepared to expect. 

On one other topic I may venture to* say a word 
or two in explanation. Throughout the United 
States, the complaint is almost universal, that English 
travellers, especially, have abused the hospitality of 
some, and betrayed the confidence of others, by making 
public what was never intended, or thought likely, to 
he so exposed i and much bitterness of disappoint- 
‘ ment and anger of feeling has been occasioned thereby. 
There is unfortunately too much of truth in the ac- 
cusation — though the English are 5iot more in fault 
in this .betrayal of confidence, and abuse of hos- 
, pifalitj', than soipe American travelled who have' 
visited 'and (kpscribed Efi^and. . But in both, it is 
no doubt an offence that deserves to fie punished 
'with public cenrure ; first, for injustice and ingrau 
titude ; and nex't, because it has a tendency to lessen 
the,, disposition of • even the most generous jftid high- 
minded* in each country to extend their hospitality 
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and atteiUiohs to the^jitiaasns of tlie other. I fui|)e 
andjl^lievc tliat I have avoided this evil ; I -am sure 
at Icast^tliat 1 ha^ earnestly endeavoured to do so j 
and •i^mcmbering, as I shall always be prompt and 
proud to do, the many warm and affectionate, friend- 
ships d^had^the^iappi^ess lo form among* the Ame- 
rican people, I should feel the deepest regret, if 
any thing to which 1 gave publicity respecting their 
country or tlierasejves, should weaken our reciprocal 
regard, or render my name and memory less revered 
among them or their children, than it has hitherto 
^liad the Ifonour and good fortune to be. 
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Departure fi-om England — Arrival at New York — Address to the 
Anierican public issued on lauding — Different courses of lec- 
tures delivered in the city — Attcni^ancc at public* roe^i^gs for 
benevolent objects — New York State Temperance Society — 
Ncjw York i^eacc Society — Meeting on the subject of Public 
Education — New York City Tract Society — Total Abstinence So- 
ciety — Ladies Meeting for the Orphan Asyhjm — Meeting of jthe 
Friends of Sailors’ Homes — Visit to one of the establishments of 
this Institution — Admirable arrangement for the comforts *of 
seamen — Political excursion to Newark with the Hon. Daniel 
Webster — Visit to polling places at the time of elect’on — Legal 
and clerical parties — Intellectual soirees. 

It was on tlie 7tt of September, 1837, that we left 
London for New York. The packet-ship, in whicli 
we had engaged cabins, was the President, Captain 
Chadwick ; and our party consisted of Mrs. Buck- 
ingham, my youngest son, then about twelve years 
of age, and myself. We were accompanied to the 
ship by the other members of our family and friends ; 
and the prospect of so long* a separation, as that 
which we contemplated, made our adieus moro than 
usually painhd. 

During oui tedious passiige down the jSritish 
Channel, the sight of the often- ;een, and well-re- 
membered white cliffs of Albion,” excited recol- 
lections’ of the joy with which I hailed them on my 
last return froni exile, that contrasted powerfully 
with the opposite emotions with which I now bc- 
1 held them fading from my view; and'Hhis found 
veipt in some Effusions, whi^i sufficiently indicate 
the frapic of mind in which they were penned.* 

* See Appendix, No. I. and II. 
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TheAj wfis»nA;liing of sTifficient jntorest or iiavdty 
in the soft voyage across the Atlantic, •nothing peculiar 
in Ac ship of Inj’ equipment, nothing even in the 
nunjhcf or cliarahten of ouv fellow-passengers, to 
require any special notice ; and •except in the enjt)y- 
ment ^f domestic «ociety and books, so fujl of delight 
everywhete,* but ospdEially when cut off • from the 
world in the comparative solitude of the ocean, there' 
was nothing beyond the common incidents or pleji- 
sufes of an ordinary sea voyage. 

* Our passage was of more than usiial length, occu- 
‘pyirig fonty-thrce days ; the general average of ont- 
war<l voyages not cx(;mling thirty days. We had, 
however, a great prevalence of contrary winds, and 
much boisterous and unpleasant weather ; though 
the season of the year is one in which this is not 
very common. 

It was on the 19th of October that we first saw 
the American coast, a part of Long Island, to the 
eastward of New York ; and soon after receiving on 
board a pilot, we made* all sail with a fine*hreezc for 
the entrance of the harbour by Sandy Hook, which 
wetreached early ill tile afternoon. From thence wo 
proceeded up through the Narrows towards the city, 
and anchored off the Battery about five o’clock. 

It is difficult TO speak without an air of exagge- 
, ration, of tha beauties of this short trip, frQm the 
entrance of the harbour the ahehorage ground. 
They were, however,* so numerous and so enchanting, 
that my oflly regret was at the rapidity with whichi 
we passed by the scvcfSil objects that^ succeeded oach 
other, he time of the year was undoubtedly fa- 
vourable, and addipd much to the splendour "of the 
scene, in thq rich autumnal tints with which the 
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foliage on all the surrounding hills c/owned ; 
and the time of day was. etjually advantageous, as it 
' was just before the full glow of a western sur -set. 
The Narrows, formed by the nearly approaching 
cliffs of Staten Islacd on the west, and Long * Island 
on the oast, is one of the most strikjngly interesting 
straits of entrance that caii be conceived, to the' more 
expanded harbour into which it opens ; and its beauty 
is much increased by the number of little villas scat- 
tei'ed over the surface of the hills on either side, con- 
trasting their almost snowy whiteness with the rieh 
greens, and yellows, and scarlets, and browns, ^f the au- 
tumnal foliage in which many of them arc embosomed. 

As we advanced upward, the variety of the scenery 
presented continual charms, and the first sig^t of the 
city of Now York, with the lofty spires of its numer- 
ous qhurches rising from the interior — the tall masts 
of its crowded fleets fringing the outline of the entire 
mass of houses, wliile distinctive signals were Avaving 
from the greater number of the mast-heads — added to 
ships of war forming the squadron now about to 
sail on an exploring expedition — the opening views 
<of the Eiist River, Long Island, and Brooklyn, 
which lie to the right of New York, as you look 
toward it from the i;euth--and thq still greater ex- 
panse of the- noble Hudson River, 'and the opposite 
city of, Jersey, which are seen to the left hand, or on 
the west — produced a epup. d’ceil which few sea-ports 
could parallel, and none that i have ever entered 
;Could surpass. 

Soon after aq^dioring, we took leave of our floating 
residence ; and landing at the Battery, we w’cre taken 
to One ‘of the principal hotels in the lower part of the 
Broadway, called ..the Mansjpn House, or Bunker's, 
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i where*, ire fouiulk accoinmoilatk)n for the nighf; but 
being uuable to n<h^c arrangements for our*jA;r- 
mai|8nt stay tliere, for want of room, we took up our 
quarters at the al^oining house, which was what is 
calleA'a private boarding-holise, and here for the 
present we made our home. . 

A#we,rcmainetl in,.NewYork for scvefal montlis, 
and as I availed myself of every opportunity that, 
pi-csented itself during that period to see whatever the 
city contained, and to mingle as much as possible with 
tke various classes of its inhabitants, I shall endca- 
,vour to condense my description of the whole into a 
general Snd continuous picture, embracing all those 
details which occupied many different days in col- 
lecting, and most of which required and received that 
subsequent revision, which time and re-examination 
can alone secure. 

Before entering on this, however, I may offer the 
following short notice of my own labours, as those 
which wci'e most instrumental in bringing me in 
contact with the most .intelligent and respectable of 
the inhabitants, and leading to many delightful 
friendships, of which J shall long cherish a pleasing 
and grateful remembrance. • ' 

Sooih after njy landing, I presented the numerous 
letters of introdui(tion with which I had been favqurcd 
by friends in England to families or the greatest 
influence her| ; and this brought us «,t once into tlie 
midst of a most e^tensife* circle of ^igrcealde ac- 
quaintance As considerable public curiosity had 
begun to be .awakenqid, however, by, my visit to the'* 
United States, from the notide ta^n of k by* the 
public jdumals,. t thought it the shortest and niost 
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effective method of correcting erroneous imprjcssions, 
an& placing the motives and object of my visit in their 
. true light, to issue an Address on this subject.* 

My courses of lectures, descriptive of Egypt and 
Palestine, were soon afterwards announced ; aad .as 
the great length of the city, as well as. the difference 
in the cW^es of society that reside in difFei;et;* tpiar- 
ters rendered it desirable to have more than one place 
for their delivery, an arrangement was made to give 
■ one of the courses at Clinton IlaU, near the centre, 
for the mercantile classes ; and one at the StuyvesaKt 
Institute, at the northern extremity of Broadway, 
for the more opulent and fashionable classes who 
reside in that newdy built and elegant quarter of the 
town. Both these lecture rooms were well adapted 
fur their purpose, and capable of accommodating with 
case — the former about 700, and the latter about 500 
auditors ; and each course was so well attended, that 
while the Clinton Hall was usually filled, the Stuy- 
vesant Institute became too crow'ded, and many indi- 
viduals w,ere unable to obtain admission. This 
obliged us to remove to the chapel of the University, 

' a beautiful gothic building, forming’ part of the 
‘general edifiee in Washington Square, which was 
cheerfully granted to me by the prcsjdent and chan- 
ccllo'*, and the remaining lectures qf my course were 
delivered there to very crowded audiences. 

, ' Aftter the close^of these two courses & New York, 

I was invited, by a requisition, signed by about 100 
of the principal residents of Brooklyn, to visit 
‘them, and dcliv.er the same let t;tres at the Lyceum of 
thefr city. In f^is duty I was agreeably occupied for 

* Sao Appendix, No. III.- 
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about ^ month' ci;pgsiii^’ over from New Yopki to 
Brookl/n on each evening in a carriage, which drives 
in» the steam fe^ry-boat, and is conveyed to the other* 
side across, the East River, without the necessity of 
■•thc^senger leaving his vehicle; an«b returning by 
the sjme mode«efter the Iqpture was ovci; 'The lec- 
ture rodhi ht the Brdbklyn Lyceum, lil^ that at the 
Stuyvesant Institute in New York, is built in the 
form of the old Greek theatre, semicircular, with the . 
raihges of seats rising in succession behind each other; 
Iffut, though Brooklyn is by much the smaller place, 

* — ^the population of New York being about 300,000, 
and that of Brooklyn 30,000 — ^its lecture room is 
much larger, more lofty, better proportiontul, and was 
filled cwjry night by a larger audience than had yet 
attended any of the lectures in New York. 

At the* termination of the Brooklyn course, I was 
still further detained for .six weeks longer in New 
York, to repeat my course on Egypt at the Stuyvesant 
Institute ; to give a second course on Palestine at the 
lecture room of St. Luke’s church in Hudson Street : 
and a^third course on Egypt and Palestine combined 
at4thc Chatham StreeC chapel, each in different quar- - 
ters of^the city, and attended by different classes of 
auditors — that %it the Stuyvesant averaging 6(X) ; 
that at St. Luke’^ in Hudson Stroet,, about 200 ;’ and 
, that in Chatham Street chapel not less thaif ^OOtf ; 
each being up* to the fullest ptqiacity of the reactive 
places to contain. * ** 

Independently of these labours on my own account, 

I had the pleasure t(f*assist at* the \bllowii^ public 
meetings,^ which were fixed for those evenings on 
which my own labours were suspended ; and although 

VOL. I. 
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these interyening ‘days wore or;ginal!ly set arade for 
rest, I was too huppy in the appropriation of^thom to 
<Hhe objects named, to regret for a ijaomcnt the cltra 
labour they involved. , « ' • . 

The first of these public meetings was held the 
Tabemsicle^ a large chwch or oieeting-housc in 
Broadway, ^ advocate and jiromote tile ‘cduse of 
* Temperance. The Tabernacle is one of the largest 
^ places of worship in New York, and will contain 
nearly 3000 persons. On this occasion it was fiUfed 
to overflowing, and large numbers were unable (6 
obtain admission. At half-past seven the qhair was ■ 
taken by S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., and the meeting 
was opened with . prayer by the Rev. M. Duffield. 
I was then introduced to the audience by. a short 
address from the chairman ; after which 1 spoke for 
about two hours, giving the history of the temperance 
reformation in England, the efforts made in the 
House of Commons, the evidence procured by its 
committee of inquiry, and the recent progress of the 
question In the public mind in Britain, followed by 
some general arguments in favour of the cause, as 
. applicable to this and every 'other country on the 
globe. The aradience, large as it was, evinced the 
deepest interest in the subject; aCid the meeting 
closed with a more'- than usual expression of enthu- 
siasm. ‘ , 

The_ second of these public meetings was one held 
by the New York Peace Society", which took place in 
Chatham Street chapel. Tnis building;- <though not 
so Jarge as th^ Tabernacle, v^ll comfortably accom- 
modate 2000 persons seated ; and when the aisles 
and all other standing places are filled, 3500 can be 
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admitted. . Every pjurt of it was crowded on the prqsent 
occasioh, and many went away for want of room. The 
chair was- taken jit seven, and the meeting was openec^ 
by. sacred music,' vo«al and instrumental, beautifully 
executed by a very numerous and well-trained choir. 
Her^ also, as at the Tabeniacle, the deepest •attention 
was mailifekted ; and'during the two hoj^rs of my ad- 
dress, — which was devoted to an exposition of the hor- 
rors and miseries of War, its injustice, and the long^ 
train of evils which it inflicted on mankind, the desi- 
rability of its abolition, and the practicability of 
' establisljiiig a Congress of Nations, to which, as to a 
supreme tribunal, all those disputes between nations, 
now settled by an appeal to the* sword, might bo 
referred for adjudication, and war thus be averted, — 
nothing could exceed the interest evinced by the 
hearers, »r the unanimity of the approbation with 
which these statements and sentiments were received. 
The meeting was closed, as it was opened, by sacred 
music, and the effect was altogether most impressive 
as well as agreeable. * 

Th« third publie meeting that 1 attended was to 
adwocate and promote fhe cause of National Education. • 
This was held in the Tabernacle, on Tuesday the 
14th of December, and attended by as many as the 
building would Sontain. The meeting was called 
,by John OrvUlo Taylor, Esq.,, a gentleman Who hfls 
taken a deep ihterest in promotion of education 
and the improvemeAt of the common* schools, and 
who for sodie years past has given his time almost, 
exclusively to this objbet. At isevei^Jo’clock, on .the 
motion of Col. Stone, the editor of one of the prin- 
cipal daily newspa^rs, Samuel Mot^ Esq., a ^mber 

c 2 
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wh& 'employ sixteen paid missiofisries, at tegular an- 
.nual salaries, to devote their whole tipie to visi^'ng 
*the most wretched and abandoned, part of ‘the popu- 
lation in their own dwellhigs,* and, by the of 
printed tracts, conversation, admonition, and persua^ 
sion, incline them to change, thelr“modes life, 
,attend to Ihfe better management of their temporal 
affairs,' and devote some portion of their time to spi- 

• ritual ones. These missionaries are assisted in th^ir 
benevolent labours by the voluntary services of eleven 
hundred male and female district visitors, who, day 
by day, devote some portion of their time to the same 
object, and arc instrumental in rescuing largo num- 
bers every year fro'm profligacy and dissipation; pre- 
vailing on hundreds to join the Temperance Society, 
to become more economical and industrious, to attend 
public worship, to send their children to the Sunday 
schools, and so to amend their lives in industry, so- 
briety, morals, and religion, as to become changed 
beings — b,etter husbands, better wives, better parents, 
better children, and better members of the commu- 

• nity. , , ^ 

At 7 o’clock the chair was taken by the presid&it 
of the Society,*’Zachariah Lewis, Esq., a venerable 
old gpntleman, above seventy years of age. ’Music was 
then performed by flie New York Academy of Sacred 
Music? assisted*]^ the choir of the T^emacle, the ■ 
building in \^ich we were assembled; and nothing 
could be more chaste or perfect than its execution. 
•Prayer was theji offered up bj^ the Rev. I)r. Ferris, 
of lbe E«eformedrDufeh churen ; after which the an- 
nual reports of the secretary and treasurer Miere re^, 
an^ speeches wpre delivered in support of the objects 
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of the* Society by Jt^e ^ev. M. Remington, o( ^the 
M^tho^t church, the Rev. J. W. Cooke, of the 
Episcopal church, the Rev. Silas Ilsley, of the ^ap-* 
tist fBurch, and the* Rev. W. Adams, of the ]h*es- 
hyterian church ; thus cmhraclhg ministem of the 
principal religious bodies ip the city. Atintervals of 
about an hour apart, two other pieces of taCred music 
were performed by the members of the Academy 
and the choi{ united, each with equal sweetness, 
and skill, ad^ng greatly to the charm of the 
proceedings. It was half-past nine before I was 
' called qn by the chairman to terminate the business 
of the evening by a closing address; and though the 
subject and the interest 1 felt in dt drew me on be- 
yond half-past ten, the attention was as profound and 
unbroken pt that late hour as in the earliest part of 
the evening, A collection was made at the close of 
the whole, for the funds of the Society, by which a 
sum of 3,300 dollars was realized, a substantial proof 
of the sincerity and zeal of those who contributed it. 

The fifth public meeting that I attended was that 
of thft Total, Abstinence Society, or that branch of , 
the Temperance Society which recommends the en-« 
tire i;bstmcnce from all intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage, -and avoids the use of wine, beer, or any 
other drink that*can produce intoxication, as much 
as ardent spirits. This meeting ^as held* in me 
Methodist cliapel in Gseeii Street, which vpis filled ’ 
in every part ; and about twenty clergymen, minis- 
ters, and iliembers of the board or committee, were on 
the platform. Seversil speeches wefs delivered on the 
subject <jf temperance, and, in the intervals, appropris-tc 
music was perfOrfped ; and one or two^odes and’hyihns. 
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written for the occasion, vrere •$ung by •the ’’choir. 
My own effort waS reserved for the closing adclrcss,tias 
4iad })een done on all the previous oiK^ionS of such 
public meetings; and the effect of the whole” jvas, 
to add a very considerable number of pembers tb 
the Total Abstinence Soipiety, by' persons coip^ 
forward, after the proceedings ‘were over, to enter 
their liamcs, sign the pledge to abstain from all that 
/jan intoxicate, and contribute to the^ funds of the 
institution. 

The sixth public meeting at which I assisted, was 
the anniversary of the Half Orphan Asylunc which 
was held at the Stuyvesant Institute, on Wednesday, 
the 10th of January, 1838, at noon. There had 
existed, previous to this, an orphan asylum for those 
unhappy children who had lost both theij; pai'ents ; 
but many little objects of charity who had Jost only 
one, though that surviving parent should be helpless, 
were shut out from admission by the terms of its 
constitution. It was to meet such cases as these, that 
this second institution was foiined. Its projectors, 

, supporters, and managers, were ladies, and the^good 
they had already effected was sufficiently proved by 
the exhibition of about a hundred little children, of 
both sexes, who had been saved froin certain want 
and probable- viec and misery by their benevolent 
exCTtionsI The. funds- were supplied waioUy by an- 
’nual subscriptions and volmitary donations ; and it 
was impossible to hear the report read, and witness 
the amount of benefit secured without being de- 
lighted tq find heTtr small an amount of money, judi- 
ciously applied, will procure a large amount pf good ; 
and without being at the same tiihe’ surprised, Aat 
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mankind ai^ *so sloR(in le^ing that the pleasures of 
bcnf Yolence are at once t}ie cheapest? the most exqui- 
site, and *the nftst enduring that man can enjoy. * 
The pitting was very numerous, though composed 
almost wholly of ladies ; and the proceedings were 
condpq/nd, mid*Vldres^es ipade, by the chairman, the 
Rev. Dr. Peters, the secretary who read d;he report, 
the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, and myself. 

,Thc seventh^iublic meeting in which I took a part, 
\](as held at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday, the l6th of 
January, for the purpose of presenting to the commu- 
*nity of ISfew York the claims which the Seamen of the_ 
port had on their sympathy and aid, with a view to 
induce the public to assist in rescuing them fiom the 
snares and temptations by which sailors arc sur- 
round^ ami beset on landing, and providing for them 
comfortable, orderly, and temperate boarding-houses, 
to be called Sailors’ Homes. From the interest I had 
always taken in the welfare of this deserving but neg- 
lected class of beings in my own country, my atten- 
tion was naturally draim to their condition*here j and 
1 fouitd, on inspection and inquiry, that here, as in 
Ehgland, the sailor is hardly permitted to tread the. 
shore, .after his arrival from a long voyage, before he 
is beset and surroimded with an unprincipled gang of 
grog-shop keepers, pawnbrokers, *proeuresses, crim^ 

> and other ‘•land-sharks,” as» they pre mos*t.appi^ 
priatcly called, all anxious to.makd the unsuspecting 
victim their prey. He is then decoyed by flattering 
words, and the offer of money for his immediate wanta 
before his wages ar^ paid, td soiiae low Jboarding 
house, attached to which, or near at hand, arp all the 
vicious allurement^ of intoxicating drink, gaming, dduc- 
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ing, •women, and <!very this^ thfd can dtaw his money 
from his pocket f so that by these joint, influWce^^ he 
is qften drained of the whole earifings of a year of 
peril and hardship at sea, in the sliort space ol‘ p. sin- 
gle week, at the end* of which he has to embark again 
upon the ocean, without pven.the luS&ns of p|}vchas- 
ing sufficient clothes for his voyage, or leaving any 
provision for his family or kinebed behind him. 

To remedy this evil, some benevo]ent ladies had 
been prevailed on to set the example of establishing ,a 
single Sailors’ Home, which I went with my family to 
visit on the morning of the day of our mectiiig. We' 
found it all that could be desired — a good kitchen, 
well furnished with every requisite — a clean and airy 
mess-room for eating — a large sitting-room, well pro- 
vided with plain furniture — and useful and entertain- 
ing books for reading — spacious and weU-ventilated 
dormitories, with clean and wholesome beds, and am- 
ple room for the sailors’ chests and hammocks — and, 
above all, a “ sick bay,” as it is called by sailors — a 
largo open room used as a hospital for the men. 
The establishment was presided over by Cliptain 
>Gulson, a seaman of experience and good character, 
assisted by his irife and sister, who managed aU the 
household supplies and arrangements, while he super- 
intended the* general discipline. *’A physician at- 
tradedethe hoqse weekly, or oftener if> required, to 
prescril^ for thoSe who jioeded it; and a chaplain 
read prayers, morning and evening, and conducted 
public worship on Sundays. 'I ’he food ^as simple, 
W 4vholpsome ^d aniple. No spirits, wine, beer, or 
any othpr stimulating drink, was permittedc to enter 
th(f establishment ; nor was smoking,* the great aux- 
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iliary ^lid promoter ,of drinking, aHowed within* the 
wal^. ‘The numher of sailors at present hoarding 
here wercr forty^i which was as many as the house 
woul^ *comfortahly aocommo4ate; hut more than a 
hundred had hecn shipped front the house since its 
estahjishment, tndy two months since, — ^p^ns of 
ships prdfen’ing to take them from henoc,“ as being 
hotter assured of their sobriety, only one failure 
in which had^ taken place since the house was 
opened. The sum charged to each of the seamen 
for board and lodging, with every thing in the most 
•comfortajble abundance, was only three dollars, or 
about twelve shillings sterling, per week; and this 
was found to he sufficient to cover all the expenses 
of the establishment. Thus, economy was added to all 
the other attractions of this Home ; as, for much worse 
fare in the ordinary boarding-houses, from four to five 
dollars are charged, independently of the constant 
drain for drinking, and other vicious indulgences, of 
all the men’s surplus money ; while those who live in 
the Sailors’ Home are ‘easily persuaded to* put their 
wages* received into the Savings’ Bank, and thus to 
accumulate, instead of dissipating and d^troying, their 
hard-earned gains. • 

The object of this meeting was to present these 
facts to the cpmTftunity, and appeal fo 4:hcm in*su» 
port of such* institutions, which, wjth thefr«aid, it 
would be easy to multiply, Jir^Un Ndw York, qpd then 
in every other port’of the country. It was matter 
of surprise*^d regret to me, to find that not a singla 
shipowner or merchant of noth waS:*presenJ; on, the 
platform, of the meeting; though they whq amass 
their fortunes hy’Jthe enterprise of sailors, ought tm- 
doubtedlv to have taken the lead on* such a subfect. 
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But<the prmcipal'supportcrs oj& were the ladies of 
the New York Bethel Union, and some midistei^ of 
the ^gospel and philanthropic layaqu^n, wholly uncon- 
nected with shipping,, commerce^ or trade/ ^ The 
meeting was very numerously attended, and addressed 
by the lle\^ Mr. Greenle^, secretary, and editor of 
the Nautical Magazine ; the ^ev. Mr. Elhott, who 
had been himself a sailor in early life up to the age 
^ of thirty, and bad afterwards entered the ministry ; 
and by myself. Great sympathy was manifested and 
expressed by the audience, which exceeded 3000 j)er- 
sons, and a very liberal collection was modern aid of 
the fund forming for the purpose of sotting on foot 
more such Homes <as this, by paying the first cost of 
their fitting up and furniture, and so keeping the 
rate of expense to the seamen, below the standard 
of ordinary boarding-houses, and yet sufliciently high 
to maintain the establishment out of its own weekly 
receipts, as soon as it had been set up in the manner 
described. 

When all the public institutions that solicited my 
aid had been thus assisted, at the public meetings held 
on their behalf, I had hoped to have enjoyed sowie 
intervals of repose, between the days on which my 
lectures were announced to be delivered,- as I found 
the labour of public speaking and private visiting 
eveiy dtty» to be a little more than was congenial to 
health or comfort.'* But J was not permitted to enjoy 
even these • occasional intervals 'of repose, as I was 
4 )ressed into the service of individual and collective 
charity, Jto give''‘somo public iectures, first, for the 
benefit, of a family of respectability, who had been 
wcU off in England^ came here, suffered losses and 
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' sickness, and were, mow in great* distress ; and sc- 
con^Jly, for the benefit of the poor* in a district or 
quarter of the where the English and Irish'*' 

emigrstots chiefly reside, before they are drained oflF 
to the Western states, and where the misery and 
sufiering, among these emigrants, seemed,toj^e to be 
equal lofiny thing th'at 1 had seen at homie. 

In addition to those opportunities which my own 
several courses^of lectures, and the assisting at those 
|)ublic meetings, 'afforded mo of becoming acquainted 
with the most intelligent and benevolent members of 
•the comijiunity, we visited, in company with the direc- 
tors of the institution themselves, almost all the public 
establishments of the city conneoted with moral or 
social improvement, of each of which an account will 
bo given in its proper place. 

I passed an entire day also with the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, the eminent senator from Massachusetts, in 
a public visit made by hiih to his political friends at 
Newark, one of the principal cities of New Jersey, 
about ten miles from? New York, during which I 
saw 9 great deal to admire in the picture which it 
pBcsented of the pdopTe among whom we were placed., 
I was taken by several friends ^ the different 
polling places of the wards, during the exciting election 
of members for the legislature, which occurred Withm 
, the first momth of our stay .here, ^and which was 
said to have agitated the lyhylp country more than any 
election for many years. In additidh to all this, 
we were ifiVited to dine and pas^ the evening with 
so many families in t^e first circles nf societ;^, thaj; we 
had the opportunity of becoming personally acquainted 
with all the leaditig members of .the community, and 
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seeing the state ®f manners ir every •class, -and in 
every variety of •aspect. 

I was introduced also to the IcjirJing members of 
the* legal profession, by being • invited to their club, 
where about fifty of the principal gentlemen of the 
bench aii^d the bar meet every Saitusday evening at 
the houses\9f the members in Fetation, and thus had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
greatest number of the judges, the principal barris- 
ters, and the most eminent of the attorneys, for some 
of each class belonged to the club. 

The great body of the clergy and ministers of the 
gospel were among my most frequent visitors and 
companions, our l9.bours in assisting at the various 
public meetings bringing us much together besides 
which, they were among the most constant attendants 
on my lectures. In addition to this, the chancellor 
of the University, the llev. Dr. Matthews, invited 
several parties of the most eminent among the scien- 
tific professors and literary men of New York, to 
meet me ’ at his official residence. These two 
classes of soirees, the legal and the clerical^ were 
^among the most intellectual Sndr agreeable I ever 
remember to hgye met with anywhere, not even ex- 
cepting the delightful literary soirees of London and 
Paris ; for thpugji, at these, the number and eminence 
01 -the ^tinguished individuals present. were always 
greater than here ; yet, in ,the parties of the legal, 
clerical, and literary men in New York, there was a 
simplicity of manners, and an intensity of -interest in 
the subjects that' engaged their ch.ttention, which was 
particularly charming. 

At the most moderate calculatimi that can he 
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made, think ^hat, duririg the four months of^our 
stay in New York, ^ became persoijally acquainted, 
by iSitroductien end interchange of calls and visits, 
with nearly 500. individuals; while those who 
attended my courses of lectures, delivered in different 
parts of the cit^ ^and formed the audiences of the 
severalapvbUc meetings at which I assiste^/^xceeded 
20,000 in number ; so that I was as generally and 
extensively known to the inhabitants, as any man 
could well becoina in that space of time. 

• It was from such sources, and such opportunities 
^ these, that I drew the information, and made the 
observations, which I have committed to paper, re- 
specting the city, and the objects of interest it con- 
tains. Having no preconceived nations to establish 
or defend, no theory of society to maintain, nor any 
interest whatever to serve, I believe that I brought 
to the execution of this task as much of impartiality 
as human nature will admit of one’s exercising on 
topics like these ; and, if to some, my estimate should 
appear too high, or to pthers too low, my. justifica- 
tion is, that I have aimed at no standard but that of 
truth; and whether ifc made in favour of or against 
the objects spoken of, I have been so intent on its 
discovery, that I could not forego ?lie pleasure of 
freely expressing y;, whether acceptable or otherwise. 

The following, then, is the result of my ipquirii’^ 
•and observations on New York*, dupng my residence 
in that city. 
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History of New Ydrk from 1609 to 1838-i-'fopography and plan 
of die city audits environs — Astonisliing rapidity of the iiicrer so 
of population — Comparison of its shipping at different periods — 
Augmentation of its revenue and foreign commerce — AdmirabL 
situation chosen for the city — Great advantage *of extensive, 
water-marpn — Outline of the plan, and generd form of the 
city— “Public squavgs and open spaces in New York — Public 
buildings — City Hall, Custom House, Exchange — Churches and 
style of architecture in general use— Hotels and general accom* 
modation in them — Theatres and places of amusement 'of various 
kinds — Private dwellmgs — interior — style — furniture — Streets 
and their peculiarities compared with ours — Appearance of the 
principal shops or stores — Number of elegantly-dressed Indies in 
Broadway — ^Absence of the splendid equipages of England. 

The spot on which the city of New York now^stands, 
was, little more than two centnrief; ago, a forest, iijha- 
bited by trihe^s of untutored Indians. It was in 
1609 that the island of Manhattan was first disco- 
vered by an English navigator, H^jiry Hudson, then 
\'i the gervice of tlie Dutch West India Company ; 
and he found th(j tribes inhabiting it so inhospitable,' 
that they rej&ised to hdkV any intercourse with him 
even for barter and trade. The Indians of the 
' continent, on tb^ opposite shore of New Jersey, were 
more amjssible ; and, encour^ed by his friendly re- 
lations' with them, he sailed up the. great North river 
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for 15(/ miles; and gave it the name which it now 
beans — the Hudson. The Dutch availed themselves 
of this disCoveryKto make a settlement for tradjng 
pui*pqg6s, high up fhe river, on^an island near the pre- 
sent town of Albany, where furs "were to he obtained 
ahuncjantly ; bitlf the hosti^ty of the tribf^nhabit- 
ing the island near the sea, on which New^ork now 
stands, was not overcome till three years afterwards ; 
the first fort bujlt there by the Dutch being in ICIS. 
It was not until 1*1)23 that the Indians could be pre- 
vailed upon to part with the land on which New 
York is ^uilt ; and even then, the settlement formed 
here was confined to an enlarged fort, where the 
confluence of the two rivers, the North and the East, 
swept round the southern point of the island, and 
made it* a suitable place for a fortification to com- 
mand the harbour, as the Battery of the present city, 
which occupies the same locality, does at the pre- 
sent time. From this point, as the population in- 
creased, the town began to extend from the fort 
northward, and it was fhen called New Amsterdam. 

In >664, the city was taken by the British, from 
wlrnm, however, i( was rescued by the Dutch in 
1673. . After remaining in their possession for a 
year only, it was restored again to the English ; and 
being then granted by Charles -the- Second to' hisy 
.brother James, the Duke of -York,, its nalse was 
changed to New York. From this* time onv^ard, its 
population and buildings seem to have made a slow 
but steadil]^ increasing progress ; and the state of the. 
municipal govemmentf and thfe irnTpl-ovcd golica of 
the town,,kept pace with its increase in size. .It was 
in 1 684 that thd first city- watch was appointed, the 
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number of these •heroes of the night -hping^ twelve, 
and their pay* a shilling each per night. . In 
11)97* the lighting of the city provided for by 
an ’order, which compelled all persons to put lights in 
their windows, under a penalty of ninepence for each 
oraissiofi ; and every seventh hoasa in each street 
was, in Edition to this, required to han‘g Dul a'pole 
with a lantern and candle Suspended on it, to light 
the street. 

In 1725 the first newspaper was* published in New 
York, called the Weekly Gazette ; and in 1729‘'a 
large library, belonging to Dr. Millington, of Eng- 
land, was presented, after his decease, to the city, by 
the London Society for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. These two events gave an impetus to 
the operations of the public mind ; and improvements 
of every kind became more marked than before. It 
was in 1765 that the famous stamp-act, attempted to 
be imposed on the American colonics by tbe British, 
produced such excitement as to lead to the meeting of 
a congress at New York, composed of delegates from 
other parts of the colonies. Early in I776 ths Ame- 
rican army entered New York, and, on the 8thc of 
July in that yea”. Independence was proclaimed ; when 
the celebrated Declaration, signed at Philadelphia 
^ly^ four days before, by the foundbrs of the Ameri- 
can reptiblic, was road to the inhabitarts, and at the 
head of^each brigade of tjie,army. In the same year, 
however, the British obhured a victory over the Ame- 
.rican troops in tl\e battle of Long Island^ and repos- 
sessed themselvbs of New York.' This was in August 
1776;, and in September of the same evcnj;ful year, 
a dreadful conflagration occurred which destroy'ed 
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nearly SOO houses, tte whole number being then only 
4,0(>0, £tnd the inhabitants reckoned at 30,000 in 
round nuinbere. ' , 

It was not untit seucn years after this, or in 1783, 
that JiTew York was finally evacuated by the British, 
when the Amerieafi army, led by General "V^^ington, 
entered sCtid* took possession of it ; and theichniversary 
of this event is celebrated every year, with military 
pomp and festivity, under the name of Evacuation 
Day, which happens on the 25th of November. 

It was in this city that the first American congress 
was heldg when the members met after the revolution- 
ary war, in the year 1785, in the old city-hall; and 
in April, 1789, General Washington was inaugurated 
in the gallery of the same building, as the first presi- 
dent 06 the United States. 

From this period, the most rapid progress of New 
York may be fairly dated; as it was unquestionably 
owing more to her freedom from foreign dominion, 
and the right to develope and direct her energies in 
the way that seemed best to her, without waiting for 
dfrections from a distant quarter, than to all other 
causes put togethef, tHat the amazing increase in size, 
population, and opulence, which Now Vork now ex- 
hibits, must be attributed. How great that differ- 
ence is, can only tie exhibited by .the use. of figures, f 
, In 1786 the population was23,6jl4<; in"Jl83Git 
was 203,007 i and at proseqt it is ilearly 300,000. 

In 1791 the whole amount of the exjibrts from New 
York was 2,’505,465 dollars; in 181,6, only twcnty-fivi; 
years afterwards, the mere duties oif tnerchandisc,im- 
ported, as paid by the port of New York alone jnto the 
treasury of the Urqted States, was 16,000,000 dollars ; 
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and* in the year 1636 the amount of the exports was 
128,663,040, and of the imports 189,980,033 dollars. 

At the period of General Washijtgtdn’s'inaugura- 
tion, the whole city of New York was not more , than 
half a mile long, its northern extremity terminating 
south of' tly 5 present city-hall; whilfat present, the 
length of tiio city exceeds three 'miles, and sCreets are 
paved and lighted, and avenues for buildings laid 
out and prepared, a mile at least beyond that. 

The value of the property in New York, in 1786, 
is estimated to have been about 12 millions of dol- 
lars; in 1825 it was assessed by valuation at 98 mil- 
lions of dollars; and in 1834 it was assessed at 218 
millions of dollars..? 

In 1786 the whole shipping of the port .did not 
exceed 120 in number, measuring about 18,000 tons. 
In 1836 they consisted of 2,293 vessels, ’of which 
there were 599 ships, 197 1»073 brigs and 

galleys, 412 schooners, and 4 sloops ; exceeding 
350,000 tons. Such is the brief and encouraging 
history of New York. * 

, Of its topography, it will not be difficult to present 
^n intelligible description. Tllo islancf of Manhat: 
tan, on which tke city of New York stands, is a long 
and narrow slip, projecting southward, like a tongue, 
fipm 'the point where it is separated from the main 
land; its' length jrora north to south beixig about four- 
’ teen milgs, and its average breadth not exceeding a 
mile, the area containing fibout 14,000 acres. The 
£ast river (as it js calhxi, but. in reality* a narrow 
strak, or, arm of the sea,) flow‘d down to the Atlan- 
tic, aloqg the eastern edge of this long and narrow 
islaiid,*and the iHudson river flows down to the 
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liarbour ofNewYoji, alyng tlic western mai'gin flf the 
same piece of l^nd, so that througWbut the whole of 
the island the b»eadth is nowhere greater than^ twm' 
inilei across, and in mfiny placps it is not more than half 
a mile, the average being about & mile throi^hout. 

js impos^blfc to ponegive, therefore, ,%, 4 nore ad- 
vantageous site for the foundation of a ni^itime city 
than this ; as it furnishes two lines of river frontage,' 
one on the e^t and the one on the west, each o^ 
jburteen miles in length j and from the central parts 
of the city, where the streets are open towards the 
‘ water, ^hc two rivei*s may be seen, one on each side, 
fi’om the same point of view, with ships and smaller 
vessels sailing, or at anchor, in sach. Along these 
rivci* fronts, oast and west, as far as the town at pre- 
sent cxtcivls, which is about four miles from north to 
south, thb shores are lined with wharves, for the ac- 
commodation of vessels of every size and description, 
from the sloop of 50 tons to the London or Liver- 
pool packet of 1000 tons; and from the smallest 
steam ferry-boat to the largest steam-vess^ that sail 
from*New to^ other ports north and south, 

of it. 

Two other great advantages artse from this ar- 
rangement of the streets in the plan of the city. The 
first is the free and healthy ventilation -of the whoM, 
let the wuwtcome from whatever quarter lb may, as 
the full current of air*is .unimpeded in itg course ; 
and the second is, fhe easy drainage ot all the central 
parts, frotn the general declivity which proceeds from 
the central ridge gradually doWwbrd to thp water on 
both sides of the city. These advantages a®e not yet 
sufficiently appreciated, nor arc tke^ secured by the 
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best ‘practicable ilieans ; bjit ao,. wealth ^and* popu- 
lation increase, they will, no doubt, be. more and inore 
’•'valued, and carefully cherished and pl*eserved. 

The southern extremity of this' long and narrow 
island, where the Eastern and "Western rivers have 
their con^ence, and mingle their lva*ters with those 
of the sea^ occupied by an open grassy plot (about 
‘eleven acres,) planted with trees, and laid out in 
^avel-walks, under the name of the Battery; pro- 
jecting beyond which, is a castellated edifice, built 
on a ledge of rocks, and now called the Castle Gar- 
dens, from its containing within its limits a public 
garden and promenade, and being a place where fire- 
works are often exhibited for the gratification of the 
visitors. 

From this Battery, or from the Castle-Garden be- 
yond it, as you look south, the view is varied and 
interesting. Immediately in front of the spectator is 
a small island, called Governor’s Island, containing 
several dwellings, planted around with trees, and 
having at its western extremity a large circular fort, 

. pierced for a great number of cannon, commasding 
Ahe channel by which alone ships 'can approach the ' 
inner harbour. *• Beyond this, to the south-west, is 
another small island, called Bedloe’s Island ; and still 
ftirther on, in* the same direction, tMe larger island, 

, called Stdten Island, on which is the town of Rich- 
‘ mond, the more recent lYatering-place of New Brigh- 
ton, and a number of pj'etty terraces and villas. 
Through the opening betv een Staten Island on the 
west^ and. Long Mand' on the east, constituting the 
channel pf the Narrows, the Atlantic ocean becomes 
visible near the low projection df Sandy Hook. 
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While these •varied o^cts^present (hemselvcs in the 
direction of the s^uth, the view to the west includes 
Jersey city.* on tha other side of the Hudson, here 
about ^ mile across ; end on the cast, the city of 
Brookl)^!, seated on the heights nf Long Island, on 
the oth^r side of tllfe East river, at a distanjejof about 
threc-quaJrters of a mile. 

It is from this point of the Battery, at the extre- 
mity of the islapd, that the topogi*aphy of the city 
nyiy he most clcsrrly traced. Advancing from this 
point northward, though strictly in about a N.N.E. 
direction,^ the great avenue of Broadway extends 
' from the Battery where it begins, to Union Place 
where it terminates, a distance of nearly three miles 
in a direet line. Beyond this, two large roads conti- 
nue the way onward in the same general direction, 
the Hacrlcma road diverging a little to the east, and 
the Bloomingdale road a little to the west, each 
extending to the extremity of the island. For this 
length, of three miles, the city may be said to be com- 
pactly built ; and for t\to miles beyond tbi^, the ave- 
nues and streets are laid out, many of them paved and 
lighted, and in seVferal of them, houses are built on 
each side. From Broadway, as from a eommon centre, 
the lateral or cross streets lead out east and west, on 
either side, terminating at one or other jo{ the fiver.' 
► fronts, and enabling the passenger, as he goeg up or 
down this great thorougbfa];c, to see at almost every 
opening, the ships af the wharfs, at andhor, or under 
sail. SevfSral great ^venues, of nearly equal lengthy 
and breadth with the principal oilb of Broadiyay, 
run nearly parallel to it on either side, or lengthwise 
of the city,. the principal of which arc Greenwich 
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Street and Hudson Street on the west, near the North 
river ; and the»Bowery, which makes a slight gurve 
and intersects the most densely ppopl^ T[»art of the 
town, on the east of Broadway, and these arj each 
crossed by streets at nearly right angles. 

Thc^l|m of the cityjs generally* regular— much 
more re^lar than any of ou^ old citie's ift feuropc, 
though not so regular as Pliiladelphia, in this coun- 
try, or the new parts of Edinburgh ^and London, in 
Britain. The irregularities are here, as elsewhere, 
chiefly in the oldest parts of the town. From tfic 
Batter}', for about half a mile upward, or one^sixth the 
length of the city, the irregularity is considerable, 
though even here, there are some fine separate man- 
sions, noble hotels, and regular terraces of dwellings. 



"‘The great fire ef 18i»5, which destroyed so large a 
portion of the eastern part, comprehending all the 
mercantile (juartdr near the river, and sweeping away 


^eyond tMs half inile of length, which extends 
to the open space called the ParJ^,* the streets 
become mpre regular, and the whole aspect of 
the city more modem. As you^ advance higher up . 
towards the termination ofBrpadway, the ii^rovc- 
ment becomes more and more mdhifes^ and a consi- 
derable degree of elegance as* well as regnlaritjr reigns 
in all the principal streets at the northern extremity 
of the town. 

Of the public places for air and exercise, mth 
which the continental cities of Europe arc sd.abyn- 
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dandy and agreeably furnished^ and which London, 
Bath, and some'cther of the larger cities of England, 
contain, there is a marked deficiency in New York. 
Except the Battery, which is agreeable only ir sum- 
mer, th^ Bowling Green is a confined space of 200 
feet long4^ 150 broad ; the Paitk, \^hich is a compara- 
tively small spot of land (about ten acres only) in the 
heart of the city, and quite a public thoroughfare ; 
Hudson Square, the prettiest of the whole, but small, 
being only about four acres ; and the open space with- 
in Washington Square, about nine acres, which is not 
yet furnished with gravel-walks or shady trees — there 
is no large place in the nature of a park, or public 
garden, or public walk, where persons of all classes 
may take air and exercise. This is a defect which, 
it is hoped, will ere long be remedied, as theie is no 
.country perhaps in which it would be more advan- 
tageous to the health and pleasure of the community 
than this, to encourage, by every possible means, the 
use of airland exercise to a much greater extent than 
either is at present enjoyed. 

The public buildings are neither so numerefUs nor 
so striking as^ in the cities of older countries. The 
principal edifide is the City-hall, which occupies a 
commanding situation in the centre of the most po- 
pulous part of the city, and surrounded by the open 
space constituting tbc'Park. It is 2l6*feet in length 
by 105 in breadth. Itsr front, which is towards the 
south, as well as its ends towards the e£^t and west, 
•are built of fine ^ white marblp; its foundation was 
laid in 1S03, and the Wilding was completed in 1812, 
at an expense exceeding half a million of dollars ; yet, 
reientiy as this date seems, the re'ason universally 
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alleged Here 'for its jforthaem front* being built of 
browi# frcestonq, ifrhile the southern front is of pure 
white marble, is, that the builders never expected 
the city to extend bdyond tljc City-hall, to the 
north j this edifice being then at the northern, extre- 
mity o4 the tgwnj "aSid ^ew York being aceordingly 
about half a mile In length ; whereas now, this hall 
has six times as many houses north of it as it has 
south; the city having extended in that direction 
frqpi half a mile to three miles. 



To the houses, 1;herefore, occupying half a mile 
«f length fixMtf the Battery to the Qity-hah* this 
edifice presents its marble, front,* while tp the 
houses occupying three miles of length the north 
of it, its brt)wn freesteme front is alone presented ; 
so that if such a process were fifacticabje, the 
civic authorities would be glad to turn it right 
roimd, and place iw fronts just in the very opposite 
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direction to that in which <ljcy now istan*d. The 
building is much admired by the people of thft city, 
and its advantageous position occasions it at first to 
make a favourable i^]^prcssiort. But on a cloycr exa- 
mination this impression is not sustained. The win- 
dows are .much too large and tod numerous /xjj* exte- 
rior architectural beauty, though they may be advan- 
tageous for interior light and comfort. The central 
tower and dome, surmounted by a .figure of Justice, 
is not of sufficient breadth and massiveness for the 
size of the building; but the interior is well disposed, 
and possesses all the accommodation and cpnvenien'ce 
which the business of the court and matters of civic 
jurisdiction require. 

The Custom House and the Merchants’ Exchange, 
both of which were destroyed by the late’ fire, are 



described as fine edifices. "They arc about to be 
Replaced by otliers, both of which are now in com'se 
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of crcctitin, And rapiijty ayjlvancing towartls comivle- 
tioii. • THo Custijm House is to be art exact copy of 
the celebrated Parthenon at Athens, and is c<yi- 
structiyg of fine white marble. It is to be 177 Ibct 
long by 81) wide; and will tare at each fi*ont a 
splendid colonnaUblDf the Dyric order, the §ize of the 
pillars loot in height and 5 feet in diameter ; the 
centre of the interior hall is to rise in a dome 02 feet 
in diameter; the ^floors will bo supported on arches of 
stime, to be fire-proof, and the cost is estimated at 
about half a million of dollars. The Merchants’ 
Exchange is erecting no£ far from the Custom House ; 
*it promises also to be a very fine building, and not to 
cost less than the sum above named, the estimate 
indeed being somewhat higher. 



The chjirches and places of worship (of which tliere 
are 162 — only 24 of, them built before 1800, and 1-96 
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siiice) are not so romarl^ble'.for the .architectural 
beauty of their exterior, in which /hey ard gcacrally 



deficient, as for the elegance and comfort of their inte- 
riors, in Avhich they far surpass our churches in Eng- 
land. The Episcopalian chm’ches, and the chapels of 
other Christian denominations, (though all are called 
churches here,) are the same in this respect ;,thc ar- 
rangement of the seats into separate pfews, both below 
and in the galleries, is the same as with us ; but every 
seat is comfortably cushioned, and lined, at the back, 
furnished jvitt warm carpets or rigs for the feet ; the 
ai.sle%are matted to prevent the noise^f the foot; and 
the whole isVell'warmec} with stoves in every part. 
In many caSes, the p 'ws are of highly polished maho- 
gany, and the seats are cushioned with’(|amask, exhi- 
biting great riehne^ and elegance throughout. The 
box or tub pulpit, so common in England, is eveiy- 
vhere discarded liere ; and instead of it, *a platfbnn. 
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ascended to. by a qf steps oif either side, and 

containin’|r a reax^ng-desk, and seats ftr three or four 
persons belfind it, takes its place ; a substitution whjch 
greatly improves the appearance. 

The hotels are generally on a larger scale than 
in Englmxd. ^Thb'gVeat Astof-House, whicl; overlooks 
the Park’from the west side of Broadway, .is much 
larger in area than theTargest hotel in London or 
Paris ; it makes up GOO beds, and has a propor- 
tionate establishment to. suit the scale of its general 
operations. It is built wholly of granite, is chaste 
in its syle of architcctufe, and is called after the rich 
’ John Jacdb Astor, its proprietor, who is now' deemed 
not only the wealthiest man in the «ity, but, since the 
death of .Stephen Girard of Philadelphia, is consi- 
dered the richest individual in the United States ; his 
income exceeding, it is said, a million of dollars an- 
nually, or near £250,000 sterling, from land, houses, 
stocks, and permanent sources, unconnected with the 
risks of trade, from which he has long since retired, 
having realized his inftnense wealth by a ^ong life 
industriously and successfully devoted to the fur trade. 
'rh« City Hotel is afso very large. The Washington, 
the Waverley, the Mansion House, the American, 
the Carlton, the Clarendon, the Globe, and tlu' 
Athenajum, are all Spacious cstablkthme4it&of the same 
jiature ; and others of a smaller* size al^ound itw every 
quarter. 

Of places ot puDiic amusement mere are a great 
number, including six,thcatres, which arc well filled . 
every night, though the majority orVhat w'pidd J>e 
called the jnore rcspectahle classes of societ)', tht; most 
opulent, and the most religious members of the’ com- 
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mvthity, do not generally ,pati?onize, or. approve of 
theatrical exhibitions under their pre^entraailagewient. 
Tlje large sums paid, to English and odier foreign 
actors and actresses wlio visit America is m^de up 
by the attendance of foreigners and jjorsons not be- 
longing* to, either of the glasses bfeft)l'e enumerated ; 
and this mil hai'dly be wondered at, when it is stated 
that every ono of these theatres was not only open, 
but presented a combination of new and unusual 
attractions, on the evenings of days kept by the classes 
named as davs of religious obsen'ance — the one, the 
day set apart by the proclanSation of the state go- 
vernment as a day of public thanksgiving and the 
other, Christmas Aay. 

The private dwellings contain, as must bo the 
case in all large cities, a great variety of kinds and 
descriptions. The older houses arc small,*and mostly 
built of wood, painted yellow or white. These are 
now confined to the residences of the poorer classes, 
and arc fast disappearing in every (juartcr ; their 
places being occupied by shbstantial buildings of 
brick, though here and there arc a few withigranite 
fronts. Tpp style of dccoratidn, in the stcpsi of 
ascent, the art* railings, and the doors, is more florid 
and ornamental than in the best parts of London, and 
the interioi^ofi’iC principal housed may be described 
as -spacious, Jiandsomo, and luxurious, with lofty 
passages, good ltair '(i.i>$cs^ large rooms, and costly 
and gorgeous furniture. Thcrfe arc many individual 
houses of much .greater splepilour in Ijindon than 
any to seen i& New York, .especially in the man- 
sions 4 >f the English nobility ; but, on the jvholc, the 
nftmbbr of large, commodious, and,\5lcgantly furnished 
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private ‘dwellings in/ New York fs much greaJer 
in proportion to ihe whole population than those of 
London, aM approaches fearer to the ratio .of 
Edinburgh or Paris. • 

The streets are very unequal ih their proportions 
and cp^ditiop. '*l1he great, avenue of Broadway is 
striking from its continuous and unbroken length of 
three miles in a straight line : but its breadth, about 
eighty feet, is nqjt sufficiently ample for the due pro- 
pqrlion to its length. It is, moreover, wretchedly 
paved, both in the centre and on the sides. Large 
holes and deep pits are frequently seen in the former; 

’ and in tfie latter, while before some houses the 
slabs of stone are large, unifema, and level, there is 
often an immediate transition from these to broken 
masses of lopse stones, that require the greatest cau- 
tion to pas^ over, especially in wet or frosty weather. 
The lighting and cleansing of the streets is not 
nearly so good as in the large towns of England, 
the gas being scanty in quantity, the lamps too far 
removed from each othef, and the body of scavengers 
both weak in numbers and deficient in organization. 
Some of the smallei' streets are almost iqipassablc in 
times of rain and snow ; and when not incommoded 
by a profusion of mud or watei*, they are prolific in 
their supply of du^. Many of the streets* have trees 
.planted along* the edge of the /oot .pavembit on 
each side, which, in summei^ . affords an agreeable 
shade, but in autumA it has the disagreeable effect 
of strcwingi "the path« with falling, leaves, and in 
winter it makes the asppet more dredfy. , • 

A custpm prevails, in the principal streets for 
shops, of having Hooden pillars planted along the 

VOL. 1. E * 
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oulcr edge of tlic pavcmejit, vVtli horizontal beams 
reaching from *pillar to pillar, not unlike the stan- 
chions and cross pieces of a rope* walk. * On these 
pillai's, usually painted white, dre pasted large pi'into<l 
placard^, announciftg the articles sold in the shop 
before which they stand j am\ froifi Mie under side of 
the horizontal beam are suspended, by hooks or rings, 
show-boards with printed bills of every colour. This 
is especially the case opposite the bpokstores. An- 
other purpose which these pillars and beams sciwe, 
is that of suspending awnings from the houses to the 
end of the pavement in summer, which must makt; 
the shade grateful to the foot-passenger ; tnit at all 
other times theso»wooden appendages, made as they 
are without regard to regularity or uniformity, are a 
great drawback to the otherwise good aypeswance of 
the streets. Broadway, which is groat disfigured 
by these, is therefore niugh inferior to Regent Street 
in London, in the general air of cleanliness, neatness, 
light, sjiaciousncss, good pavement, and fine shops, 
by whicn the latter is chanfeterized ; and although 
the number of beautiful and gaily-dressed* ladies, 
who make Jjroadway tlunr momftig promenade, laiit- 
ing shopping, v isiting, and walking at the same time, 
gives it a very animated appearance on a fine day 
between twe! jind two o’clock ; ^’ct the absence of 
handsome cquipages»and fine horses, and the fewness 
of welVdressed §eiitl)mpn who have leisure to devote 
to morning piomcnadcs of pleasure, occasions Brotul- 
way to be inferior in the gciif ral effeef gjf brilliance 
a»d elggancc the throng, of Regent Street on a 
fine (Jay in May, between three and four o’clock. 

*■ T-he civil or municipal govenvnent of the town is 
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vested in a* mayor, alderman, and common-council, 
elected annually universal suffrage and the ballot, 
at the time when* the election for the legislature? of 
the Slate takes place,* which js annually. Political 
or jiarty considerations appear to weigh more with 
the el^^oi's than mere fitness for the duties of office ; 
and accordingly, Whig and Tory strive here*, as they 
do in England, to fill the municipal body with per- 
sons of their ow? politics, as if it seemed to them 
iiQpossiblc that a good civic or municipal functionar}^ 
could be found, out of the ranks of their own political 
party. Their jurisdiction extends over the city and 
the surrounding waters. The offices are not largely 
paid, nor accompanied by much patronage ; and the 
candidates are rarely considered to he invested with 
much additional dignity by their civic functions. 



• CHAP. IV. 


Population of New York — Strangers, residents, merchants, traders 
— Public conveyances, omnibuses, hackney coach.cs — Private, 
equipages, carriages, servants — ^Male and fqmale society, ditfer- 
ences between them — Private parties, balls and suppers — 
Comparison between English and American soirees — ExpensiVo 
and profuse entertainments given — Condition of the humbler 
classes in America — Political parties. Conservatives, Reformed, 
Radicals, Americans, Whigs, Democrats, Loco-focosJ—Politics of 
the wealthy mercantile classes — Causes of the recent panic or em- 
barrassment — Extravagant habits engendered by the credit sys- 
tem — Eifects of this on all classes of society — Loss of ?0,0(X),(K)0 
by the great fire at New York — Newspapers of New York — 
f )rgans of parties — Penny newspapers, character a.id influence — 
Proceedings of the election for state legislature — Public meetings 
to support candidates for office — State of political parties — 
Deadly reciprocal hostility — ‘Gross misrepresentations of the 
motives and ends of each — Difficulty of extracting truth fi*oin 
such conflicting statements — Attendance at the polls during the 
clection-^Deficiency of a previous •registration of voters — Vote 
by ballot, not secret voting generally — Reasons why this is not 
necessary in America — Success of the Whigs in tlie Nfsw York 
election — Intoxication of ioy in the triurtiphant party — Extr^,va- 
gant projects bf political demonstration — National character and 
taste exliibited in this. 

’’The popula^ioir of New York is estimated af present 
to be little shorjt of 300,000. Of these’perhaps there 
are 20,Q00 foreigners, including English and persons 
from Canada and the British possessions, an*d 30,000 
€trangers from other states ofi the Uniiiii, making 
therefor^ the fixed resident population 250,000, 
and th« floating population about 50,000 more. The 
greatest number of these are eng^igbd in commerce 
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or trade, with a due/admixture of professional men, 
as ctergy, physicians, and lawyers.* But among 
them all, there aife fewer than perhaps in any other 
community in the worKl, who live without any osten- 
sible avocation. The richest csEpitalists still take a 
part ip|the ljusines*s-prQceedjngs of the day^ and men 
who have professedly retired, and have no counting- 
house or mercantile establishment, still retain so 
much of the relish for profitable occupation, that they 
npnglo freely with the merchants, and are constantly 
found to be the buyers and sellers of stock, in funds, 
of shares in companies,* canals, rail-roads, banks, &c. 

The rdsult of all this is, to produce the busiest 
community that any man could desire to live in. In 
the streets, all is hurry and bustle ; the very carts, 
instead of hging drawn by horses at a walking-pace, 
are often iflet at a gallop, and always in a brisk trot, 
with the carter standing in. the front and driving by 
reins. Omnibuses are as numerous as in London, 
many of them draum by four horses, though the car- 
riages are inferior to the English ones, fiackney- 
coache# are also abundant, and superior in every 
respect to those or London. These, jvith private 
carriages, which, however, are few arsi plain, gene- 
rally with a black coachman and footman, without 
display of livery o\ armorial bearings,* added to gigs 
and other vehicles, make up a cr^wd of conv^'ances 
through the public streets, .v^hich, *from their bad 
pavementj occasions as much rattling noise as in the 
most bustlhig parts of Piccadilly pr Cheapside. The 
whole of the population seen in the* streets ^loem "to 
enjoy thi% bustle, and add to it by their own^rapid 
pace, as if they wer« all going to some’place of appoiift- 
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ment, and were hurrying cn, under the apprehension 
of being too late. 

,Of the men thus seen in publid, the ^cater part 
arc well dressed, and the mbre fashionable among 
them more expensively than the same classes in Eng- 
land. Bhick cloth is the alnjost universal w^ ar, and 
for the finest description of this, the most extravagant 
prices are paid. Full cloth-cloaks, with velvet or 
fur collai’s and linings, and rich tassels, are more nu- 
merous than with us ; and the whole outer aspect ,of 
the moving crowd indicates greater gaiety, and much 
more regard to personal appearance. The men afe 
not generally as handsome, however, as they are well 
dressed. An almost universal paleness of counte- 
nance is seen, without the least tinge of ruddiness or 
colour; the marks of care and anxiety arc also 
deeply furrowed on brows not yet bearing the impress 
of age ; and a general gloom or sadness of counte- 
nance is the rule — and hilarity of aspect, or cheerful- 
ness of appearance, the exception. 

The women far exceed the*mcn in the costliness of 
their dresses, and in the gaietj^of their walking appa- 
rel. There^is, perhaps, :io cify in the world" in 
which so many expensively-dressed ladies may be 
seen walking or shopping, as on a fine nroming may 
be met with in'Broadway. Rich and bright-coloured 
silks, matins, .and other sinuiarly coStly materials,' 
with ermine-lined cloaks, 'ard the most expensive 
furs — white, pink, and blue, satin bonnets with ostrich 
feathers and flowers pf the first (piality — &re worn by 
alkw'ho,assume‘*fo be genteel,. or rank in the class of 
ladies, and the whole force of the wardrobe scorns to 
bfe exhausted in the walking costuhib. The women. 
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morcovsr, arc much htindsomcr than the men. ^rUev 
are ^Imost unifo|^mly good-looking — the greater num- 
ber are what wovild be called in England “ pretty 
women,” which is- soqiething between good-looking 
and handsome, in the nice distinctions of beauty. 
This uniformity teii tends also to their figures, which 
are ahilosrf; uhiversally SlendSr, and of good ’symmetry. 
V^ery few large or stout women arc seen, and none 
that we should call masculine. A more than usual 
degree of feminine delicacy, enhanced by the general 
jihleness of complexion and slightness of figure, is 
pjvrticularly characteristic of American females — and 
the extreme respect and deference shown to them 
evciw Inhere by men, has a tendency to increase that 
delicacy,^ by making them more clepcndent on the 
attention and assistance of others, than English ladies 
of the sanv? class usually arc. 

It is in private society, however, that one can best 
judge of both ; and the Result of my observation, 
after having seen much of them in domestic circles, 
and ill large and fasliionablc parties, was* this — as 
wives ^and mothers, the American women appear to 
be. exemplary in the extreme ; and while the interior 
of their dwellings exhibits the greatesf attention to 
every thing that can give domestic comfort, an air of 
propriety and decorum reigns over all their establish- 
ments. In ^Jie private and social visits wjhich w’e 
were permitted to pay to some of fh6 families with 
whom WB were on the most iiitimate footing, "nothing 
could surpass the general gootl sense, amiahility, in-^ 
telligencc, and benevolence, wlfich’jnarkcd the con- 
versation. The wonicn were always equal to The 
men, and often superior to them,*in the extent, of 



their* reading, and the shrewdness of their observa- 
tions ; and though there is eveiy wliere, on the part 
of American females, as far as we .had seen them, a 
shrinking away from any share in political conversa- 
tion, (the notion studiously impressed on them' by the 
men, and not unwillingly entertained by themselves, 
being, thaf it is unbecoming' the timid and l eliring 
delicacy of the female character to meddle with poli- 
tical matters,) yet, whenever they ventured to pass 
this harrier, and indirectly develope^ their views on 
public affairs, there seemed to me a clearacss and a 
soundness in their remarks, which sufficiently evinced 
their thorough understanding of the suhjert. The 
leading features of the female character hci’c, how- 
ever, in the best circles, are — domestic fidelity, social 
cheerfulness, unostentatious hospitality, and moral 
and religious benevolence. There are, perhaps, ten 
times the number of women in good society in New 
York, who interest themStelves in the support and 
direction of moral objects and benevolent institutions, 
that could be found in any city of the same popula- 
tion in Europe; and while the husbands ai’e_ busily 
engaged in their mercantile or professional avo,'‘.a- 
tions, a goo(h portion of the wealth they acquire is 
directed by the benevolent influences of Uieir wives 

inta useful and charitable channels', 

• *' <1 

In the gayer parties of fashionably soirees and 
balls, tlie ladie% do not appear to so much advantage 
as in the sunny promen'ade, or in the private circle at 
home. Their fashionable parties are as injudiciously 
crowded with m,orc persons than the rooms will ac- 
commodate, as in London — three or four hundred is 
not an iln usual number of guests ; and though t he rooms 
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are spacious, yet the c»owd is so uncomfortably great, 
that dancers |jave* scarcely room to make a small 
circle in the middle of the dense mass ; while those 
wh\> (Jo not dance, jnust be content to rem^un 
w'edged into one compact and splid phalanx, from 
which there is no»moving, even for a change of posi- 
tion, tflf the dance is oveV ; ahd even then itWl some- 
times take a quarter of an hour to elbow through the 
crowd from one room to another. I was asked, at one 
of tliesc fashiona&te parties, by a lady, what there was 
in the scene before us which characterized it as Ame- 
rican, and wherein it ditfered from an English party 
of the saoie number and description. My answer 
was, that the chief points of difference observable to 
me were ^these — that there were a greater number 
of pretty female forms and faces than were ever to be 
seen in an ‘equal number of English persons, and 
especially among the younger portion ; but there were 
no such examples of striking and surpassing beauty 
as one sometimes sees in one or two favoured indivi- 
duals of a large party atJiome. There werecio “ fine 
womcn^’ in the English sense of that term, compre- 
heqiimg the requisites ‘of tall, full, and commanding 
figures, bold and striking as well as beaufiful features, 
rosy colour, expressive eyes, and the noble air and 
carriage of a lofty «nd dignified rank. ^ On the other 
hand, the Aniprican ladies were "dressed morc^in the 
extreme of fashion, both as to form and fnaterials ; but 
there wciie no such splcn^d (lisplays of jewels as one 
sees in an !l^nglish pai^y. The dancing w'as monoto- 
nous and indifferent — ^partly froih languor, and partly, 
it is believed, from affectation of indifferened, which 
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is.considercd to ■be more genteel tlimi vulgar vivacity 
— a weakness, mo doubt, copied frora the Engli.'jli. 

The gentlemen, in these fashionable ‘parties, ap- 
peared far less handsome in p‘3rson and less polished 
in manners than the ladies ; and many whom we saw 
w’ere evidently very ill at eaife, anddMd their thoughts 
occupied *by other subjects than those immlfediutcly 
before them. The refreshments were all substantial, 
as w'ell as costly ; if there was a fault in them, it 
w'as that they were generally too abundant, and the 
pressure of the suppe»*-rooms most frequently exceed- 
ed that of the apartments of the dance. Cards are 
rarely or never seen — the influence of tho- religious 
bodies on public opinion having banished these from 
general society ; and the propriety of language among 
all classes of the men is remarkable, as not an oath, or 
an imprecation, so often oflending the car in what 
are deemed the best circles in England, anywhere 
disturbs the general decorum of the scene. The 
same late hours as are followed in Plngland, unfortu- 
nately prevail here; and the most fashionable persons, 
though invited for eight, rarely come till ten or eleven, 
and parties of any extent in ’numbers’ arc not often 
broken up ti?l two or three in the morning. 

The condition of the more humble classes, as 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, clerks, an l artisans, is cer- 
tainly njore comfortable than that of the same classes 
in England ; and dlthough they are all at present 
more oi" Icso affected ‘by the general depression of 
trade, occasioned by the late pjcuniar)’^ crisis in the 
’States, from which New York has suffered more cx- 
tensivelj', perhaps, than any other city in the Union, 
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yet all seem to possess ^ood dwellings, abundalit 
clothhig, and an timple supply of foocT. You do not 
see any where in the streets persons asking alms, ,or 
labouring under any vlteible want of the necessaries 
of life ; nor do the offensive and disgusting scenes so 
often yj^nesspd in tW gyeat thoroughfares gf London 
and the other large cities and towns of Britain, in 
the persons of drunken men and women, with filthy 
and ragged chil^iren, deprived of their due by the 
intemperance of their parents, ever meet the eye in 
the great public thoroughfares of the city, at least ; 
afly more than the painful spectacle of young and 
miserabl<f females earning a wretched and precarious 
subsistence by the wages of prostitution. That there 
does exist both poverty and intemperance, and that 
prostitution, and crime accompany these, in the less 
frequented* quarters of this city, there can be no 
doubt ; but they do not obtrude themselves on the 
public eye in every part of the pi'incipal streets, as 
they do in London ; and after residing in New York 
for four months, being out almost every day, and visit- 
ing neiftrly every part of the town in succession, we did 
no<5 in the whole, sec so many of cither pf the classes 
named, during all that period, as one meets in a sin- 
gle morning’s walk from Charing Cross to Comhill. 

There are here, as there ara in England, three 
political partlfcs — conservatives^ moderjitc reformers, 
and radicals ; and, folloAving,a/tcr tlib bad example of 
the mother country, 'each party seems determined to 
sec no virtue and n^ merit ii^ cither of the others.. 
The conservatives arq here cal]||d*Whigs ; , the mo- 
derate reformers are callctl Democrats j and the radi- 
cals arc called Loco Focos, a recent name, bestoiTcd 
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Oil them from this incident : a public mectidg of the 
Democrats wai called at Tammany* Hall, their 'usual 
plgce of assembling ; and the Radicals, wi'shing to ob- 
tain possession of the room/ but *not being strong 
enough in numbers to effect this by force, resorted 
to the follpu'ing stratagem : — each member of the radi- 
cal body-was furnished with one of the small instan- 
taneous light-matches, which are called loco focos — 
and each taking a box of these in his pocket, they 
contrived, by a preconcerted arrangement, to extin- 
guish all the lights of the room, during the proceed- 
ings of the evening. The whole of the auclienCe 
being thus left in utter darkness, the greatef number 
of them, who were not in the secret, went away; when 
the radicals, taking advantage of their retirement, 
lighted all their matches, and with these, rekindled 
the lights in everypart of the room at once, dfter which 
they voted into the chair a.member of their own body, 
proposed and carried their own previously-prepared 
resolutions, and sent them out in the papers of 
the following day, as the resolutions of the great De- 
mocratic meeting, held by public advertisement at 
Tammany l^all. This trick, as ‘might be expected, 
brought deserved discredit on the party practising it, 
and has fixed upon them a name which unites oppro- 
brium and ridicule in one. * 

Thot 'conservatives are here called’' Whigs ; and 

4 * • • O’ 

they correspond in political character and sentiment 
with the Whigs of England ; being quite as loud in 
jtheir professions ,of liberal pr^iciples, but quite as 
ntiwilling to cafry^hem out into practice. One of 
their leading organs lately published a very.- remark- 
able essay, signed' “Sidney,” attributed to the pen of a 
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prominent leader of tiic Whig party, which, be’sides 
advocating consilrvativo principles generally, went 
the length Kif saying, that “experience had shown 
that Vicre was as much, chance of obtaining’ a 
good chief magistrate by hereditary descent as by 
popular, election, ‘aftid th^ consequently the monar- 
chicar^hciple was as* favourable to liberty as the 
republican.” This doctrine was so acceptable to the 
greater number of the Whigs, that most of their 
newspapers lau^dd it ; until it was attacked with 
such ability and force in the democratic prints, that 
the young men among the Whigs felt it neccssaiy to 
• hold a pi^lic meeting, to disavow their participation 
in any such doctrine, and to declare themselves to be 
uncompromising republicans. * 

As fqr, however, as I was able to discover, by 
my intercourse with editors and political men of 
all parties, and by comparison of their journals, I 
found the American Whigs to be quite as conserva- 
tive as their namesakes at home. They are nearly 
all in favour of giving wealth a more open and direct 
influcn<jp than it now possesses, in the suffrage for 
elecJ;ions, and A^ould.beglad to exclude from the elec- 
toral body all who have not some fixed amount of 
property. [They are against any changes that would 
increase the poweuior influence of the people. Thdiy 
^are in favour qf iionopolies in efiartered or incorpo- 
rated banks, and against jree trade, •cjiTcept in their 
own products and manufactures. They* sympathize 
almost universally wit|i the Jory party in England ; 
they think that even Lord Grej^ cawed the princi- 
ples of reform too far, and would he glad to See iSc 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert.Peel rcstoicd to 
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office. They think Loirl John Russell perfectly 
right in refusing to accede to ary proposition for 
the extension of the sufifrage, for shortening the 
duration of parliament, or for granting the yptc by 
ballot. They arc against the separation of the church 
of England from the state, and a^-ainst any alteration 
in the ponstitution of the House of Lords. ' They 
are averse to any discussion of the question of Slavery, 
and are generally hostile to its abolition. They con- 
demn the Canadians for their attempt to establish a 
free government for themselves ; and, in short, they 
think, and feel, and act, with reference to the other 
classes of the community here, just as the '.'’orics and 
high-conservative Whigs do in England. 

The numerical force of this party is very consi- 
derable irfNew York, and it is still more remarkable 
for the wealth and influence of its mejnliers than 
even for their numbers. Nearly all the rich capi- 
talists and merchants belong to this party ; the more 
wealthy tradesmen also adhere to it : while the clergy 
of the ^Episcopal church, Ahc ministers of other 
Christian sects, the lawyers, and the medical profes- 
sion, — in short, all who desire to rank with the ^ris- 
tocratical oi* genteel portion of society, either really 
entertain, or find it convenient to profess, whig or 
conservatiw principles, and pref er the latter name 
to the ^former. Wfiat has contributes^ very much to 
strengthen this party amor.g the merchants of this 
city, i^ the financial Measures, pursued by General 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, ^le last two presidents, 
in refusing to*j*enAw the charter of the United 
'^Itates *Bank, and insisting 6n the payment of all 
symsTdue to the .government, whether for fhe sale of 
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lands, (Ulties on goods, or other sources of revenue, 
in a, metallic currency. That these* measures had 
the effect of hastening the commercial crisis which 
lately , affected this eguntry from one end to the 
other, ‘there can be no doubt j Jj’it the remote and 
real cause of this crisis was, first, the habit which 
all elates s6em within* the* last few year§^to have 
contracted, of speculating beyond their means, of 
living beyond their income, of spending money 
before it was 'acquired, and of keeping up the 
appearance of men who had realized large fortunes, 
while they were only .in the act of accumulating 
• them, ^xtravagant expenditure in houses, in fur- 
niture, in entertainments, in equipages, in dress, in 
servants, in short, in every branch* of disbursement, 
was characteristic of all the trading classes j and so 
long as* thd credit system allowed them to import 
largely from England, and pay in notes or bills at 
long dates, the evil day could be deferred by one 
expedient succeeding another. In the midst of this 
came the great fire at.Ncw York in 1835, which 
destroyed property to the amount of 20,000,000 of 
dollars, and made nearly all the insurance offices in 
the city insolvent. Then came the di’aJh of another 
20,000,000, or perhaps 30,000,000, to rebuild the 
houses destroyed, <md replace the goods consumed, 
making 20,0Cjp,000 lost, and 3(5,000,000 expended, 
* or 50,000,0(X) taken from the •fixijd* and floating 
capital of this single city. ’Those who* had* specu- 
lated largely* in the purchase of lands, tried to with- 
draw their capital from the in\*estmcnt ; but where 
all were sellers, and nbne buyers, prices wefe ruin- 
ously low^: others, who had large stocks of gOjiSls on 
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hand from the excessive impoitations of tho» preced- 
ing year, tried to, raise money bysforced sales, but 
there were no buyers ; and in the midst of all this, as 
the debts due to England were so much largc^v than 
could be paid in .the produce of the country, for 
which the markets at hom^ Avercr declining, the re- 
mittance of specie became tlfe only mode (tf isiistain- 
ing the credit of the mercantile body, and this could 
be obtained only by immense sacrifices of property. 

My own conviction is, from all'l have seen and 
heard, that if the President of the United States had 
never taken the steps he did, in refusing to renew t]m 
charter of the United States’ Bank, removing the 
government deposits, and demanding payment of the 
revenue in metallic currency, this commercial crisis 
would nevertheless have still come, though not per- 
haps so soon ; because its real causes were the im- 
mense sacrifice of property by the fire ; the drain of 
capital necessary to replace what was destroyed ; the 
wild and almost mad speculations indulged in by the 
people, merchants becoming, purchasers of land in 
provinces and places they had never seen, and .giving 
almost any price to-day, in the hope that they might 
sell it for a bdtter price to-morrow ; never intending to 
occupy it, but to pass it on from hand to hand till 
it found a purchaser whose payment was so extrava- 
gant that he could get no one to tako it from him. 
In this public 'dblirram, fannc'fs abandoned the tillage 
of their soi*k and beeame speculators and traders 
also ; so that cultivation bein^ neglected, the coun- 
try, the best adapted' in the world to supply all other 
nations with its surplus grain, became so unpro- 
ductit^e of this first necessary of life, as to lie obliged 
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to import grain from<he SErv0ra.l cargoes •of 

whicj^ arrived ii# this port di|iii^ tlj^ last and the 
preceding .year. . The government-measures, ^no 
doubt^ hastened the crisis onward, though it did not 
create it ; and the natural unwillingness of all par- 
ties to reproach themselv^ for their own folly and 
cxtraf absence, which were tfie real causes of .the evil, 
after all, made them the more ready to charge all 
these arils on the government, so that General Jack- 
son and Mr. Vail Buren have been literally made 
tlie scape-goats, by which the merchants, traders, 
bankers, and speculators of all kinds, endeavoured 
to get ri^ of the burden of their own sins, by pla- 
cing them on the heads of the two presidents named. 

As might be expected, the party of the rich have 
the greatest number of newspapers arranged on their 
side ; for it* is by the rich that the newspapers are 
cverjTvhcre chiefly supported. The mere sale of a 
paper here, as in England, is wholly improductive of 
profit ; advertisements arc the only source of gain : 
the papers most read by the rich, -will therefore be 
the favoured channel for advertisements, and here, 
thed*ichest merchants as well as the sm^est traders 
advertise their goods. The gains thus acquired by 
a newspaper enabling’ it to be more profuse in its 
expenditure, it caif command the earliest news, the 
.most correct imports of public proceedings, dsid in- 
deed have all its departmcnl;^^ condActed witj^ more 
talent, betause it hajlmore funds at its disposal to 
pay for the unavoidable cost of all these aids. There 
are thus no less than. ten large daily papers, 
morning ^d five evening, devoted to the pai'ty of 
the Wliigs, with sUght shades of characteristic dif- 
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fcyences betweeiFthem ; while there arc only tj^ro large 
daily papers devoted to the party of the Democrats, 
or that of the present administration j find though 
eacli of the Whig papers, talten chiefly by the rich, 
not only supports itself, but yields a handsome annual 
surplus income, the papers of tlio other party are 
thought .not to pay their expenses, but to ‘require 
every now and then pecuniary aid for their support. 
The Evening Post, which is the leading paper of 
the Democrats, is at present undci* the editorship- of 
one of the most celebrated poets of the country, 
William Cullen Bryant, who may fairly rank with 
our Campbell, the author of the Pleasures pf Hope ; 
and, like other great poets, Milton, Byron, Camp- 
bell, and Moore, he is an extreme Liberal in his 
politics. In talent, wit, taste, and, above all, in 
gentlemanly fairness of argument, this paper appeared 
to me to possess great superiority over most of its op- 
ponents, though there are several of the W'hig journals 
conducted with great ability also; but the vitupe- 
rative siyie with which most of the public writers 
denounce every one who thinks or feels difl^jrently 
from themselves, shows how easy it Is to combine 
loud professions of liberal principles with the bitter- 
est intolerance and most uncharitable bigotry. 

“Besides 4;he larger iiewspapers,'*which are sold at 
the price o^ about < threepence English, there are 
several, dail^ papers publJebod at a cent, or a half- 
penny each. These are very small in size, and ineffi- 
cient in managepierjt, their profits not’ admitting of 
adequate ex^nditure for great talent, though one 
of tlipm, the Sun, is said to circulate 30,000 copies 
daily: . Their ‘cheap price occasions them to be 

’ '-Tn-.-a 'Vr'.TT’T-pi'ia'- uud thcreforc, 
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with only one exception, these cheap papers afe 
demqpratic, and^ two or three of them what are 
called loco-foco. -They have not talent enough eni- 
ployeil,on them, however, to give them much in- 
fluence* in political circles ; and their chief attraction 
seems to lie, first,* in the cheapness of their price, 
and then in Ihcir containing those police reports of 
crimes and quarrels, which, unhappily, interest so 
large a portion of mankind, and for which the con- 
duotors of ncwsjJhpers, as unhappily, find it to 
their interest or profit to cater. The only very 
cle^yer paper of this class that I saw, was one that is 
now extiijpt. It was called “ The Plain Dealer,” 
and conducted hy Mr. Leggat, one of the most 
powerful political writers in the.country. It was an 
exact copy of the London Examiner, in shape, size, 
typography^ *and arrangement, and was written in 
the democratic tone and brilliant and witty style of 
the model it had chosen, in its best days. But it 
was too clever and too refined for the multitude ; it 
wanted that charm for vulgar tastes which thd annals 
of crimg and vice can alone supply ; and its very 
purity S'nd excellence were, therefore, the causes of 
its failure. The rich, who might havg relished it's 
talent and wit, if it had been employed in the advocacy 
of their interests, \K)uld not patrpnize it because it 


was democratic^ and the other .classes,^ though ap- 
proving of its politics, foimd^it dull? without^ their 
accustomed stimulus ; ' and thus the paper fell, for 
want of adcqptite support. 


I had an excellent opportunity of sCbing the workr*. 
ing of the jiolitical machine, and the conflict of^ op- 
posing parties, in general elcctioif for the jState» 


11 ? Q 
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Lfegislature, which occurred, scon after my amval in 
New York, in the month of Novemh’jr. Heretofore, 
tlm composition of the legislature for the State of 
New York, including the two houses, the Assembly 
and the Senate, as well as the Governor, was, like that 
of the Congress or legislature of Vhe general govern- 
ment, democratic, or favourable to the existence of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration. The changes in public 
opinion, wrought by the commercial disasters of 
which I have previously spoken, had occasioned such 
a feeling of hostility to the present cabinet — as the 
supposed cause of those financial difliculties, from 
which all classes were more or less suffei^ing — that 
the Whigs determined to avail themselves of this 
change, to effect a complete renovation of their two 
houses of State legislature, by making their own 
party predominant. Accordingly, the note of pre- 
paration was sounded early, by all their organs of 
the press; and while committees were forming in 
town and countrj', and meetings held every night in 
the week, by old and young,' to organize and arrange 
their plans of oxKjration, pass strong resolutions, 
print them in the newspapers, and distribute them 
freely through every part of the city ; the editors 
themselves were all busily engaged in aiding these 
o^rationsi by thei^ daily appeals. A stranger ar- 
riving* in th<i country, and not knowing any thing of 
the stpte of pstrties beforcbjind, or of the mode of 
warfare practised on such occasions, would> have ima- 
gined that the fate^of the whole Union depended on 
■the issue of this single election ; that if it were 
canjed in favour of the Whigs, the nation would in- 
Staritl^ be r^oVed to the highest degree of commer- 
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cial prosperity ; ^ut tJiat, if carried a^inst them, the 
result would be universal bankruptcy* total annihila- 
tion of all 'the elements of prosperity, the dissolution 
of th(? Union, the ihsufrection of the slave population, 
and tlie destruction of all that was worth preserving 
in the country. *l'herp wag no term of (^prohrium 
.too severe for them to apply to their opponents, the 
democratic republicans. ‘ They called them atheists, 
infidels, agrarians, incendiaries, men who were , 
^Ihout religion and without honesty, who desired to 
pull down all that was venerable in the institutions 
of the country, to seize the property of the rich and 
divide it»among the poor, to demolish the churches, 
to destroy the courts of justice, ta let loose all the 
criminals from the jails, to abolish all government, 
and to produce only a chaos of anarchy and confusion. 
Some fewVho heard all this, seemed really to believe 
it ; but the greater number knew it to be merely elec- 
tioneering language, and disregarded it accordingly ; 
though they had no objection whatever to^ its use, 
provided it would attain the end they had in view. 

To ifle it w^ at oncc,both ludicrous and disgusting; 
ludicrous, because of the gravity with which it was 
reiterated, day after day, in the face, ftot only of re- 
peated contradictions and disavowals of any such 
objects or such doctrines on the othel: side ; but in 
spite of challefiges, again^and t^gin repeated,'to pro- 
duce any well-authenticated cpeech or nyfiting of any 
of the democratic par^y, in which such doctrines were 
avowed, or*from which they could even be inferred;* 
but which challenges •were no more heeded than' 'if ' 
they had* never been offered. It was ludicrous to 
me also, because ft so constantly reminded me ’of fhc 
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equally groundless imputations* heai^ed mi the libe- 
ral party In India, by the advocates of the' goi crn- 
ment in that country, when the press first began to 
call public attention to public abuses there ; and of the 
misrepresentations continually made in England by the 
journals of each party, of the objecis and intentions 
of the other ; the radicals denouncing the tories as 
wanting nothing but the restoration of absolute 
, tyranny and arbitrary power ; the tqvies denouncing 
the radicals as wishing for nothing" but the destruc- 
tion of all property, government, and religion ; and 
the whigs denouncing both, and praising themselves 
as the only body, that can cither save the state, 
or accomplish any rational improvement in public 
affairs. 

The object of these meetings and appeals was to 
select and recommend a list of candidates for 
senators, representatives, sheriff, county-clerk, and 
coroner ; the election for all these taking place at 
the same time — though the state legislature, for which 
the senators and representativ'es were required, holds 
its sittings at Albany, the state metropolis, distant 
150 miles up- the ri\ C" Hudson, while the municipal 
body and its officers hold their sittings in New York. 
The committees of the tw’o opposing parties, having 
both completed their lists, designating whom they 
prefer dhd wish to sefe elected a$ senators, whom as 
representative, and so op. — Such lists arc published in 
their respective papers, and ca'^ed the Whig ticket 
an d the Democratic ticket; and every effol’t is made, 
TJJ' placarding the walls with large bills, by the dis- 
tribution of small ones, and by personal canvass car- 
ried oh* with unremitting activity 'oh both sides, to 
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prevail *011 <ill w^om .Ihey.can influence, o* persuaAe, 
to aiopt* their views, and vote for “ tHe whole ticket ” 
of the pafty they espouse, as it is printed. The 
voting takes place by wards, there being fifteen or 
sixteen wards in this city, and a voting jdacc being 
apporijoned^to eaefe ward, tlye committee of /jach party 
is thus able to canvass every male inhabitant of their 
own ward; and as there is no difficulty in obtaining 
from the voters gt previous declaration as to the ticket 
fgf which they mean to vote, the numbers of each party- 
can be almost as accurately ascertained before as 
after the election, though there is no want of zeal on 
each side to exaggerate the number of tbeir respec- 
tive adherents, for the sake of deceiving or influen- 
cing others to favour the strongest party. 

A few djiys previous to the election, assessors are 
chosen to Superintend the voting ; and one from each 
party attends at the polling places, in addition to the 
official superintendant appointed by the municipal 
authorities. The voting places are open rooms, ge- 
nerally on the ground-floor, furnished only with a 
counter and a desk, inside which the superintendant 
and a registering clerk take their places. On the 
counter is a box sealed up, with an open slit on the 
top, to drop in the printed ticket. The outer dooy is 
usually surrounded with a few partisatfe of both sides, 
who, on the Approach of a vdtey, present hlhi with 
their respective tickets, eft* lists of the candidates for 
which th&y wish him’tto vote. The vote^ enters the 
room, and being always an inhabitant of the ward in* 
which he votes, both his person and his opinions a» e 
well known, if he has been long a resident, and is in 
what is called a respectable station society* He 
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taking on%of their printed papers, be drops* it into 
the box. * In nine cases out of ten there is no seerecy 
practised or desired, but the vote ‘is as well known 
as if it were proclaimed aloud; , In the case x)f an 
unknown or doubtful person coming to the poll, 
various questions arc asked him by each party, as to 
his namo) residence, citizenship, &c., but they have 
no means whatever of telling whether he answers 
truly or othenvise to their inquiries. The only qualifi- 
cation for voting being that of mature age (tw’cnty-one) 
male sex, citizenship, and actual residence in the 
ward — there being no property, or rental, or ratc-and- 
tax qualification, as in England — there are «no diffi- 
culties to be got over. But one very manifest detect 
in the system is this, that there is no previous regis- 
tration of voters, nor any preliminary inquirj’, so as 
to ascertain even the points of name, citizenship, and 
residence ; in consequence of w'hich, if a person 
presents himself under any name, the superintend- 
ants have no means of ascertaining w'hethcr he is 
really the person he pretends to be, or not ; if he 
■ calls himself a citizen, no proof of citizenship is de- 
manded bcyqnd his swearing to the fact ; and if fhe 
declares himscif a resident in the ward, no corrobo- 
^ ration of this is asked from any other party. 

In consequence ofu this defect, it is said that 
. in the* densely -peopled wards, inhabited by the 
labouring closes, and especially the emigrants, there 
are repeated instances of the ^ame man voting in 
several- wards unden different names; many Irish 
•^aboureib, who ^ave not been six months in the 
country, and who have no legal claim whatever to 
cifizeifship, voting as Americans ; rand as almost all 
these aib additions to the democratic party, they 
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assist to "altar th<i rea/ balance of po^er be|ween tlib 
contending forces. * ^ 

In all the instances that I witnessed of the busi- 
ness o# polling — and I wisited many of the wards for 
that purpose — the whole affair was conducted with 
much more order and decqyum than anyjcontestcd 
election ttat I had ever seen in England. . There 
were no party badges, in Colours or ribbons, to excite 
party animosity. , There was no drunkenness, riot, 
o?; abuse of any kind. Every man came freely to the 
poll, and went away as freely from it ; and though in 
the greatest number 5f cases it was well known 
which wav he would vote when he entered, and 
which way he had voted when he Jeft, none offered 
him the slightest molestation in word or deed, or 
even in gesture. In some of the wards, where the 
emigrants tCbound, it is said that this order and deco- 
rum docs not always prevail ; but that between Irish 
excitability and American rum and whiskey, there 
are sometimes tom garments, and hard words ex- 
changed j but even hert;, violent outrage is* seldom 
committed. It is possible, therefore, that univer- 
sal Suffrage, annual elections, and vo^ by ballot, 
may be much less productive of riot, •drunkenness, 
and disorder, than limited suffrage, unfrequent elec- 
tions, and open voting; for in^Englagadi Scotland, 
.and Ireland, Where these prevail, the scenes of dissi- 
pation and outrage are frequent ; and hcrej^ where 
these opp5sites are pr|ctised, they are rare. 

As respects the vote by ballot, the observation is . 
constantly made in England, that in^America it is i* 
failure, since it does not secure its avowed desulera- 
tum — secret votingx This is perfectly true, hut for 
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v’ery diff<^rent reasons from those. usually assigned. 
There is no imperfection in the machinery of the 
ballot here. Any man who chooses” to conceal 
from committees or canvassers how he means io vote, 
may do so with perfect safety ; for, waiting till the 
day of election, he may go to the polling phice, and 
there deposit, in print or in writing, the list of the 
candidates for whom he gives his vote, folded up, so 
that no man can see it, and no one would venture 
to molest him. It is perfectly easy, therefore,' to 
secure the utmost secrecy in voting by the present 
system of the ballot as practised in America. But 
there is no adequate motive to make a raan desire 
secrecy, while there are many powerful ones to make 
him court publicity. There are here no dependent 
farmers and forty-shilling freeholders, who must vote 
as their great agricultural landlords or patrons wish, 
or lose their friendship and protection. There are 
no shopkeepers and traders, innkeepers and mer- 
chants, so dependent on particular interests, or the 
profits of particular customers, as to make them ap- 
prehensive of their losing either the one or the other 
by their manner of voting. There are no large 
bodies of worlimen oo dependent on their employers, 
as to make it a matter of interest to shape their votes 
according to 'their ra.isters* wishes ; and as no one 
apprehends injury, or expects benefit from voting, one 
way or .the other, the full free dom of choice, or actual 
preference, is indulged by Intfm, and governs their 
determination. .There are, therefore, ni» motives to 
wte otherwise fl^an the inclination dictates ; and the 
samcv absence of hope of benefit, or fear of<cvil, takes 
away all grounds for desiring or effecting secrecy. 
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On the o*fche? han^, thc!l*c are many pcJwerful motived 
to induce a man to declare his vote j it gives him a 
claim to the sympathy and approbation of whichever 
party he votes for, tinth admits him to he an open 
participator of all their proceedings and their plea- 
sures ; ij relieves life mind from the painfuhiess of 
an imphsed re’straint, and it indulges the ^ling of 
political independence. The ballot is, therefore, a 
nonentity in America, and does not secure secret 
voting, because no *one desires or cares about secur- 
ing secrecy. In England, the same machinery would 
enable every man who had reason to apprehend in- 
jury from the independent exercise of his franchise, 
to give his vote in secret if he chose ; and until the 
powerful influences, by which the independence of 
voting is crushed in England, shall be neutralized or 
removed by* other counteracting causes, the ballot 
would be the greatest security for the dependent 
voter that could be introduced ; and none but those 
who wish to preserve these evil influences in full 
vigour, and who wish by*their exercise to coelcc the 
votes of their dependents, could furnish any intelligi- 
ble season against the ’immediate adoption of this 
security. • 

In the elections in question, which were carried 
on in the city of New York, anij which lasted for 
four consecutive* days, the Whigs were, ^ they had 
anticipated, signally successful^ ^ The'greater jpapor- 
tance was sCttached to l^is success, first, because they 
had not been in the majority before for many years, 
so that the pleasure wqs altogether \iew to them; 
secondly, l^J^r. Van Buren, the President, was a native 
of this state, was long one of its representatives,*and 
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'telied more, it' is said, upon fts support, foi^ the con- 
tinuance of his administration than on* any other 
three or four states in the Union* j and, thirdly, that 
the state of New York, from its great extent (this 
single state alono^ having an area or surface nearly 
equal to that of England,) its vast wealth, jts exten- 
sive commerce, and its increasing population, is 
called the “ empire-state,”'and is supposed to exercise 
a very powerful influence in its example over all the 
other sections of the country. The Whigs were, 
therefore, so intoxicated with their success, that they 
were perfectly frantic with joy ; and exhibited what 
might literally be called a paroxysm of delight in every 
conceivable form. The newspapers came out, day 
after day, with the most bombastically-ludicrous arti- 
cles on this subject. One I remember had in large 
typo, at the head of its leading article, these words — 
“ A thousand guns for the city, and ten thousand for 
the state another insisted that the unusual splen- 
dour of an aimora borealis which appeared about that 
time, was “ a display of the approbation of the hea- 
vens on the triumph of the Whigs.” “ Thc> nation,” 
said a third, “ was rescued from the gulf of perdi- 
tion,” into which oothing could have prevented its 
hurrying headlong, but the overthrow of their enemies 
by the Whigs at the election. To this followed pub- 
lic mhctingsi, to determine in what manner the great 
and glorious political victory should be celebrated. 
Some were for ten thousand sannon being discharged 
from point to point within hearing, all ever the state; 
others were for the illumination of every city, town, 
and village within its boundary. Some were for 
5tohers, others for balls, some for processions, and 
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some for* all thes^ united. It appears that in the 
western states the intoxication of joy, produced by the 
Whig victory, was 'not less extravagant than on the 
sea-board in the east ; and the mode of demonstration 
there cKosen was peculiarly characteristic, if we may 
judge frpm the foUoVing paragraph, which appeared 
in the*Ne^ ^ork Sun, of Dec. 30, 1837 

“^|HE BIGGEST FIRE YET. 

• • 

* The Spring^eld (Illinois) journal gives notice that on the eighth 
day of January next — wind, weather, and snow permitting — the 
GraRd Prairie will be set on ISre, in commemoration of the great 
Whig victory in New York. The prairie is about 300 miles long, 
with an average breadth of from ten to twenty miles. The fires to 
he lighted at eight o’clock in the evening.” * 


Blit the* effervescence sobered down gradually as 
the time for action approached, and as the costs of 
all these operations came to be calculated ; and at last 
it terminated in a day of festive entertainment, opened 
by the discharge of cannon from the batteries, con- 
tinued by minute-guns, and concluded by a great 
Whig dinner at Niblo’s*Gardcns, where deputies from 
other towns, triumphing in the succesjg of the same 
principles, were hospitably received and cordially 
entertained. In if week or two after this, the whole 
, seemed to havn passed away like an unremembered 
dream : so much are the .people Of this city the crea- 
tures of impulse — easij[y excited, and as calfeily calmed ; 
and passing' with amazing rapjdity from the most, 
intense degree of earnest interest hi any given sub- 
ject, to i^^ opposite state of entire indifference to the 
same. 
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Deep-rooted prejudices on the subject of Slavery— Murder of Mr. 
Lovejoy, the abolitionist, at Alton — Conduct of the New York 
press and people on this subject-;-Imperfect views of the value of 
a free press — Sentiments of leading men in Congress on this act — 
Resolutions of Legislatures refused reception by the Senate — Re- 
jection of all petitions on the subject by die House of Reprceon- 
tatives — Deservedly bitter reproach of Thomas Moore the poet — 
Contrast between democracy and slavery in the United States — 
Threats of senators to hang up abohtionists by law — State of , ‘^la- 
very and tlie sl.ave trade at Washington — Resolutions of Episcopal - 
Methodist clergy in Georgia — Meeting of democrats^in favour of 
the Canadian n^bels — Mr. O’Connell denounced at the meeting, 
as an abolitionist — Letter complaining of coloured people sitting 
with white men — Prejudice of colour not extended to Indian tribes 
-^Mr. Catlin’s Lectures on the American Indians.. 

t 

AjrajsT the political anomalies which every day 
struck me with surprise, there was none so remark- 
able as the deep-rooted, and. apparently almost un- 
conquerable prejudice, so prevalent among persons of 
all political parties on the subject of slavery. ' With 
the conservatives, this question of slavery is regarded 
as one of those domestic Institutions, which it is not 
desirable to disturb, and the greater number of them 
are averse* even to- its discussion in any manner 
whatever- With th^ democrats it is 'also regarded 
as a domestic institution, m er which each state has 
sole jurisdiction j and by l-ie^ it is considered an 
•infringement of « staJfce-rights for any oiie state to 
meddle with the question of slavery in any other. So 
impej’fect are their notions of freedom, as the “ na- 
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*l;ural and inalienable right of every m.an,” according^ 
to the tenns’of thfir own declaration of independence, 
that tSey scarcely consider it to be a blot on their 
republican escutcheon, that the several states of the 
Union ^n which slavery still exists, should hold so 
many thousands o|*their fellow-nlen in unjust and 
unwillir% bondage. But what is perhaps most sur- 
prising of all is, that so large a number of the’clergj', 
and especially those of the Episcopal church, includ- 
ing those who caHihemselvcs Evangelical, should be 
no* merely palliators of this state of slavery, but ad- 
vocates for its continuance, and deprccators of all 
, public discussion or agitation on the subject ; so 
that if the*Republicans understand civil and political 
liberty but imperfectly, the Christian professors seem 
to understand the liberty of religion and justice still 
less. Notwithstanding this, however, there is a 
large, though not an influential body of abolitionists 
in New York, who have a weekly newspaper, called 
“ The Emancipator,” devoted to the advocacy of 
their opinions ; another entitled “ Human Rights,” 
maintaining the same views ; and another weekly 
paper, called .“The Coloured American,” edited, 
printed, and published wholly by free negroes, and 
most respectably written and conducted"! But these 
arc in great, though undeserved, odium with the 
richer portions^ of the mercantihj community^ who 
•are afraid of offending their southeiji Customers by 
recognizing the abolit jonists ; • and as the newspapers 
chiefly subsist by the p^fits derived from commercial 
patronage, they are almost all againV. the abolition- 
ists also, so^ tbat they have to encounter many diffi- 
culties in propagating their views. 
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, A tragical occurrence too]c place during my stay 
in New York, which brought this Viucstion very pro- 
minently before the public. It was this; a minister of 
the gospel, the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, was engaged 
as the editor of a religious newspaper at the town of 
St. Louis, and in 'the slave-state .of Missouri. In 
this state, the mob hadr burnt a coloured .man alive, 
for some offence for which he was never brought to 
trial. Mr. Lovejoy condemned this act, and re- 
proved the judge, whose name was Lawless, for ex- 
cusing the mob, as he had done, for their unjustifiable 
conduct. In consequence of this, the mob themselves 
retaliated on Mr. Lovejoy, by attacking his house, 
breaking up his press, and throwing it and the typos 
into the river, fer which he could get no redress. 
He then removed to the town of Alton, on the oppo- 
site side of the Mississippi river, and in the free state 
of Illinois. Even here, however, his advocacy of 
abolition occasioned the mob to destroy his press a 
second time; another was procured to replace that, 
and they broke this in pieces also. A third press 
was purchased to replace this, but when it arrived at 
Alton, and before it was ever, used, the mob attacked 
the store in-which it was, with a view to destroy it, 
and whatever* else tne store contained. They were 
jncouraged to this outrage by, the more wealthy 
inhabitants ol the 'pibce, who fancied they had an 
interest in Slavery being undisturbed ; but on this 
occasion, Mr. Lovejoy and hi.^ fnends determined to 
defend the store, and went \^th fire-arms for this 
‘ pmqKJse. While tlie mob were beating''in the win- 
dows with stones, and firing from the outside into the 
store', they who were in tbe inside fired a*gun also. 
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by whiclf ofle of the mob was killed.^ At this, the 

populSec at first disjpersed, but whisky being profusely 
supplied to them by their abettors, and guns placed in 
their Hands, they returned in larger numbers to the 
store, determined ,t^ set it on fire,’ and bum alive all 
who vjere Jm .it. Mr. Lovejoy and four of. his com- 
panions went out to drive away those who w(?re actu- 
ally .setting fire to the roof of the building, and he 
was then shot through the body by one of the mob, 
axwf died in a few minutes afterwards. They sub- 
sequently wounded several others, took possession of 
the’press, broke it to pieces, and threw its fragments 
into the river. 

On such a transaction as this, .it might be sup- 
posed that there would be scarcely a difference of 
opinion,, or that the whole press of the country, in 
the free states at least, would have condemned such 
an outrage, and contended for the right of freedom 
of discussion. But by far the greater majority of 
the Whig papers, and some even of the Denjocratic, 
in New York and elsewhere, condemned the perti- 
nacity 9nd obstinacy, as they called it, of Mr. Love- 
joy,* excused the conduct of the mob, and thought 
that any man venturing to publish sentiments which 
he knew to’ be obnoxious to the majority, deserved 
to be put down^by force. ThcjNcw York' American, 

• a Whig paper, and the Evening JPp^t, h Democratic 
paper, were the principal c»ceptidns to.this»linc of 
conduct, and .each spoke out boldly in condemnation 
of the lawldss conduct of the mob, djid in defence of 
the right of free discussion. 

It is tlfe more remarkable, that in the constitution 
ot the very state ii\ which this outrage was^'perpe- 
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trated, Illinois, there is a clause declaring “ that it 
shall be unlawful to place any restraint on ’the entire 
freedom of publication on all subjects, which is 
claimed as the right of ever^ citizen of the state.” 
In private society, however, the ady wacy of the violent 
conduct of the mob was.far piore genei^ than with 
the press. In the latter, some caution was necessary, 
to keep up the appearance of a decent attachment to 
liberty, while excusing this gross. Triolation of it at 
Alton ; but in private circles, where no such neces- 
sity for caution existed, no restraints were felt, and 
it was quite common to hear persons priding them- 
selves on their republican principles, declare, that 
they thought Mr. Lovejoy’s treatment such as he 
fully deserved ; adding to it a wish that all abo- 
litionists, who attempted to discuss the, question in 
any shape or form, might be treated in the same 
manner. It was in vain to tell them that if their 
principle — “ that sentiments not approved of by the 
majority ought not to be propagated by the mino- 
rity” — ^were fully carried out, no truth could make 
progress, and no reform be effected; that Christianity 
itself originated with a very small minority, and was 
centuries befbre it «fas generally received; that all 
missionaries are sent abroad tq preach doctrines 
unacceptable to the •majority of the nation to which 
they address ■th^selves ; and that every great poli- 
tical, moral, or ’religious leform, began with the 
minority. To all this they iherely answered, that 
“ the question ‘ of slavery was a very different 
affair; and that while the whites of the south 
thought their interests endangered by its mere dis- 
cussidn, the whites of the north had no right to 
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discuss It at. all."* T^is very doctrine^ however, is in 
direiJt violation of their own rule, as the whites of 
the south site greatly in the minority, compared with 
the whites of the north ; the proportion of their num- 
bers being perhaps less than one-fourth of the whole. 
But tte ^rqudice of njitive,bom Americaos on this 
subject is so deep-rooted and so inveterate, that it is 
altogether invincible to ifcason, and cannot he moved 
by any power of, argument or demonstration. 

, ’In the Senate, as well as in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the legislators seem to he as full of this 
prejudice as any of t'ffeir constituents. Mr. Wall, 
of New .Jersey, presented some resolutions of the 
legislature of Vermont, recommenjjing the abolition 
of slavery in the district of Columbia, in which the 
city of jVashington is placed, and over which district 
the generifl Congress has exactly the same jurisdiction 
and power as the State legislatures have over their 
respective territories. The reception of these reso- 
lutions, as well as of the numerous petitions pre- 
sented in favour of th6 abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia, were equally rejected, in both 
houses — ^by some, on the ground “ that Congress had 
no constitutional right or power to ^eal with the 
question at* all and by others, on the ground “that 
the mere agitation of the qnes^on in* Congress was 
full of dangei^to the Union.” • The represehtatives 
of the southern states, in vjjiich sllavery principally 
exists, contended waffhly for both these propositions ; 
and yet, in*he face of this, Mr. Calhoun, the senator* 
from South Carolin^^ himself introduced a long 
series o^ resolutions, which embraced the v'hole 
subject of slavery^ defending it a8_ an institutibn 
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favourable to the welfare of ^le countiy and the 
people it embraced, denying the power of CoiigroiSS to 
interfere with it in any manner whatever, and de- 
nouneing the abolitionists as eneniies of the Union, 
and foes to the best interests of the whole country, 
from theii; mischievous attempts to obtain em^ncipa' 
tion for ‘the slaves. These resolutions, of course, 
gave rise to the very discussion which Mr. Calhoun 
^ and his supporters had so much d,eprecatcd when 
brought on by others ; and for several weeks in 
succession, the Senate was chiefly occupied with debat- 
ing them. 

In the House of Representatives they disposed of the 
question much more speedily, by resolving, by a large 
majority, that the petitions of the people in favour of 
the abplition of slavery in the district of Columbia 
should not be received, and they were tbtrefore all 
laid on the table, without being either read, discussed, 
or printed ; so that the right of petition was wholly 
set aside, because it was thought to interfere with 
the more sacred right of the slaveholder over the 
slave. Since the days, therefore, when Thomas 
Moore wrot§ his celebrated li^pistle from Washiag- 
ton, the repreach which he uttered has not been 
wiped away. 

“ Who esn \(ith pati^nco for a moment see 
Tlie medley mass of pride and misery, ' 

Of whips andf^ charters, manacles and rights, 

Ot slavftig blacks and ciemocrat,*' whites, 

And all the piebald polity that reigns 
In free confu^on o'er Columbia’s plains ? 

To think that man, thou just snd gentle God, 

„ Should stand before thee with a tyrant’s rod, 

‘€>’er creatures like himself, with so^s 'from thee, 

Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty*!” 
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A sMbrfr extrstet frpm one of the payers of the day, 
describing a portion of the proceedings of the Senate, 
the most dfgnified and important of the two houses 
of tha legislature, on Thursday the 4th of January, 
1838, as given in jtn administration paper, the New 
York Evenipg Post, will sufficient to, show the 
tone^ancJ spirit of the leading men of that body. 
Mr. Preston, in his defelice of Mr. Calhoun’s reso- 
lutions, had said that all that the south wanted^ 
\yas to be let alone ; and therefore they cried ‘ hands 
off’ to all their northern brethren;” upon which, 
the following observations were made by the parties 
named, as taken from the report of the speeches in 
the government-paper of the day. , 

Mr. Young, of Illinois, said he was surprised to hear senators 
from the •south say ‘ hands off.* He thought that the strength 
of the abolitionists was so great, so extensive, and so much upon the 
increase, that the south blinded itself by refusing to listen to the 
evidence before her. In Ins opinion, the south could not protect 
itself, without the protection of the general government. 

“ Mr. Preston replied. He thanked the gentleman £5r his S3rm- 
pathy for the south. He wanted none of it — if he thought the 
south was not able to take care of itself. The south was abundantly 
able to protect itself. She wanted no interferenvSe,— nothing but 
constitutional protection. She still cried * haiMs oii^ hands qffl 
bands off,* to all — ^to the states, to the general government, beyond 
her defined constitutionSl powers of protection. vSha complained of 
interference, and Granted none of it. •i’he laws upon this subject 
were many and highly penal, and Mr. l^estan would say, that in 
spite of the^United States*,^ws, if ahy man interfered wfth slavery 
in South Carolina, South Carolina w^uld hang hiniy upon the 
stixjngth of hS- laws. • * 

The debate was continued up to nearly four o’clock. 

Mr. New Jersey, made a strong speech in opppsition 

to the resolutions, and in favour of the amcAdment of Mn Smtth. 
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He was opposed to the Whole discussion'and tilfe groupdwsork of the 
whole discussion, bUsause it was a subject Congress had no ijght to 
handle. . , 

“ Mr. Buchanan followed, and said that ho should move an 
adjournment. The Senate was in bad temper, and he hoped sena- 
tors would be better-natftred to-morrow. ^ ^ 

“ The Senate then adjoume<^” 

In the course of the present session of Congress, 
while this most important topic was debated, on the 
presentation of petitions from thh legislature, of 
Vermont, and from many of the large cities of the 
north, praying the Congress to abolish slavery in the 
district of Columbia, as before described, the following 
appeared in the New York Transcript, of December 
20, 1837» as taken from a leading evening paper, 
the Commercial Advertiser. It was repealed after- 
wards, in most of the other papers cf^ the city, 
without being either contradicted or questioned, as 
far as I could learn, and I made inquiries on this 
subject in every accessible quarter. No one ven- 
tured even to doubt the fact^, very few thought them 
at aU discreditable, and almost all the Whi^ party 
were against any effort to amend the evil it described. 
The followili^ is the paragraph : ^ 

DISTRICT OF COLUS^niA. 

From A correspondent of the Commercial Ad’xrtiser, we derive 
the following important information. 

“ It h notorious that the dlave-tra ie is largely pursued in the 
district of Columbia, to ^ the disgust and molestation of a great 
- majority of its inhabitants, of every class and colour. 

A woman, a wife, a mother, est^ined or supposed to be free, 
was, in form of law, claimed as a slave, confined as su^h, and sold 
for exportation. ^ 
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“ TornVroiji her h|^ban(f — ^in prison with four young childreh 
about ];ier--vfrantic with wretchedness and grief-*-she cast her eyes 
on her childrei^ and, in a moment of firenzy, resolved that they, at 
least, should not g^w up to be slaves, and proceeded to kill them 
with hef^own hand. Two ste succeeded in killing, but the cries 
and struggles of the^ ^ thers brought in Succour, and they were 
rescued §‘om intending death. ^ ^ 

“ Trifle uidiappy motlier was Indicted for murder, trie4 by a jury 
of the district, and acquitted on the ground of insanity. It was 
insanity — ^but the insanity of overpowering passion. 

‘‘ She had been Wd, warranted sound, mind and body ; but, « 
on. the happening of these facts, she was returned by the buyer 
to the seller, for the legal cause of a breach of a warranty, by 
reajon of the latent vice of unSoundness of mind, to be resold without 
warranty ; jind she has been purchased by a benevolent individual, 
that she, and her husband, and her children, may work out her 

emancipation.” • 

■ 

Perhaps the most striking contrast that could be 
presented *10 this, the bare perusal of which must 
make every English heart thrill with horror, is the 
cool and deliberate resolutions of a body of ministers 
of the gospel in Georgia, which appeared soon after, 
•in the New York Evening Post, of January 5, 1838. 

It is aiv follows : — 

• • 

QEOllGIA CONFERENCE. 

The following resolutions have been adopted by the Georgia 
Conference of* the Methodist-Episcopal Church, at its late meeting 
held in Athens : — 

Resolved, thsft it is the sense of the Georgia Annual Conference, 
that slavery, as it exists in the United St^s, h not amoral evil. 

** Resolved, that we vievi slavery as*a civil and domesfic institu- 
tion, and one with which, as ministers cf Christ, we have nothing 
to do, furthef than to ameliorate the cond^ion of the slave, b^ 
endeavouring to impart to Jiim and his master the benign influ- 
ences of the religion of Chiist, and aiding both on their ,way to 
heaven.” 
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' One other illustration may 'be given of this moral 
blindness, whivjh is not peculiar to the Whigs, or the 
ministers of the gospel who adopted the above reso- 
lutions, but whieh infects all' classes of society, and 
all political and laeligious parties ; it is this : — On 
the breaking out of the rebellion 'm Canada, public 
meeting was held by the democrats of New York in 
a large open space, called Vauxhall Gardens, “ to 
express sympathy with the Canadian revolutionists, 
and to consider of the best means’ of aiding them in 
their resistance to the tyranny of their oppressors.” 
This meeting took place at 'the close of December, 
1837 ; it was attended by an immense ipultitude, 
msmy thousands at least. The proceedings were 
orderly, the speeches very animated ; and the general 
current of the whole was a fierce denunciation of 
tyranny and oppression, a declaration of the right of 
CA'ery man, and every body of men, to break their 
chains, and demand their freedom, whenever they 
saw fit ; and a general wish for ^^the destruction 
of all '^oppressors, and the speedy emancipatiorf 
from tyranny, of all mankind. These sentiments 
were repeated by almost every spqg^cr, and received 
with the loudest marks of approbation from all 
present. At length, one of the Canadian revolution- 
ists, who had escaped to New York, and for whose 
capture the governor of Canada hlid offered,, by 
public proclamation, a rewar<l of 2500 dollars, a Dr. 
Callaghan, addressed the mecing, and was applauded 
.to the vei^y echo,dbr his democratic sent’ments. In 
the course of Ids speech, however, he instanced the 
number of liberal and distinguished public men in 
England, who had declared, in their places in the 
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House 0 ^ CJommOhs, tj^at they considfered the Cana-* 
dians *o be most unjustly oppressed, ahd among the 
number of tliese. hie named Daniel O’Connell, upon 
which a scene of gfeat* uproar ensued, with cries of 
“ No O’Connell 1 No O’Connell ! he’s an aboli- 
tionist ! ” “ And so, exclaimed Mr. Callaghsm, “ am 
I an 'abolitionist ; ” upon which the uproar was 
increased, and mingled with cries of “ Turn him 
out r turn him onJt !” Any comment on such a con- 
as this — where men, met awowedly to applaud 
the self-emancipation of those whose grievances were 
at laiist comparatively light, condemned in the same 
breath all, attempts in favour of the emancipation of 
othei’s, whose grievances were of the heaviest kind — 
must be wholly unnecessary ; and, but that this spirit 
is unfortunately as common among the Whigs and 
Conservatives of America as it is among the Demo- 
crats, it would make one repudiate the very name 
of democracy for ever. If this, however, were to be 
deemed a sufficient reason, whiggism and conser- 
vatism, and even religion itself^ would have to be 
repudiated also, as this inconsistency affects the pro- 
fessors of each in an almost equal degree., 

I must still offer another example oS this all-per- 
vading prejtt^ce, though I thought I had done. 
During my stay at J^cw York I delivered a course of 
.lectures on Palbstine at Chatham Street, chapfil, one 
of four or five “ free churche^’’ as they are ca^ed, in 
this city, ^here the pllws are not private property, 
but where eWry one who presents: liimself at the door 
is at liberty to take up his seat wherever he pleases ; 
the churches and chapels so freed, being generally 
buirt by subscription, and sustained’ ^by letting tiro 
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buildings for public and reli^ous (neetmgsj and by 
collections made on such occasions at the dOor. •> The 
audience at this chapel in attendance on these lec- 
tures were very numerous, exfceeding 2000 persons ; 
and among them were perhaps four or five negroes 
extremely well dressed and well behaved j and from 
ten to twenty coloured persons, of difierent shades of 
brown complexion, according to the greater or less 
.admixture of Anglo-American with their African 
blood. These in^viduals, most of whom were en- 
gaged in trade, behaved with the greatest humility and 
propriety, and in several instances where theV'Saw 
white persons standing near them, they ro«e to ofler 
them their scats, and removed to a remoter part of the 
building. In the course of the first week I received 
a nupiber of anonymous letters on this subject, but 
none with real signatures ; they were all Well written, 
and were no doubt the productions of persons moving 
in the sphere of gentlemen ; but one of these will 
suffice as an example of the rest. It was addressed 
to me in the following terms : — 

“Sir, “ New^York, Jan. 16, 18S8. 

“ In company 'with several friends, I attended your first lecture, 
at Chatham Street chapel on Wednesday evening last ; and al- 
though, in comiiion with, the rest of the party, I came off highly 
dclightcfd and i^dified by the subject of the evening, I would beg 
leave, in the spirit of courtesy, and with the most friendly feelings, 
to suggest to you an evil which requtos the most imjncdiate cor- 
rection. I allude to the ■^practice of allowing coloured persons to 
mix with the audience, and occupy the ground-floor of the chapel. 
Their desire to appear at such a plac'?, I admit, is highly commend- 
able*^ but a place apart from the audience, in some>part of the 
g'^lllcry^ should be assigned to them. The building being under 
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/OUT coiitrol*ou%the evening of your leoture, with you alone would 
iGcni to #«st the corrective power; and without its immediate ap- 
i)licatioii, you may rest assured that your lectures will not only 
lose their present popularity, ]^ut also their entire usefulness and 
respectability. This amalgamation of ^ black spirits and white,* 
you may rest assured wi^ pever be tolerated by a refined and intel- 
ligent community^ but, on the^contr|ry, is considered jo less an 
outrage on decency and decorum, than on insult to the feelings of 
your audience.*** 


pr course I tools: no public notice whatever of 
these anonymous communications, though I had occar- 
sion 4;o know, verbally, from several quarters, that 
very many.persons had been deterred from attending 
my lectures herei (and those absentees were mostly 
persons professedly religious,) because the ** coloured 
people” Tyere thus allowed to sit in the same part of 
the chapel ‘with the whites. What makes this 
affected horror of “ amalgamation” the more revolt- 
ing is, that many of the very gentlemen who declare 
themselves to be so insulted and degraded by being 
placed so near the “ coloured people” as to‘*sit by 
them, have no scruple whatever to keep coloured 
women as mistresses, ani have large families of chil- 
dren by them. Without this actual amalgamation, 
indeed, between the white races and the black, there 
would be none of the mulatto or l^rown-ooloured peo^ 
q)le in existendfe. Yet in the • northeipi states of 
America these “ mixed races” jarefar more numerous 
than the {)urc African black ; ^d, therefore, the 
pretended harror of the slight amalgamation which 
sitting together in the same chapel 'involves, while 
the fruits ef a much closer amalgamation meet you 
at every step, in' the highways and ‘by-ways qf the 
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country, is th6 very acm^ of ^lypofcrisy and Pharisai- 
cal deceit. * * • 

It is remarkable, that this prejudice,* against dark 
complexions, does not extend to the aboriginal In- 
dians, who are, many of them^ of a deep’ reddish 
brown, plmost as dark, as the darkest pmlattoes, and 
considerably darker than many other shades of 
the “ coloured people” be5'ond the first femove from 
the oflfepring of white fathers aqd negro mothers. 
On the contrary, to have a mixture of dark In'djan 
blood is rather a matter of pride than reproach ; and 
so far from its being attempted to be concealed^it is 
occasionally the subject of public self-con^atulation. 
A remarkable ^instance of this occurred during 
my stay in New York. The Rev. Dr. Hawkes,one of 
the most popular and distinguished of the Episcopa- 
lian clergy here, was invited to deliver a lecture 
“ On the Histoiy* and Character of Pocahontas,” 
the celebrated daughter of the Indian chief, Powhat- 
tan, before the Historical Society of New York. 
The Sluyvesant Institute, irf which this discourse was 
delivered, was crowded to excess j the lecturer was 
peculiarly , eloquent, and his address deserv edly 
admired, for* the beauty of its composition, and the 
finished style of its delivery ; and when, at the close 
of his diseourrse, he, placed his liand upon his heart, 
and aJ)ologM!ed for the pride which h^ must naturally, 
feel ip the recollectiqn that some of the blood of 
Pocahontas fiowedJm his owrf*vcins, the s^pathy of 
the audience maniiested itself in mark's* of universal 
approbation. ‘This was cvpn still more loudly ex- 
pressed when he added, that though it bad pleased 
the Almighty fo clothe the creatures of his creation 
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with skiiA of diiF4rent*hues, yet the Scriptures had 
emphaiically declared that “ God had made of one 
flesh all nations of ihe earth and that, therefore, 
despite these external varieties, it was our duty to 
regard all mankind fis our brothers, being children 
of one ^cat Father, by whom all were brought into 
being. But into this seemingly “ universal family” 
the despised African race is not admitted, and could 
not at the time lyive been included, either by the 
speaker, or the great majority of his auditory at New 
York. Their toleration was for the red races, or 
rcddish-blackish-hrown Coloured tribes, but not for 
* the blacks, of Africa, or the mixed progeny of the 
white and the negro amalgamations, because Dr. 
Hawkes is himself an openly avowed anti-abolitionist, 
and so were the greater ’number of those who formed 
his admiring and sympathizing audience. 
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Mr. Catjitt’s Museum of Indian costumes, weapons, and paintings 
— Course of lectures on the Indian tribes — Names of Indians 
in Mr. Catliii’s gallery of portraits — Hunting excursions among 
the Indians — Skilful management of the Jiorse by them — Indian 
games of amusement — Dances — Hftrrid character of* their 
war -dances — Scalp-dance of the Sioux tribe of Indians — 
Bloody scalps of their .enemies suspended by women — Dog- 
dance of the same tribe — Heart and flesh eaten raw — FJesh of 
dogs served as food, at their greatest festivals. 

I HAD an opportunity of hearing much of the Indian 
tribes during our residence in this city, from Mr. 
Catlin, an American artist, who Had ’travelled 
extensively in the “Far West,” as the territories 
beyond the Mississippi are here called ; and after a 
sojourn among the various tribes, from the eastern 
bordet's of the United States to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, near the shores of the Pacific,, had re- 
turned to New York, with h collection of morC;,than 
a hundred portraits of the most remarkable men and 
women in each tribe, with paintings of their land- 
scape scenery, encampments. Villages, hunting par- 
ties, war-d^ces, religious festivals, games, tortures, 
and almost ev6ry Occupation in whv h they engage ; 
adde^ to ivhich, he had amai^s^ed a large collection of 
their dresses, weapons, and ornaments, which formed 
altogether the* most complete museum of Indian 
curiosities that had ever,” it was thought, been 
brought together into one spot. 
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£esid^ many j^rivaj® interviews with Mr. Catlin, 
in which he was most agreeably communicative, we 
attended a course of his lectures, delivered in the 
StuyveSant Institute, where the portraits and other 
painting were exhibited, and where the dresses, 
weapons^ and, ornaments^ werij also shown, accompa- 
nied by a short explanation of each. I select a few 
of the most striking names of the warriors and 
others, whose porJ;raits were exhibited, each in his 
pe^ dliar costume ; and to the accuracy of which, in 
person and dress, the testimonies were abundant. 


Mun-ne-pus-Jcee . . 

. 

. He who is not afraid. 

Wa-mash-ec-sherk . 

, 

. He who takes away. 

Shing-ga-war-sa . . 

. 

. The handsome Bird. 

Muck-a-tah*mish-o-kah-kaik 

. The black Hawk. 

Kee-o-Kuk* . 

. 

. The running Fox. 

Wah-pee-kee-suk , 


. The white Cloud (a Prophet.) 

Nah-se-un-kuk . . 


. The whirling Thunder. 

Jee-hc-o-bo-shah 


. He who cannot be tliro wn down. 

Chesh-oo-hon-ga 


. Man of good sense. 

£c-shah-ko-nec . . 


. • The Bow and Quiver. 

Jah-wah-qpe-noh 


. Mountain of Rocks. 

Kots-o-ko-no-ko . •. 


. ' Hair of the Bull's neck. 

Kots-a-to-ah . . . 


. The smoked Shield.* 

Ush-ee-kitz . . . 


. He who fights wifli a Fejitlicr. 

Ah-no-je-nage *. . 

•* 

• He who stands on both sides. 

Tah-zee-keh-da-cha . 


. Tom Beljy. 

Chah-tee-wa-ne -chefe 

, , 

. No heart. 


Mah-to-rah-rish-nee-eeh-ee-r^{Th^|^y-Beap:^ runs without 

Ee-hee-a-duck-chee-a . . . He who tifs his hair before. 

Bi-eets-e-cure ...... The very sweety Man. 

Ba-da-a-chon-du ^ He who leaps over eveiy one. 

Un-ka-ha-hoi^-shee-kou . . Long Finger Nails. 
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Ba-na-rah-kah-tah . . . . 
Au-nah-kwet-to-iiau-pay-o 

Auh-ka-nah-pau 

Chesh-ko-tong 

Lay-lau-she-kau . . . . 

Ten-squat-a-Avay 

Cah-be-mub-bee , . . . , 
Ohj-ka-t(^hec-kum . . . . 

Gitch-ce-gau-ga-osli . . . 

Wali-chee-hahs-ka (a Boxer) . 
Eeh-tou-wees-ka-zelt . . . 


The ^ broke! 1 Pot. ^ I 
The one sitting in the C\ouds. 
The Earth standing, 
lie ^vho sings the War-song. 

He who goes far up the river. 
The operi Door, 
lie who sits every wher?. 
lie who walks on the sea. 

The point that remains for ever, 
lie who puts all out of doors. 

He who has eyes behind him. 


These were all the names of males, and wei:fi ge- 
nerally characteristic of some quality, achievement, 
or habit, of the persons bearing them ; this being, no 
doubt, the origin of names in all countries, aiid in 
none more than in England, where the Strongs and 
the Swifts are very abundant ; the Riders and the 
Walkers, not less so ; the Browns and the Blacks, 
and the Whites and the Greens, scattered every- 
where; the Swans and the Cocks, the Doves and 
the Wrens, the Sparrows and the Nightingales, hap- 
pily mingled and blended with the Foxes and Hares, 
the Otters and Beavers, the Wulfs and the B>dls; 
and these again varied with the Salmons, the Stur- 
geons, the Cods, and the Herrings ; while there is 
no end to the tribes of the Maibns, the Tylers, the 
Carpenters, the Painters, the TaJ^lors, and the 
Smiths; or to'' the Butchers, the Bakers, and the 
Brewers, who follow in their'^ain. • 

The names given to the female Indians, exhibited 
in this collection of Mr. Catlin’s portraits, were quite 
as remarkable, and generally very expressiye of femi- 
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nine . sqfttiess, as* well| as of the admiration of the 
stronger sfex. 'JThese are a few : — 

Hee-la-dcc . . . , . ^ . The pure Fountain. 

Molig-shong-sha .... The bending Willow. 

Eh-nis-kim . . ^ I . . . The crystal Stone. 

Lay-lo%-ah-pcc-ai-shee-kau . (Jrass, bush, and blofsom. 

. Tis-se-wod-na-tis .... She who bathes her Imees. 

Pah-ta-coo-chee . . . . ♦ The shooting Cedar. 

Pshan-shau The sweet-scented Grass. 

Ila-daei-ka-mon-mc-neo . . The Pipe-of-peace Bird. 

Keet-se-he-a The mid-day Sun. 

Cos-pe-sau-que-te .... The indescribable Tiling. 

* 

In the.course of his lectures, Mr. Gatlin related 
to us many interesting particulars respecting the 
manners and customs of the various Indian tribes 
among whom he had sojourned ; and of most of these 
he exhibited pictorial representations, of which the 
following may be named as among the most remark- 
able. 

In their hunting excursions, where they pursue 
the wild buifaloes, either singly or in herds, they 
exhibit astonishing proofs of skill and horsemanship. 
Their aim is so unerring with the arrow, that they 
never fail to pierce their victim; and»such is the 
force as well -os skill with which the arrow is sent out* 
from the bow, that instances ar§ not uncommon of 
J;heir shooting it right through the trunk of a buf- 
falo, out on the other side — a fact testified Jo by.many 
witnesses. * The buffaloes being /n natural enmity 
with -the grisly hear, attack it wherever they meet ; 
but the white wolves they permit to graze with 
their herds unmolested. The Indians knowing this, 
often cover themselves with skins of the white .A^oltj 
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previously prepared for the purpose, and binder its 
cover creep towards them on all-fours, without) excit- 
ing their suspicion, when, being within •arrow-range, 
they draw their bow, and shoot their unsuspecting 
victim through the heart. 

Another method of pursuing and decoying the 
buffaloes to destruction, is thus related by Hinton, 
and its accuracy was confirmed by Mr. Gatlin in all 
particulars. “ The herds of buffaloes wander over 
the country in search of food, usually led by a bull 
most remarkable for strength and fierceness. While 
feeding, they are often scattered over a great extent 
of country ; hut when they move in a mass, they 
form a dense and almost impenetrable column, which, 
once in motion, is scarcely to be impeded. Their 
line of march is seldom interrupted even by consider- 
able rivers, across which they swim without fear or 
hesitation, nearly in the order in which they traverse 
the plains. When flying before their pursuers, it 
would be in vain for the foremost to halt, or to 
attempt to obstruct the progress of the main body ; 
as the throng in the rear still rush onward, the leaders 
must advance, although destruction dwaits the move- 
ment. The Indians take advantage of this cir- 
.cumstance to destroy greui quantities of this their 
favourite* game ; md certainly" no mode could be 
resorted to more effectually destructive, nor could a 
more , terrible devastation be produced, than by 
forcing a numero”s herd of" these large animals to 
leap together from the brink of a dre’a^lful precipice 
upon a rocky and broken surface, a hundred feet 
below. When the Indians determine tp destroy a 
herd, of buffaloes in this way, one of their swiftest- 
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footed, aVid» most ^tivc young men is selected, who 
is disguised in a buffalo skin, having the head, oars, 
and horns adjusted to his own head, so as to make 
the derfbption very 6omJ)lete j and thus accoutred, ho 
station^ himself between the buffalo herd and some 
of the jwecipices, which ofteij extend for several miles 
along the rivers. The Indians surround the hei-d 
as nearly as possible ; when, at a given signal, they 
show themselves^ and rush forward with loud 
y<j][lS. The animals being alarmed, and seeing no 
way open but in the direction of the disguised Indian, 
run towards him, and hh, taking flight, dashes on to 
the precipice, where he suddenly secures himself in 
some previously-ascertained crevice. The foremost 
of the herd arrives at the brink ; there is no possi- 
bility of , retreat, no chance of escape ; the foremost 
may for an Instant shrink Avith terror, hut the crowd 
behind, who are terrified by the approaching hunters, 
rush forward with increasing impetuosity, and the 
aggregated force hurls them successively fropi the 
clifis, where certain death awaits them.”* 

In the management of their horses, the Indians 
seen# to be as slcilful as the Arabs, or the Mamelukes 
of the East. Some pictures were shown ta us, in which 
were delineated Indians of the Camanche tribe,, 
hanging over one side of their Ijorses, and shooting 
•their arrows over the saddle tov^ards^ their enemies, 
while they were themselves completely sheltered from 
their attack, by the interposing /body of the horse 
covering their whole person, which* was coiled or • 

* Hinton’s *ropography of the Uiuted States, 4to. vol. ii p. 147. 

h2 
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gathered up so as to fill only 'the bpace between the 
hanging stirrup and the upper part of the saddle. 

Of their gatties, or amusements,* the following were 
the most striking. Playing with the hall for<Btakes, 
or sums . of money deposited oi} each side, is very 
frequent^ and so much importance is attached to 
this game, that on the night 'previous to its perform- 
ance four conjurers sit up, to smoke to the Great 
Spirit, at the point where the ball is to be started ; 
and while the stakeholders also sit up to guard 'the 
sums deposited, men and women dance around their 
respective stakes at intervals- during the Bight. , At 
some of these games, the bodies of the one party arc 
painted all over with white paint, while those of the 
other remain of the natural reddish-brown, colour, to 
prevent their being mistaken or confounded. 

Besides horse-racing, foot-racing, and course- 
racing, all of which are common, skill in archery is 
much cultivated, and with great success. In this 
they perhaps surpass all people in the world, bring- 
ing down single birds while flying at a great height, 
and shooting fish while darting with great rapidity in 
their rivers^ and lakes. In one of these gamesj the 
great object* of the archers is to see who can accu- 
mulate the greatest number of arrows, in the air, 
by the most rapid succession ' of shooting them, 
before the first arrow reaches the grotind ; and if the 
parties pla,ving at this n-re numerous, the air becomes 
literally darkened uwith the showers of arrows that 
are sent forth. . , * 

Of dances, they have a great variety. The “straw 
dance,” among the tribe of the Sioux, consists in 
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making young chiklron dance naked, .with burning 
straws tied to their bodies, to make them tough and 
brave. ^ Another dance, among the tribes of the 
Sauks and Foxes, is called “ the slave dance,” and is 
performed by a vesrf singular society of Indians, who 
volunteJfer, to* become slaves *for two years? on the 
condition that they may elect their chief or master. 
Another dance among the tribe of Ojibbeways, is 
called “ the snow-ghoe dance,” from its taking place 
a^ the first fall of snow in the winter, and being 
danced in long snow-shws, almost like small canoes, 
worfl by all the party. The tribe of the Minna- 
tarrccs have a dance called “ the green-corn dance,” 
where they make 'an offering of the; first-fruits to the 
Creator, by “ sacrificing the first kettle-full,” to use 
t heir own ^language, “ to the Great Spirit.” The 
“ buflalo dance” of the Mandans, another tribe, 
consists of men dressing themselves in the skins of 
buffaloes, two men erect, generally sustaining the 
skin of one buffalo placed horizontally ahov#> their 
heads, the sides of the stin falling around them and 
concealing thi^r persons, and the head and horns 
bcin*g sustained by the foremost person,* so that as 
they walk along or dance, they look Ht a distance 
like real buffaloes ; tond the object of this dance is t« 
attract the hciji in the direction of the i^pot where 
it takes place. The “scalp dango” pf the Sioux, is 
among the most revflting, ‘whero wonjen, •in the 
centre of a large circle, suspend? the bloody scalps 
of their enAnies, taken in war, on^poles, while the' 
warriors of the tribe dance around them brandishing 
their weafions. This, however, is exceeded in fero- 
city by “ the dog d^ce” of the samatribe, at*which 
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the heart and liver of a dog are^ taken, raw and 
bleeding, and, cut into strips, placed on' a “^tand 
about the height of a man’s face from the ground ; 
to this each of the warriors aiivances in turn, and, 
biting off a piece of the flesh , utters a yell of 
exultation at having thus s%v;allowed a piece ‘of the 
warm and bleeding heart of his enemy. It may 
be added, that the flesh of the dog is accounted the 
; greatest delicacy among the Siovx j and at an 
Indian feast, given in 1803 at a Sioux village abort 
1400 miles above St. Louis, to Mr. Sanford, Mr. 
t’hoteau, Mr. M'Kenzic, and Mr. Cathn, a picture 
of which was in the collection, dogs’ flesh, was the 
only food served ; and this was the highest honour 
they could confer upon strangers. 

Nothing is more remarkable, however, in the 
character of the Indians, than their power of endur- 
ing torture, and the strength of the religious super- 
stitions which sustain them. In one of the ceremonies 
of this description, represented in Mr. Gatlin’s pic- 
tures, several young candidates for^ fame were seen 
undergoing the various processes of pain to which 
they voluntarily and cheerfully submit themseLes. 
They first la6brate the flesh with a sharp-edged but 
ragged flint-stone, by culiing ,open six or seven 
gashes aerbss the muscular part of each thigh and 
each arm ; a splint of wood, like i sltcwer, is then 
run transversely through the lips of each gash, and 
there they are perrhitted to bleed and swell, while 
•the agonizing pain produces no sign of emotion on 
their countenances. They are then dragged around 
the® circle of the tent on the inside, on >the hare 
grourid, sometimes by the hair of the head, and 
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sometimes *by the’ feet,, the body trailing all the while 
alorij^ the rough and broken soil, and getting new 
lacerations at every turn. After this, the bodies of 
the self-torturers are hung up by the splints in the 
flesh, around whjch cords are twined, and they are 
thus^Kepjt suspended ^or lipurs on a pol?^ without 
food or drink, looking steadfastly on the sun, from bis 
rising to his setting, without an interval of rest. 

Another remjirkablc form in which their super- 
f^ition developes itself, is that of reverence for magic 
and magicians. Attached to every tribe, and often 
to ffrery encampment ^d every village, is a person, 
who is called “the medicine man” — the “magician” 
would be the mote appropriate term. It is believed 
by the rest of the tribe that he is gifted with pro- 
phetic knovledge and supernatural powers. He is 
consulted m all expeditions of war, on all negociations 
of peace ; his oracles are indisputable, and his charms 
are believed to be irresistible ; he collects together in 
his wanderings all things supposed to posses any 
superior virtue or property — the skin, feathers, 
head, beak, and talon^ of the eagle and the hawk ; 
the* sk i ns of serpents, lizards, and toadii ; the horns 
and hair of the bulfalo ; the skiiins of lAie grisly bear 
and the wolf; befjides various animal and mineral 
compounds supposed to operate,as chartns: To each 
of the warriors he dispenses hi§ talismans, which are 
worn with unlimited cpnfidenqe in their y^irtijes : and 
when any one is ill or sick Stom any disease or 
wounds, “"the medicine man” is • the only person 
thought likely to afford relief. Xliis he does, not 
with medicine of any kind, for this is never attempted ; 
but by coming to the tent or hut w|jere the sufferer 
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may be lying, and performing certain mysterious 
ceremonies, and administering certain charms — the 
“ medicine man” being himself on these occasions so 
disfigured with the skins of various animals 'placed 
over and .around him, that he m£^y be said to be as 
remote as possible from the likeness of any thing 
that is in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the « earth;” and when Mr. 
Catlin presented himself to his audiepce so arrayed, it 
was difiicult to suppose that any thing human coul,d 
be so disguised. 

An additional interest was given to these lectures, 
by the paintings and descriptions with wl^ich they 
were illustrated, from their reminding me, so often 
and so forcibly as they did, of the Hindoos. The 
complexion of the Indians, generally resembles that 
of the natives of Hindoostan, more than that of any 
other people I had seen ; they have the same fond- 
ness for gold and silver ornaments, and particularly for 
large silver bangles on the feet, and armlets on the 
arms ; they paint their bodies, and especially their fore- 
heads and chins, with various coloured paints, like the 
Bramins ; thjey load the cai s with ornaments, and ’the 
neck with chains ; they oil their bodies to soften the 
skin ; they sit cross-legged on the ground, and are 
excessively fond of smoking. T^e favourite colour 
for the painting of their persons is a bright scarlet : 
and in ^11 the female portraits thac I saw, the central 
seam occasioned by ^he parting of the hair, which is 
smoothed down on each side of the head, and oiled to 
keep it flat and glossy, was invariably painted with a 
briglit scarlet paint, a custom almost universal among 
the woipen of Hindoostan. But it is in the voluntary 
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infliction' of self-torture, and the powcr^of sustaining 
pain. Without a murmur, that the resemblance between 
the Indians of America and of Asia is most striking. 
Whoever has witnessed* the self-tortures of the Hin- 
doos, in their rejigious ceremonies of the “chur- 
ruck-jdbj^h,” or festival of the wheel — ^where a man 
permits an iron hook to be passed through the fleshy 
muscles of his loins, and is thus hoisted up to a 

wheel, and whirlod around in the air with extraordi- 

• • 

nary velocity, as well as the many other descriptions 
of self-imposed torture practised in Hindoostan — could 
not ftiil to be struck with this feature of resemblance 
between the tribes of Asia and America, who may 
possibly have descended from one cpmmon stock. 
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Personal visit to some Indian cliicfs at New York — The Sauks 
and Foxes, Sioux and loway tribes— f Anecdotes of con- 
versation with the Indian chiefs — Offering of presents to the 
wife and cliildren of Kee-o-kuk — Stoical indifference mani- 
fested by eacli — Black-Hawk, the celebrated warrior, and his 
son — Pantomimic conversation of Mr. Vandenhoff wltji an 
Indian — Invitation to visit their camps in the Far West — 
Anecdotes of life among the Indians — Arrival of A third tribe 
of Indians in New, York — Reply of Indian chief to General 
Fox — Anecdotes of Indians respecting interest of mpney — Belief 
that the Indians are descended from the Jews — Facts and argu- 
ments of Major Noah and othei*s — Striking simdarity of many 
of their customs to Jewish rites — Retention of sonie of the iden- 
tical expressions of the Hebrews — Authority of Mr. Gatlin in 
support of this resemblance. 


It was only a few weeks after hearing the lectures 
and examining the collection of Mr. Catlin, that 
several Indian chiefs of tliflfcrcnt tribes arrivefi at 
Now York frbm Washington, on a tour through the 
United States, where, aftci- they biid confcluded their 
treaties at 'the' Capitol, it was thought desirable they 
should he tstkeij to, the principal towns, to impress 
them with a strong idea of the power and resources 
of the American people. Among thcmj'were the 
'chiefs of the Saifks and Foxes, Kec-o-kuk* and Black- 
Hawk, with the wife and younger son of the former, 
“ the roaring Thunder.” There were about thirty 
of these who took up their abode at the City-hotel, on 
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the west-side of Broa4jvay ; while at another hotel, 
thc.Ntitiohal, on the opposite side of the* way, were the 
chiefs of the* Sioux and loways, the two latter being 
in sucA deadly hostility to the two former, as to make 
it unsafe to place tl|em in the same building. 

"went Jo sec both partips, having the advantage 
of a favourable introduction to each, and were, accom- 
panied in both our visits by a skilful interpreter, 
who had lived among the Indians from his childhood. 
'JClie Sauks and l^oxes were undoubtedly the finest 
race of men ; they were as tall, stout, and muscular, 
as the very best spccimSn of men that could be pro- 
duced from the yeomanry of England, and they wore 
as hardy and robust as they were large and well 
formed. •Their costume was almost wholly made up 
of skins, furs, and feathers, with the occasional addi- 
tion of a woollen blanket, of a bright scarlet, satu- 
rated with the vermilion paint with which they so 
copiously bedaub the body. Their head-dresses were 
mostly feathers, differently arranged. They alj wore 
leather coverings for thfe legs, like long gaiters, but 
loose over the foot, and with innumerable strips of 
leather trailing after them at considerable length be- 
hind the heel, so as to make it difficult t« follow them. 
To these gaiters w^*e attached a number of silver 
bells, and whenever they moved^or walked*, it was an 
evident delighf to them, to hear' the tinbling df these 
bells, and the rattle oj the' x^ious plates of metal 
placed at different points about thdir garments. Their 
weapons were the tomahawk, the heavy-headed and* 
spiked iron mace, and Jhe bow and arrow j their con- 
duct was»charact^rized by a dignified reserve ; ^d 
their great aim sbemed to be, not to manifest the least 
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feeling of admiration or surprise at anjr thing they 
saw. They wore sufficiently communicative Vo an- 
swer all our questions, but always briefly, and with- 
out asking others in their 'turn. I had taken in, 
as I was advised, some svdtablc presents for the prin- 
cipal personages of the party ; but they were received 
without the slightest symptom of satisfaction by those 
to whom they were ofFered,'Cxccpting in one instance. 

^ To thp wife of the chief Kee-o-kuk I presented a very 
handsome string of large and beautiful beads, suitable 
for a necklace of great richness and fulness ; but after 
taking them from my hands, 'she placed them in* her 
bosom ; and then rolling herself in a vermilioned 
blanket, lay down at her husband’s feet on the floor, 
without -mat or pillow, and sunk almost instantly to 
sleep. I presented to her eldest son, ‘‘ the whist- 
ling Thunder,” a handsome ivory case, containing a 
knife, a looking-glass, and some other things ; which 
he also received with the same indiflerence, and put 
it by, ^ though the person presenting it was more 
honoured than himself by 'receiving it. To the 
younger son, a little fellow of about five years of 
age, I gavcna silver whistle and bells, such as 'are 
commonly used by children in England, with a fine 
piece of red coral at the end ; an^.this little creature, 
not having yCt been,, trained in the Indian art of 
restraining the expression of his natural emotions, 
burst out into a paroxysm of , delight, sounding the 
whistle, ringing the bells, shrieking with ‘ pleasure, 
•and dancing about the room, exclaiming every now 
and then, “ A-oo-A-ha-oo,” good, very good — and 
clasping my knees, and kissing ^py hand, to the 
great chagrin pf the men, who t^ed to him with 
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frowning 'cQuntenAnce^, but could not repress his 
hilarity. • 

'rhe SiouK and ‘loways, whom we visited at tho 
National hotel, were- not so fine a race of men as the 
Sauks and Foxes, nor so well dresged, but they were 
far mor (4 communicative. Some of them, indeed, talked 
with us at ^eat length. Mr. "^andenhofP, the English 
actor, happened to be ip the room at the time ; 
and being struck ^with the appearance of scars from 
burns, running up the arm of one of the chiefs, from * 
the wrist to the shoulder, he wished to know how it 
happened ; but the interpreter being in another part 
of the room, and engaged, he was unable to commu- 
nicate witt the Indian, except through the language of 
pantomimQ ; he accordingly pointcd*to tho scars, and 
then, by a variety of significant signs, intimated his 
wish to*know how they occurred ; upon which, the 
chief performed these several motions : He first held 
his left hand horizontally before his body, as if grasping 
a cup or basin, while with his right he performed 
tlie motion of lifting something from the grounS, out 
of which he poured liquid into the stationary vessel. 
He then lifted this vessel to his mouth, and, turning 
back his head, and gurgling his throat, made signs of 
drinking copiously. His next action was to rise, and 
reel about, as thou^ growing gradually intoxicated, 

, until ho becamfe unable to stand^ when he described 
a large heap of somethmg, wth il9lmcS ascending and 
falling, on* this he began to roll About ivith agony, 
and rub hii ‘right arm as the part, chiefly aflfccted. . 
Mr. Vandenhoff exclaimed, “ I ^e it — whisky, 
whisky at which the bid man nodded assent with 
a smile. The ^t was, as we afterwards learnt. 
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that the white people had made him* drunk, sis they too 
often do, with ardent spirits, and he had fallen on a 
large wood fire, and thus got dreadfully burnt. 

in the course of conversation with the chiefs of 
this tribe, they expressed greal^^ admiration of my 
wife’s dress and ornaments, and were especially ena- 
moured, with the feathers which she happened then 
to wear in her bonnet. . AVith my younger son, 
Leicester, they were even still mQre pleased ; and 
were quite astonished that one so young should coipe 
so far away from home, over “ the great sea,” of 
which they seem to have a m'ost terrible idea. They 
asked us, whether, in the course of our joprney, we 
intended to come so far west as their prairies and 
forests and we answered that this was. what wo 
intended, and hoped to accomplish ; but that our stay 
would be short, as we should desire only to see their 
country, and then retiun home, without settling in it. 
This was no sooner interpreted to them, than seve- 
ral Iqdian voices exclaimed, as we afterwards learnt, 
“ Does he say so ? docs he say so? he is welcome, he 
is welcome ?” And when this assurance was repeated, 
the principal chief of the tribe advanced to Mne, 
and grasping^my hand firmly, he said with a grave 
countenance, looking at mo, but^ addressing himself 
to the interpreter, “ Tell this white man, that if he 
comes to see-, us, and goes away fgain, leaving us in 
possession of our lands ,undistvjrbed, we will bless his 
name for ever. The white men come, thev look at 
•our lands, they. take them from us, they drive us 
far off ; we become settled, they disturb us, and drive 
us fiirther off again, because they want ourJands for 
themselves j and, therefore, we li1^e not their foot-* 
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steps ; bht if he %vill come, and sliarc our feasts, and 
smokoiour calumet, anJ then return to Ris own home, 
we will give iiim a’ welcome such as white men do 
not ali^ays receive.’* I repeated my assurance, and 
even ventured to a<^ my deep regret that all white 
men cotild not be prevailed^ upon to leave ^them in 
the quiet* possession of the hunting-grounjis and 
graves of their fathers ; and the sentiment was one 
that evidently torched all their sympathies. 

, It would be a long and a melancholy narrative to 
relate the half of what it fell to my lot to hear, with- 
out leaving New York? of the ill-treatment of the 
Indians by the whites, who teach them all our vices, 
but especially drunkenness, for the purpose of de- 
frauding titiem while thus intoxicated, in the various 
bargains of traflSc and sale in which they are engaged. 
In addition* to this, still more deliberate and cold- 
blooded injuries are practised by whites of compara- 
tive opulence upon their unsuspecting females. The 
following is abridged from a very interesting but 
little-known work, en tided “ Dragoon Campaigns 
to the Rocky Mountains,” written by a young gentlc- 
mai» of New York, who presented me ^ith a copy, 
and who states that he had the facts fr«m the mouth 
of an old Indian ii^the Far West, who appeared to 
be sinking under the weight of his years. • 

In 1814, sRi American trader, of ^considerable 
influence, thinking he^ should slren^hen h^s mer- 
cantile connexions among tSe Missouri Indians, 
succeeded ki prevailing on one of the principal 
families of the Omawha tribe of Iifdians, to permit 
him to marry one of their daughters, who was remark- 
ably beautiful. •The marriage bcin^ consumpiated, 
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she soon bore him a son arid a' daughter, one of 
which she pdrmitted the father to take with iiim to 
the country of the whites, and the other she retained 
with her. On his return, however, to the' Indian 
territoryj it was fpund that he ^lad married a white 
wife in his absence, and that he now demanded the 
surrender of the second child, and the repudiation of 
its mother. To this of course she refused her assent. 
The trader then offered her a considerable present, if 
* she would go away and leave her child ; upon whiph 
she exclaimed, “ Is my child a dog, that I should 
sell him for merchandize ? •'You cannot drive me 
away ; you may beat me, it is true, and otherwise 
abuse me, but I will still remain with you. When 
you married me, ‘ you promised to use me kindly as 
long as I should be faithful to you. That I have 
been so, no one can deny. Ours was not "a marriage 
contracted for a season ; no, it was to terminate only 
with our lives. I was then a young girl, and might 
have been united to an Omawha chief; hut I am 
now an old woman, having* had two children, and 
what Omawha will regard me ? Is not my right 
paramount ^o that of youi other wife ?‘ She hadf not 
heard of me before you possessed her. It is true, her 
skin is whiter than mine, but her heart cannot be 
more pure, towards you, nor her ridelity more rigid.” 
Happily the.infant was secured to its d’evoted mother, 
but the heartless wretch- of a^. trader abandoned her 
for ever. Who oan wonder, therefore, when the 
Jndians are continually receiving injuries,.nnd rarely, 
if ever, blessing^ from the hand of the white man, 
that they should not “ like his footsteps.” « 

l^oon after the visit of the Sauks and Foxes, and 
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Sioux ancl loways, another party of Indians arrived 
at Ne^ York, consisting of Pawnees, Omawhas, and 
Otocs.^ We*saw the whole of these also; but there 
was nothing peculiar in them, to deserve a detailed 
description. The. Ibllowing account of their visit, 
with jjifcir^names, is given in the New York Express, 
of November 30, 1837 • — 

“ Tlie delegation from several tribes of Indians, under charge of 
Major Dougherty, left^Jhis city yesterday for Wjishington, where 
tliijy are to hold a council with the Secretary of War. 

“ They appeared to be much pleased with their visit to the 
city, having spent a week, ahd visited the navy-yard, theatres, 
museums, &c. On Saturday they visited Mr. Gatlin at his exhi- 
bition-room fii Broad wiyr, who lias sjient several years among them 
and other tribes of Indians ; after viewing hte splendid collection 
of Indian portraits, landscapes, and curiosities, he took them into 
another room, w]jcre he had several of their own portraits, which 
they discovered* at once, and appeared to be much delighted at the 
sight of their own faces on the canvass. 

“ They were received by the mayor and common-council at the 
City Hall, on Saturday, and a great variety of presents were^ade 
them, consisting of red and Uluc broadcloths, knives, glasses, 
heads, &c. 

“ During their visit at the navy-yard, one of them applied the 
match to a loaded cannon on board the Hudson — ^th^ effect aston- 
ished them : one of them said he thought the Grc* t Spirit could 
only produce thunder, but^he had now seen it among the white 
men — that for the future the Indian would avoid collision with his 
white brethren, as Se was convinced th^ were too, powerful for 
them. . • • 

“ The following are the nanfes of thd trib^ and chibfs 

. GRAND PAWNEE TRIBE. 

Shouk-Tca-ki-he-gah . . . Horae chief. 

La-char-e-^a-roox . . , Fearless chief. 

La-do-ke-ah BuffjJlo bull. 

Ah-shatv-waW-zookste . . . Medicine horse. 

VOL. 1. 
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PAWNEE TAPAGF TRIBE. 
La-keo-too-mc-ra-slia . . . Little chief. 

La-paw-koo-rc-loo . • . . Chief partizan. 

Loo-ra-we-rc-coo .... Bird th«at goes to war. - 
Ta-la-coosh-ca-roo-mah-an . Partisan that sings. 

* c 

• PAWNEE REPUBLICAN TRIBE.^ 
Ah-sliawfr-la-coots-ah . . . Mole in the face. 

La-shaw-le-straw-liix . . . JMan chief. 

La-wee-re-coo-re-shaw-we . War chief. 

Se-ah-ke-ra-le-rc-coo . . . The Chythiic. 

PAWNEE LOUP TRIBE. 
Le-shaw-loo-Ia-lo-hoo . . . BYg chief. 

Lo-Iock-to-hoo-lah .... Handsome pipe in his hand. 

La-wa-he-coots-la-sha-no . . Brave chief. 

Shar-e-tar-reesh . ^ . . . Ill-natured man. 

OMAWHA HACO TRIBE. 
Ki-he-gah-waw-shu-she . . Brave chief. 

Om-pah-tong-gah .... Big elk. 

Sha-dah-mon-ne There he goes. 

Nom-bah-mon-ne .... Double-walker. 

t 

OTOE TRIBE. 

Maw-do-ne-sali He who surrounds. 

No-way-ke-vug-ga .... Tie who stril^es two at once. 

Raw-no-way-Vaw-krah . . . Loose pipe-handle. ^ 

We-ree-roo-ta He who exchanges. 

. r * MISSOURI TRlbE. 

Haw-ohe-ri-sug-ga . ^ . He who strikes in war. 

Di’ring; the stay of these Indians in New York, they 
were as much objects of curiosity to the’inhahitants 
as they would have been to the residetits of London. 
Wherever they went, whether to the theatre or the 
museum, the battery, or the steam-boata crowds of 
persons of bo^li sexes, who had never before perhaps 
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seen so mdny Indians^ and of such distant tribes, in 
their* lives, followed them in the streets, and their 
hotels^ were* crowded at all hours of the day. Such 
arc the revolutions of things, that the aboriginal 
Indians, who lesg ?hsn two centtiries ago were the 
sole.dbeijpamts of the. very island on which Nt!W 
York is built, are now strangers in the land*of their 
fathers. • 

The reply mi||^e by one of tbe Indian cliiefs to. 
General Knox, wlio was entertaining, in the city of 
New York, a deputation from the tribes, is full of 
melancholy trutli ; anS, perhaps, it interested ino 
the more, from the resemblance of the fate of the 
Indians of the West to those of J;lie Mast, as both 
have Ijecii tlisposscssed of their lands and dominions 
by thejr w^jiite (xmquorors ; for the language used 
by the Indian of America is precisely that which 
might, with equal propriety, bo used by a native 
Indian of Malabar, of Coromandel, or of Bengal. 

“ What makes you so melancholy ?” said CJ«neral 
Knox to the Indian chief who was observed to bo 
very thoughtful, amidst the gaieties of the entertain- 
tahhnent prepared for himself and his»brethren of 
the forest. “ I will tell you, brother,” \Vas the chief s 
reply : “ I have been looking at your beautiful city/ 
your great wafers, full of ships, your 'fine country, 
and I see how prosperous ybu alj ari;. TJut, then, I 
could not help thinkiag, that, this fine gountry wjis 
once ours! Our ancestors lived here. They enjoyed 
it as their* own, in peace. It wa§ the gift of the 
Great Spirit to them aijd to their children. At last, 
white men came in a great canoe— they only asked 
to let them tie it to a tree, lest the water ^ehould 
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carry it awaj;. We consented. They then said, 
some of their people were sick, aijd they asked per- 
mission to land them, and put them under the^hade 
of the trees. The ice came, *andf they could not go 
aAvay. .They then* begged a piedfe.of land, to build 
wigwams* for the winter grantedi it, to them. 

They then asked com, to keep them from starving. 
We furnished it out of ourT)wn scanty supply. They 
.promised to go away when the iec« melted. When 
this happened, instead of going away as they ha l 
promised, they pointed to the big guns round the 
wigwams, and they said, ‘ We shall stay here.* Af- 
terwards came more. They brought intoxicating 
drinks,of which the Indians became fond. They per- 
suaded them to sell them our land, and, finally, have 
driven us hack, from time to time, to the wilderness, 
far from the water, the fish, and the oysters. They 
have scared away our game. My people are wasting 
away. We live in the want of all things, while you 
are enjoying abundance in our fine and beautiful 
country. This makes me sorry, brother, and I can- 
not help it.” 

The following anecdote was related to me at 
New York hj? an elderly gentleman, nearly seventy, 
who had passed many years with the Indians, both 
in the earl^ and middle periods of his life. He was, 
at one timd, treat ivith the tribe of 

Oneidac, wfst of Lake< Eric, -for the purchase of a 
large tract of their fand ; and the payment of 100,000 
dollars was agreed to be given to them for it. The 
Indians, who have no concep^on of numbers beyond 
a hundred, could not he made to comprehend how 
much 'this sum vas ; until a number of kegs or bar- 
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rcls wei»e .procured, tind rangwl along in line, and 
the number of these* kegs which 100,000 dollars 
would fill, gave thfem some idea of their multiplicity ; 
while'd conception of their weight was conveyed, by 
describing how m^ny horses it^ would require to 
car^ ^lem, if thfey were loaded on their backs. It 
was ^hen’thought that this ^eat sum was too large 
to be divided among the Indians at one time, as it 
would probably soon be all spent, and they would 
then be destitute! To provide against this, it wa^ 
suggested, that the principal sum should be depo- 
site<l in the Unite<l States' bank ; that the govern- 
ment for the time being should bo made perpetual 
trustees Tor its sj\fo custody ; and that the interest of 
this sum, ^ at 7 l>cr cent., or 7>000*dollars, should be 
divided among them every year for ever. 

This prdjwsition was much approved of ; but the 
Indians could not be made to comprehend what a 
bank was, or how 7»0(K) dollars couhl be paid to 
them every year from this bank, and the 1(^0,000 
still remain undiminished. Among the various sup- 
positions in which they indulged on this subject, 
one^ was, that* the bank was a place whore, by some 
extraordinary process, silver increasetl in bulk and 
size by one-seventh in every year, and that the 7>()tK) 
dollars was to be made out of the yearly .increase of 
the metal by ^owth, when thiT^suiqdus jvould be cut 
off, and the remainder^allowed tb grt>w tigain. An- 
other belief was, that when tfe dsllars w'bre put into 
this mysterious bank, they propagated and increased 
their kind; and that the 7>0^* full-grown dol- 
lars wet;e taken out ‘of the 100,000, and their 
places left to be supplied by the little dollars.grow- 
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iiig up to be big ones, like the rest. Tbe more 
general belief’ was, however, that the ban}(^ was a 
place where a peculiar soil existed; in which the dol- 
lars were sown, like grain, and every year proiuced 
a crop, which was to furnish the 7>000 dollars of 
annual interest. So general was this belief, that the 
gentleman who made the pm chase was often axter- 
wards asked whether the seasons were favourable, 
and the crop promising at Philadelphia, so that they 
•inight be certain of receiving their full share. 

In the annual division of this sum, he said thal; 
each father received a share proportioned to the 
number of his children ; and that each person com- 
ing to the place of division, brought his blanket, 
which he spread on the ground, laying on it a 
number’of short sticks, indicating the number of his 
family, and the youngest and the oldest of these had 
an equal portion. They have no individual property, 
excicjrt in their tents, horses, weapons, and apparel ; 
all clsp is held in community, and the chief and the 
humbler Indians all share alike. 

An opinion has often been expressed, that the 
Indians of America are descendants of some of the 

v> 

lost tribes of I*jrael ; but this opinion had never, per- 
haps, been put forth with all the data on which it 
Vv4is founded, until of late. So recently as the year 
1837, Major Noah, ahe editor of the New York 
Evening Star, aiid himself a Jev of some learning, 
delivered a jmblic lecture before the Mercantile Lite- 
rary Association of New York, at Clinton Hall, 
intended to establish this fact •, and the following are 
among the most prominent points established in that 
discourse. 
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The \alcst notice J.hat is given of^ the dispersed 
tribes of ’Israel in. the sacred writings, is in the Book 
of Es^nis, where the following verses occur: — 

“ Whereas thou sawest another peaceable multi> 
tude : these are, the ten tribes which were carried 
awa^ J)risoners out of their, own land in the time of 
Oscii, whom Salmanazar, king of Assyria, kd away 
caj)tivc, auid ho carried them over the waters, so that 
they came unto *nother land.” 

• “ They took this counsel among themselves, that 
they would leave the multitude of the heathen, and 
go into a farther country, wherein tnankind never 
dwelt, Ijiat they might there keep their statutes, 
which they never kept in their own land (Assyria) : 
and there was a great way to go, namely, a year and 
a half:* 

It is supposed that these tribes marched from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the north-cast of Asia, 
some remaining by the way in Tartary and China ; 
in proof of which, Benjamin, of Tudcla, who. •travel- 
led in the eleventh century through Persia, men- 
tions, that in some of the provinces of that country, 
at the time of the decree of Ahasuerus^ there were 
at least 300,000 Jews. Alvarez, in 'his history of 
China, states, that.(^here had been Jews living in that- 
kingdom for ^any hundreds jof ycar^. 'Some went 
to India, as a Hebrew letter of tho,Jei^s of ’Cochin- 
China, written to their ‘brethren at ^Amsterdam, 
gives, as’the date of their coming into that country, 
the period* when the Romans first conquered the 
Holy Land, and made Judea a province of the 
Roman •empire, whicfi was some _ time beforai the 
birth of Christ. 
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. From the various ^parts of Asia, it is Ibelieved 
that the more cnterpnsing and persevering weint on 
gradually advancih^ hy degrees tp its n6rth-ci;stem 
extremity, till they arrived at Behring’s Straits, 
where,. during the winter, it would be perfectly easy 
to cross oirer to the nearest part of the coi^tiiieT» of 
America, a distance' of less than thirty miles, and 
this rendered more easy by the existence of the Cop- 
per Islands in the way. Here, it js believed, that 
during a course of two thousand years, they spread 
themselves from this point northward to Labrador, 
and southward to Cape Horn, multiplying as they 
proceeded j some settling in every part, biit more 
populously in the rich countries and agreeable climate 
of central America, including California, Texas, 
Mexico, and Peru. 

On the first discovery of this continent by Colum- 
bus, those races, now called Indians, were found in 
very different stages of civilization. * They were not all 
either rude, or savage, or ferocious ; but, on the 
contrary, the greater numbef of them were remark- 
able for qualities that bespoke a noble origin. They 
had simple, but sublimo ideas of a Supreme Being, 
unmixed with* the least tincture of idolatry ; they 
had courage, constancy, humanity, hospitality, elo- 
quence, love. ‘ of the^r families, and fidelity to 
friends. ‘ It is, however, in the religious belief and 
ceremonies of the Indian's, more than in anything 
else, that their resemblance to the people from whom 
they atre believed to have descended, is to be traced ; 
and the chief points of these are thus enumerated — 
IsV^heir belief in one God — 2d, Their computa- 
tion of, time ‘by the ceremonies of the new moon — 
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3d, Thefr \iivision of .the ye^ into seasons corre- 
spondhig With tlie Jewish festivals, of the feast of 
flowery the day of a|;oneinent, the./(^t of the taber- 
nacle, and other religious holidays. 4th, The erec- 
tion of a temple aJ^ef the. manner of the Jews, with 
an aiilc. Of the covenant and aU^. dth. The* division 
of their nation into tribes, with a chief or. gi^d 
sachem at their head. Gth, Their laws of ssicrifices, 
ablutions, marriages, ceremonies in war and peace, 
tljc prohibition of certain food, according to the 
Mosiac rule, their traditions, history, character, 
appearance, Jiflinity of their language to the Hebrew, 
.and finally, by that everlasting covenant of heirship 
exhibited in a perpetual transmissmn of its seal in 
their fleshi 

Such, are Jhe points enumerated by. Major Noah 
in his discourse ; and in the subsequent parts of it 
he iidduces proofs, strengthened by the opinions of 
very eminent persons whose authorities he cites. 
Among these are named Adair, lieckweldcr, (^liar- 
leveux, M’Kcnzie, llartram, Beltrami, Smith, Penn, 
and Mr. Simon, the last of whom had written a 
highty-interesting work on this subject. Major Noah 
says, that sill these writers were struck 'with resem- 
blances among the tmstoms of the Indians to those 
with which thqy were acquaintc.d as peculiar to the 
> Jews ; but the fact of Major ^oaJtf b^ing *a Jew 
himself, gives him gr»5at sidvant^e ovijr own all- 
these, from his personal acquaintance with Jewish 
opinions, ccA;monies, and usages, in;all the minutias 
of their details. , 

They c&ll the Supreme Being, Lo-qk (Light) %h- 
ta~hooki-aba f which, says the writer, i*s distinctly 
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Hebrew, and means, “ The great supreme beneficent 
Holy Spirit of Fire, who resides above.” They have 
another name for. the deity, which like tne Jews, they 
never use in common speech, but only when perform- 
ing their most sacred religious ‘rites, and then they 
most solemnly divide it into syllables, with intf.rme- 
diate words, so as not to pronounce the ineffable name 
at once. In the sacred dances, at the feast of the 
first-fruits, they sing Alelujah and Mesheha, from the 
Hebrew of 3Iesheach, the Messiah, “the anointsd 
one,” exclaiming “ Yo, mesheha,” — “ He, mesheha,” 
— “ Wah, mesheha,” thus making the Alelujah, the 
Meshiah, the Jehovah. On some occasions, they sing 
“ Shiluyo, Shilu-lui, Shilu-wah,** die three termina- 
tions, making up, in their order, the foar-lettered 
Divine Name in Hebrew, and Shilu being evidently 
“ Sbiloth the messenger, the peace-maker.” The 
number of Hebrew words used in their religious 
services, is, says Major Noah, incredible, and he gives 
abuiHant instances, among which, the name of light- 
ning is Eloah, and the rumbling of thunder is called 
Rowoh, from the Hebrew word Ruach, or spirit. 

The Indians divide Lhe year into four seasons, with 
festivals peculiar to each} they calculate by moons and 
•r- celebrate, as the Jews do., the benchahJielebana, “ the 
blessing for the new-.moon.” The chief priest wears a 
brcast-platej; of, a white conch si cU, ornamented so as 
■to resemble the precious stoUtes in the Urim, and he 
binds his brow with a wreath of swan’s feathers, and 
wears a tuft of white feathers which he calls Yalina. 
T^ Indians have their ark, which they invariably 
cawy with them to battle, and never suffer it to rest on 
the ^x}und,*or te be unguarded; and they have as great 
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faith in tlfb ^ower of their ark, as the Isrsielites ever 
had in *heirs. “No person,” says Adair, is ever per- 
mitted ^o open all the coverings of this ark ; and triuli- 
tion informs them that curiosity having induced three 
different persons to e:samine the mysterious shell, they 
were^nimedia|ely punished for their profanation hy 
blindness, *the very punishment threatened to the 
Jews for daring to look uppn the Holy of Holies.” 

Their observance of a great day of atonement, 
ahput the same pefiod of the year at which it is ob- 
served by the Jews, attended with many of -the same 
cerempnies, and for the same object, is extremely 
remarkable ; and as it respects sacrifices, the resem- 
hlance is even stilljnore striking. The bathings, ablu- 
tions, and anointings, are Jewish in their character; as 
is also the abstaining from eating the blood of any 
animal, Troih the use of swine’s-flesh, of fish without 
scales, and other animals and birds deemed by the 
Mosaic law to be impure. Women caught in adul- 
tery arc stoned to death, as among the Jews of $dd ; 
and, as in the Mosaic{d«law, the brother is obliged 
to marry the widow of his brother, if he die without 
issue* * ^ 

Of the authors who have written hr support of 
these views there is ^very long catalogue, and some of 
very early date. Manasseh Ben Israel, a learned 
.Jew, who flourished about lC50f wrote ai treatise to 
prove that the Indians werc^ descended from the 
Israelites;* this was soon after the discovery of Ame- 
rica by Coiambus. William Penq, the Quaker, 
founder of Pennsylvania, though he ddcs not appear to 
have sus[)ccted this descfcnt, says, in one of his letters 
to his friends in England, of the Indians^ “ I fiiuud 
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them with like countenances^ to the Hebrew races. 

1 consider these people as under a dark* night, yet 
they believe in God and immortality, without the 
aid of metaphysics. They reckon by moons, they 
offer their first-ripe fruits, they have a kind of feast 
of tabeimacles, they are said to lay th^r altars^ with 
twelve,stones ; they mourn a year, and observe the 
Jewish law with respect to separation.” The llev. 
Mr. Beatty, amissionary among the^ Indians, Emanuel 
de Merazy, a Portuguese historian of the Brazes, 
Monsieui de Guignes, the French historian of China, 
Beltrami, the Italian traveller, who discovered the 
sources of the Mississippi, all concur in this view : 
and the Earl of Crawford and Lindsey„ who pub- 
lished his Travels in America in 1801, says, “ It is 
curious and pleasing to find how the customs of these 
people comport with the laws of Moses.” ' He after- 
wards adds, *' It is a soimd truth that the Indians 
are^ descended from the ten tribes ; and time and 
invcsjtigation will more and more enforce its acknow- 
ledgment.” 

Among the Indians of Mexico and Peru, who 
were the mpst enlight'?ned and civilized, though all 
springing fiwm the same stock, the resemblances 
were more manifest. Montesiiy, who travelled in 
South America, states, that “ his Indian guide ad- 
mittedr to him that Ins God was called Adonai ; and 
he acknowledged A'br^am, Jsime, and Jacob, as his 
ancestors, and claimed to be descended from the tribe 
of Reuben. He .was in short a perfect Jew immense 
numbers like himself were said by him to live behind 
the Cordilleras.” Acoasta Inentions that they have 
a tradition relative to the great deluge ; that they 
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preserve tliff rite of cirqjimcision j and in Peru, they 
eat the^ paschal lamb. He adds, that tlic Mexicans 
point 9fit the various stations by which their ances- 
tors advanced into the country, and it is precisely the 
route by which theynnust have come into America, 
suppling them to have ^migrated from Asia. 
Manassch-ljcn-Israel declares that the Indians of 
Mexico had a tradition that their magnificent places 
of worship had hpen built by a people who -wore 
thgir beards, and were more ancient than their Incas. 
Escobartus affirms, that he frequently hbard the 
southern tribes repeat the sacred notes Hal-le-lu- 
yah ; an(\ Malvenda states, that several tombstones 
were, found on St» Michael’s, with ancient Hebrew 
characters. When the Spaniards invSded Mexico, the 
Cholula was considered a holy city by the natives, in 
which tfie High-priest, Quctzacolt, preached “peace 
to man,” and would permit no other offerings to the 
Master of Life than the first-fruits of the harv^t. 
“We know by our traditions,” said the venerjTOle 
l)rince, Montezuma, to tlfe Spanish general, Cortez, 
“that wo who inhabit the country are not the natives, 
but sarangers v^o came from a great distance.” 

As striking a resemblance as any of tlw preceding, 
is presented betweej^ the great temple, founded in 
Mexico by the Inca Yupanque^ and thfe temple of 
. Solomon, of' which many thinlc *it was & cojjy ; so 
remarkable was it for i^ rescipblance* to |his, Jin its 
size, its plhn, and its wealth. Clavagero and De 
Vega, speakthg of the Indian temple, say thus — 

“ Lhe altar was on the east side of the temple ; 
there were many doors tb the building, all of which 
were plated with gold ; and the four yralls', the irhole 
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way roundj were crowned with a Vich ^folden 
garland, more than an ell in width. ' Hohnd the 
temple were five square pavilions, whose tops were 
in the form of pyramids. The fifth was lined entirely 
with gold, and was for the u8e of the royal high- 
priest of sacrifices.” Lord Kingsboroi^h, in'li’ J Tra- 
vels, not only declares that this temple at Palcnque 
was built by the Jews, but that he considers it to be 
an exact copy of Solomon’s temple, being precisely 
after the model described by Ezekiel. 

All this is so remarkable — and much paore than is 
here condensed, is adduced," in the form of evidence 
in Major Noah’s Discourse — that it is impossible not 
to be struck with it ; and if the opinions of .com- 
petent' authorities, the customs of the people still 
preserved and now existing, as well as their own 
traditions as to their origin, all tend to the same 
conclusion, the inference is irresistible. Du Pratz, 
in , inswer to the question which he put to the Natchez 
tril>?, “ Whence come you ?” says that they answered 
him thus, — “ All that we know is, that;^urTathers, 
to come hither, followed the coiu’se of the sun, and 
came from the place where he rises. , They were 
long in their journey, they were nearly perishing, 
and were brought to tliis wMemess of the sun- 
setting, without seeking it.” > , 

The lattet, and in many rc-jpects the best autho- 
rity, as to the appeardnee ^oi the Indians, is Mr. 
Catlin, who lived so many years among them, and 
whom we so often saw in New York, wi'th his exten- 
sive and interesting collection of Indian portraits, 
di^sses, weapons, and curiosities. This gentleman, 
while he ehunoyerates very many of the customs and 
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usages of the Indians, jvhich he thinks.are clearly of 
Jewish origin, says, “ the first thing that strikes the 
traveller in *aii Indian countiy as evidence of the 
Indians being of Jewish origin, (and it is certainly a 
very forcible one,) 4s the close resemblance which 
thcy^diierally bear, in certain expression o^ counte- 
nance, to those people.” 

This subject might be ‘pursued to great length ; 
but I purposely irefrain, from the conviction that 
enough has been adduced of fact, reasoning, and 
authority, to prove at least the extreme probability 
of the Indians of Araenca being really the doscciul- 
ants of thf Israelites of old ; and I may add, that the 
belief in their Asiatic origin was strongly impressed 
on my own mind from all I saw of the liidians 
here; while ^ there appears to me nothing in their 
present stale and condition which may not be ciusily 
accounted for by the long lapse of ages which lisiv(‘ 
passed since their migrations first began. 
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Benevolent institutions of the Anicricnn9--‘*l'his a very prominent 
feature of the national policy — Alms-house for the poor at Belie- 
viie — Dufeh farm for charitable labour "in Long Island — House 
of refuge for destitute boys and g*>ls — Asylum f6r the insane at 
Blooming Dale — Instances of ferocious maimers in the Western 
states — Indifference of the American editors to sivch things — 
Murder of a member of the legislature by the speaker — Institu- 
tion for the deaf aiLd dumb at New York — Visit of. the Indians 
to this institution — Benevolent institutions for seamen — Quaran- 
tine hospital on Staten Island — Seaman’s Retreat supported by 
the funds of the state — Seaman’s Snug Harbour, for the merchant 
service — Benevolent institutions for seamen continued — Asyhmi 
for the blind at Bellevue — American Seaman’s Friend Society, in 
filreign ports — Sailor’s Magazine, and sailor’s library supplied — 
Seaman’s savings bank, mariner’s church, Bethel society — Institu- 
tion for the support and instruction of the blind — Origin, pro- 
gress, and present condition of fhis establishment — Asylum for 
lying-in women, and dispensary — Society for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents. 

I TURN to thiit which forms one of the most prominent 
and praiseworthy features in the^American character, 
their steady and liberal patronsige of benevolent insti- 
tutions, a gfeat number of which we visited, and all 
with much pleasure, from the excellence of their 
management, the evident utility of the purposes for 
which they were established, and the amount of the 
good they effect. 

The first of these is a spacious alms-housd; situate<l 
at a {^ace called Bellevue, about three miles beyond 
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Now YoiTc,* on the sh^rc of the East jriver. Into 
this asylum arc received all persons who arc destitute 
of thc^eans*of subsistence, and the opportunity of 
acquiring them, from whatever cause. Real ami 
undoubted want is^the only qualification for admis- 
sion. y The expenses of this establishment are thus 
defrayed : — For such o^ the inmat9s as arc citizens 
of the city of New York, .the municipal authorities 
pay a stipulated sjim ])cr head, per day, out of the 
municipal taxes ; for those who belong to particular 
counties in the state of New York, the *financial 
authorities of such coiftitics pay the same rate ; 
those that belong to other states, arc, after a given 
period, transferred.to the alms-houses of such states ; 
and all foreigners, who arc principally cmigi’ants, 
have their expenses paid by the general government 
of the United States. In general, there arc from 
three to four hundred persons in this establishment ; 
but the late pressure on the mercantile classes, having 
led to a great stagnation of employment among uic 
labouring classes, the nuiftbcr is accordingly much 
augmented. 

Another excSllcnt establishment exist* in Long 
Island, called the Dutch Farm, where a Ijtrgc area of 
ground has been purchased, and buildings erected ; 
and to which all boys taken up as vagrarfts,’ without 
|iny visible means of subsistence, 'but who' havd not 
been convicted of crime, esre takpn and put labour 
at various occupations, in which t&cy nearly main- 
tain themsclv«§ by their own industry,.and are at the 
same time subjected to the wholesome discipline 
of mental culture and mdral training, so that many 
of them become, in after life, worthy mdmbcrs* of 
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society, and almost all acquire the power of main- 
taining themselves in honesty and independence. 

A third is the House of Refuge, to which all 
youths of both sexes, xmder maturity, who have been 
convicted of crime, arc taken fer reformation. When 
we visited this establishment, we found theic about 
two hundred boys and fifty girls. They w'cre kept in 
separate apartments, each under superintendents of 
their own sex ; and what struck us as remarkable 
was, that though it might be supposed that the con- 
viction 6f crime would level all distinctions, as they 
were all convicted criminals alike, yet here the black 
and coloured children were made to sit in one part 
of the room, and the whites in another. Both were 
subjected to a rigid discipline, and every hour of 
their time was kept fully employed in some useful or 
improving labour. They exhibited, as we thought, 
the worst collection of countenances w^c had ever 
seen ; and in their heads and faces, the phrenologist 
arfd physiognomist would both have found abundant 
proofs of the general truth of their theories, that 
the shape of the cranium and the expression of 
the features are oiuai faithful indexes of the mindt 
within. 

The Asylum for the Insaije was another of tlu 
benevolent institutions which we visited here. It it 
situated at a^ beautiful spo called Blooming Dale 
aboift seven miles l^eyond, the limits of the city o 
New York to the northward, the House of Refiig 
being only about two miles out of tovui in the sam 
direction. The founder of this institution was 
Quaker, and the membeVs of this exetnplary an 
benevolent bydy still take the v,rarmest interest i 
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its superintendence arvl direction. was in flus 
compahy of a worthy family, of the Society of I'Vicnds, 
Mr. Samuel F. Mott, that we visited most of these 
institutions, and we spent the entire day with them 
at the Asylum in ^Jldoming Dale. 



The house is pleasantly situated, in the centre of a 
narrow part of the island of Manhattan, so that from 
its terrace, the view is at once extensive ’and beau- 
tiful j the noble Hudson, with its lofty western cliffs, 
appearing on the oinj side, and the East river on 
the other. It i| surrounded wi^.h pleasing’ grounds 
And spacious buildings, all adapted V) the general 
pui'poses of the cstablishiflentj and i^ well placed for 
health, beauty of prospect, and exercise. It is a 
melancholy daty to visit those who arq afflicted with 
the loss of reason, and painful to narrate in detail the 
peculiaritioBofeach individual case. Forflaysclf, indeed, 
after seeing and conversing with some of these ipsTor- 
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tunate being?, though I found them more'happy than 
I had expected, in their persons and minds — ihougli 
they were provided with every comfoYt, in -space, 
cleanliness, apparel, bedding, books, instruments, 
music, flowers, at»d, indeed, everything that could 
cheer and delight them, I was so overcome by the 
strength of my feelings, as to be obliged to retire 
for a period into a room alone, and seek relief 
in tears j while the recollection of all that I heard 
and saw made me dejected for several days. Mr. 
Mott told mo that this was the efiect produced fre- 
quently on him ; but that a sense of duty, and a fre- 
quent repetition of his visits, had enabled him to 
fortify himself in some degree for the discharge of 
his functions, as a director and visitor, th'^ugh never 
without some pain. 

It would be impossible to speak too highly of the 
whole management of this establishment, as it 
respects the arrangement of the building, the fur- 
niture, the food, the ventilation, the amusements and 
recreations, and, indeed, 'all that can promote the 
health and comfort of the inmates. They go out, in 
parties, to take exercise, by walking or ridisg, h 
the open air, every day, under the care of their re 
spective keepers, and behave with great propriety 
once a month they arc indulged with a ball, undci 
the inspection of the suporintendant ; and it wa 
stated that all parties^ blit especially the females 
look forward to this monthly ball with the mo£ 
pleasing anticipations, prepare dresses for it wit 
great care, and arc more frequently sobered dow 
from an approaching fit of anger or violence, I 
being told, that if they do not behave well, th( 
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sliall not goTto the ball, tjian by almost any other means 
that Wave’ yet been tried. The whole system of 
treatm*}nt is* conducted on the principle of exciting 
all the good feelings, and repressing the bad — of 
substituting the aUutement of hope for the terror of 
fear-vdf making alfcctipn and respect the* leading 
motives of action : and the success that has attended 
this mode of treatment, justifies its permanent adop- 
tion. I 

•There arc, undoubtedly, a number of persons in 
the Unit(Ml States, many of them filling important and 
distinguislied stations in life, who might be more 
appropriately placed as inmates of this Asylum than 
suffered to reniairf at large, and commit the outrages 
uj)on society of wdiich they arc guilty. The American 
papers dail][ jeem with proofs of this ; but, as speci- 
mens of life and manners in the western and southern 
states, the following may be deemed sufiicient : — 

A FATAL RENCONTRE. 

“ A fatal rencontre took place on the 18 th inst. (Nov.) at the 
i)p(‘lousas race -course, between Thomas Reeves and Samuel Fisher 
— tile former a yoifng man of about twenty-three ye^s of age, and 
the latter an elderly gentleman of sixty. 

“ It appears that Reeves eamo armed to the place with a very 
large howic knife. By sbJie means, liis clothes w^rc disarranged, 
and the knife bccanic visible to the suy*ouiidjng spectators. Mr. 
• Fisher, noticing the appearance of the w eapon. ,^kcd Mr. Reeves, 
playfully and in jest, for w^hafpurpbsck he Cjprried sych a..^eadly 
instrument, beeves immediately answered, ‘ To kill you. God 
d — ^n you whereupon he instantly drew thQ kpife, and was in the 
act of plunging it into the body of Fisher, when* he was arrested in 
the act, by a bystander, who, picking up a clulj that presented 
itself, told rfeeves that if he did not desist, he*wouJd strike hnn 
down w'ith the club. This afforded Fisher a iiKAncnt for reflection. 
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after vvliieli lie eloscJ with Reevos, and succeeded in taking the 
knife from him — having his hand cut severely during the ,* 5 truggle. 
During the combat, both parties fell to the ground? Reeves falling 
uppermost, who immediately commenced gouging his adversary, 
Fisher then run him through the body with the knife. Reeves 
arose, remarking tliat lie wjis ‘a dead mar.* Fisher immediately 
gave hims'blf up to the magistrate, who acquitted him. l^ub’lc opi- 
nion, it appears, fully justifies him in the act.” — Planter'* s Intelli" 
ijencer, 

TWO LIVES SACRIFICED IN A PRIVATE QUARREL. 

“ The following very extraordinary outrage, against the supre- 
macy of the laws mid the jicace of society, we copy from a western 
pajier : — 

‘ A very savage act of assassination occurred on the 7th instant, 
at Clinton, Hickman county, Kentucky, between Judge James, a 
State senator, and Mr. Robert Binford, a candidate to till a vacancy 
in tlio House of Representatives. -cc 

‘ The parties had a preliminary quarrel near tlie residence of 
Judge James a few days before, relative to some expression of the 
J udge’s, unfavourable to Binford’s election. They met again, how- 
cvc ', on this occasion, accidentally at Clinton. The particulars wc 
gal’ier from the Louisville Advertiser. 

‘James asked Binford if he came to assassinate him on Sunday, 
Binford answered — ‘ Wliat I came for, 1 came for.* Both di*cw 
and fired immediately. The ball from James’s pistol killed Bin 
ford, and Binford shot two balls into the head of Mr. Collins^, a dis 
interested you ig gentlemau, on a visit from Mississippi, who die- 
in tliirty or forty minutee. Binford, it is said, after firing his pis 
tol, knocked down with it, ana commenced beating liir 

furiously, when a younger brother of the Judges drew a pistol, an 
put the second haU into the body < I Binford. 

‘ Ji :lge dames W3S arrested, tried, and acquitted by an examir 
ing court, consisting of four highly respectable magistrates — tl 
killing of Binford, being considered justifiable homicide .” — Ne 
York Transcript^ Nol\ 30, 1837. 

“ THE MOST HORRIBLE YET. 

“.Of all the homble tales from tlie West, which have yet reach 
me, oYie contained m the Louisville Kentucky Journal, of Saturd 
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Inst, caiis the climax. It is mi less than the inurd«r of II. S. Julian, 
the treasurer, and Mr. Owcu Parker, the clerk of the Moehauics’ 
Savinj^’ Institution of that city, at 1 2 o’clock in the day, in the 
banking-house, by Captain Clarendon E. Dix, for the purpose of 
robbing the iuouey-draw<r ; and he closed the dreadful tragedy by 
blowing <)ut his own brains. Tlie death of Julian and Piuker was 
aehie^d by boating in tlieir skulls with the cancelling hammer of 
the bank. Dix had been esteemed generally as a rcspectahle young 
gentleman, and was but recently married; his viclims were of the 
most uncxcc](tionable «liar.acter, and left dependent fanulies.” 


The Anuu'ican editor who prefixed to this last 
paraorajth the words “The most Horrible Yet,” was 
ii<*t awaro of what was soon to siu;ceod it ; for in less 
Ilian throe wook5 after this had appeared, an an- 
nounoeni(Tiit was made of the followinjr extraordinary 
and uiiparplleled atrocity. 'I'hc Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, in Arkansas, having taktm 
offeiue at something said by one of the member^s of 
that legislative body, instead of calling him to orj^er, 
or appealing to the sen.se of the House, went deli- 
berately from his chair towards the member, and 
then drawing, a bowie knife, jilungcd it into his 
bosom, and killed him on the spot. * 

For myself, much as I had heard ani read of the 
savage barbarities of the people of the. West, I did 
not believe this* to be true. Tlv5 gi'avity <jf a Legisla- 
tive assembly — the digi:nj|y..^f Spcakei* of such a 
body — ami the presence of a Ittrgr.'numbcr of col- 
leagues — woujid, as it seemed to me, so operate as to 
render such* a scene impossible. * But, a few days 
brought full confirmatiop of this unprecedented out- 
rage ; and my surprise at the fact itself ,was hardly 
greater than my astonishment at die indifful’cnco 
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with which such an atrocious affair was passed over 
both by the press and the people, all of whom seemed 
too much engrossed in some present affair, to think 
it worth their while to utter more than a passing 
word upon it ; arid this in many instances hardly 
araountihg to more than a very cold tfondemnzJtion. 
The following is' the brief manner in which the con- 
firmation of the fact is given in the paper that first 
. annoimced the intelligence, the New York Sun, of 
Dec. 29,4837:— 


“ THE TRAGEDY IN ARKANSAS. 

«■ 

“ Wc published oii , Monday a short paragraph, stating that a Mr. 
Anthony, a member of the Arkansas legislature, had‘ been killed 
in a rencontre with Col. Wilson, the Speaker of t,he lower House. 
It appears, &om tlie paiticulars since received, that this murderous 
outrage was actually committed on the floor of tlie House, while in 
sessfbn — the Speaker, in consequence of some oflensive remark 
dire&ed against him by the unfortunate member, having come 
down from his seat, armed with a» howie knife ! The member, it 
is stated, was also armed with the same weapon, but the rencontre 
lasted only for a moment, the latter having beep left dead on the 
floor, and the {Speaker havins^ had oi^c hand nearly cut off, ahd the 
other severely injured. Wilson was forthwith arrested by the civil 
authorities, and his name stricken fromothe roll of the llouse, by 
nearly a unauiilious vote.” 

- •, • 

It was not* eiitii^:!, b" an unanimous vote, it 
would seefn froift' tlii^, that thi murdero\is Speaker 
was expelled from the house ; there were some of the 
members who refused to join in this vote, thinking, 
like the mob at Alton, who ,, murdered Mr. Lovejoy, 
an‘d the m£^gistrates who acquit murderers so often in 
the West, that Wilful spilling of blood is “justifiable 
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homicide.’* It appeared from a subsequent paragraph, 
that this Speaker had been released, on a bail of 2000 
dollars, (about 4<00l. sterling,) and it is thought that 
even this atrocious murder will never be judicially 
punished.* WhtstMcr persons of Such ungovernable 
pasiiioiis might not be advantageously lodged in 
the Blooming-dale Asylum, rather than be permitted 
to go at large, is a question which every one may easily 
decide for themselves. , 

• One of the most pleasing of the benevolent insti- 
tutions tliat we visited while in New YorJ:, was the 
J’lstal'Jishmeut for the fnstruction of the Deaf and 
dumb, orj the Hacrlcm road, at a distance of about 
tliree miles from fho citv. 






f JLj-i i r 
1 ljj_ijjia.n 




Ibis institution, like th.jcratr IVlooming-dale, isq)lcas- 
l*'gly and alllvantageously situated, for good air, agree- 
able scenery/and facility of pleasureiblc exercised It 
is presided over by Mr. Pect, a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the oflice ofSuperintend^iit, by his gr jat 

* He was subsequently acquiJtcd. 
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skill in the aijt of teaching • mutes, by his mildness, 
urbanity, and piety, and by the earnest zeal which 
he manifests in the progress of his pupils, and the 
general welfare of the institution. At the period of 
my first visit, a commission, appoiijted by the State, 
was engaged in examining the pupils previouj to 
their drawing up the annual report of its condition ; 
and besides a great number of visitors, the mayor 
find aldermen of the city attended in their official 
capacity. The appearance of the pupils, in health, 
a]) 2 )arel, and manners, was highly agreeable, and 
the number of both sexes was nearly 200. The 
teachers were numerous and competent ; and the 
examination of the pupils in classes, evinced extra- 
ordinary quickness and attainments in the majo- 
rity *of them. Without witnessing itv one could 
scarcely believe that a person deaf and dumb from 
birth, could be i)ut so nearly on a par, by edu- 
cation, with those who possess entire the faculties 
of hearing and speaking. Among other persons who 
visited this institution during my stay here, were the 
Indian chiefs ; and as the account of their impres- 
sions and observations, as well as of the proceedings 
of the day generally, was very faithfully reported by 
one of the party, for the Commercial Advertiser of 
the following day, the 25th of November, it is here 
transcribed., , .. -vv 

“ VISIT OF THE INDlkNS TO THE ix'ISTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 

* 

The Indian delegations now in this city, accompanied by the 
United States’ agent, and a committfu) of the Common Council, paid 
a visit yesterday at^ll o’clock, to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Some circUhistances connected with this incident, gave it 
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more than (mflniiry interest. ^ The natural language of gestures, in 
whicli (leaf iiiutes con^/erse, is quite familiar to all The savage tribes 
i»f tile West. The individual signs in some cases differ, but the 
basis of tlio language is the same every where. It was quite inte- 
resting to observe the pleased attention paid by these Sons of the 
Forest to the various gesticulations employell by the pupils, as well 
as toVhc wqiidef and unfeigned terror with wliich, oib their first 
arrival, they were in turn regarded by the mutes themselves. 

“ In the first instance, an intelligent lad belonging to the school 
was brouglit forward, ^ho described, by signs, the Indian processes 
of hunting and fishiii|^. The eyes of the whole circle were fixed* 
intently on him, and faces, at first expressive of utte^illdilFereiice, 
lighted up with smiles of satisfaction as ho proceeded. Occasionally 
one woi^ld respond by a sign, signifying ‘I know.’ One of the 
teachers then addressed them by signs, as folJow'S : ‘You have 
eonio from a country very far to the West. You have travelled hi 
steain-hoiits^ and ears. You have visited gftiat cities. You have 
arrived luTc, and come to this building to visit the deaf and dumb. 
We arc ploastKl*to sec you. Wc arc all alike childrenof the Great 
Spirit,* Emjihatic signs of assent followed each proposition ; and 
one of the chiefs iiiteiTupted the gestieulator, to describe tlie 
fires in the steam-boats which liad conveyed them. This individual 
seemed to cuter into the conversation with uncommon interest, 
lie told, by signs, on his own part, how they chased the deer and 
bufililo, and how they skinned the slaughtered animals, and ate 
their ^lesh. He told the number of his wives and children, mea- 
suring the height of the latter with his hand. VarSous other com- 
munications were made by different individuals, through the same 
medium. t • 

“ In the meantime, however, some among them Appeared dis- 
posed to doubt the fact that all these children, amounting to some 
hundred and fifty, were really* ^It•at •mutes. Tfiey expressed them- 
selves in an amusing manner, intimatifig that they frere not to he 
deceived in that* sort of way. But shortly afterward, having been 
conducted to one of the school-rooms, and Kavlig seen the perform- 
ance of a class, under the direction of the principal, Mr. Pect, they 
gave it up, •and allowed that tTie thing was posstble. 

“ They asserted, however, that tliey had i^vcr seen a deaf mute 
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amon|^ tlieir own people. This is remarkable fact ; for of the 
existence of such amoiify some tribes, there can be no dimbt.. 

“ After the assemblage had been collected in the chapel of tho 
institution, the delegation w'orc addressed by Mr. Peet, as follows: — 
‘‘ ‘ Brothers — I am happy to see you here. The oliject of this 
institution is to teach the deaf and dumb. '%These children, whom 
you see areund you, cannot hear or speak. They arc asse iibled 
here from all parts of the country. We do not leave them on the 
prairie or in the forest. We give them food and clothing. Wo 
teach them to read and write, to make shoes, clothes, and furniture, 
^and to bind books, and raise vegetables. We also teach them con- 
ccniing tlie Great Spirit, who tidees care of them, and gives them 
eveiy blessing ; so that when they* leave this place, and return to 
their friends, they may know how to work and support themselves, 
and to be virtuous and happy. Brothers, I thank you for your 
visit. I wish you prosperity and happiness... I have done.’ 

This address havdig been communicated to the Indians, was 
respojided to by a chief of the Pawnees, in the following manner: — 
“ ‘ Father — We are glad to come here. Wl-en wo saw these 

children, we did not believe that they could not hear and speak ; 
but piicG we liave seen you make signs to them, and that they 
write dowji what you say, we believe that they arc deaf and dumb. 
My father, I thank you, I thank you. Wlieii I go back to my 
countiy, I shall tell my people what I have seen. I shall remem- 
ber what you have said. I shall imitate your good example.* 

“ Tho extreme fondness of these simple cliildren of nature for 
glittering ornaments, wat. manifeoced in a thousand ways during 
tlieir visit. Upon all beads, chains, and rings, they looked with 
eager eyes. From many of the mutes, wid others, they received 
gifts of trifling value, with expressions of the higjiest gratification. 

‘‘ The visit to the institution has not been without its use to the 
pupils themselves. It has serve^X/ . ‘ 1 3 r than a thousand descriptive 
lessons, to convey to them an adequate idea of the inhabitants of 
our Western wilds. They have now clear ideas of a portion of the 
human race, of whoi.i they read and are told much. And as there 
is no doubt that their uncivilized visitants will fulfil their promise, 
to remember w^hat they have scen,^so there is quite oa little, that 
the rcipcmbraifce wi]l be reciprocal. 
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“ It appdir#, from the nineteenth annual report of the institution, 
that th»j whtjje number of pupils is 1 50, of whom fl2 are supported 
by the state, 1^1 by the institution, 3 by the corporation of tliis 
city, 2 6y the supervisors of Montgomery County, 1 by the super- 
visors of Dutchess County, 8 by the state of New Jersey, and 10 
by their friends. Thc^ expenditure in 1837 amounted to 27,873 
dollaj^. •Receipts, 26,866 dollars, including 14,926 dollars from 
the comptrofler for state pupils, and 5,000 dollars from ditto, under 
the act of April 3, 1834.” 

The Lcnevolenff institutions for the benefit of Soil-* 
men are numerous and efficient ; and tho» condition 
of the mariners of Am«rica is fiir more honourable 
to it, as a maritime nation, than the condition of the 
same classes in Great Britain. It is estimated that 
there are in the United States iihout 1^00,000 seii- 
mcn, of whom there arc 50,000 in the foreign, and 
50,00(>in rtib coasting-trade and fisheries, and about 
100,(K)0in the ships of war in commission at home 
and abroad ; in addition to which, there arc, at Idast, 
50,tXX) more employed in navigating the largo rivei’S 
and lakes of the interior, of the country. For these, 
the following institutions provide the comforts and 
advijptagcs attached to each rcspcctivclj'. , 

The Quarantine Hospital is cstaVlished in a 
healthy and agreeable situation at Staten Island. 
It is an institution of the United States, 'and, as such, 
is under the control of the general govenlmenh It is 
supported by a tax of oe'nts, or ^boiit tenjience 
English, per month, on the wages of seamen, which 
sum is paid.by the captain of eaqh ship that enters 
at the custom-house, and deducteA from the sea- 
men’s wages in his settlement. T© this hospital 
every seaman who has ever paid the hospkal money at 
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any period of his Vile, has a right of adm^Sfisum, to 
remain there as long as may he necessary h)r his 
complete recovery. Duringall the time of his stay here, 
he is fed and lodged comfortably, as well as provided 
with medical attendance, all without charge. 

The Seamen’s Retreat is also situated at Sji^itcn 
Island.. This belongs to the local government of the 
State of New York, by whom it was founded, and it 
is supported by a State tax of one dollar per voyage, 
long or short, from evciy foreign port, to which 
shipsentering ports in the state of New York are 
subject. Masters of ships pay a dollar and half, jnates 
and seamen a dollar each, and all persons performing 
trips coastwise, a quarter of a dollar per voyage. 
This is collected at the custom-house like the former, 
and is applied, in a similar manner, to ^the mainte- 
nance of this State asylum, in aid of that of the general 
government, which, but for this auxiliarj’, would be 
insufficient to receive all the applicants : the treat- 
ment here is most liberal, and the care and attention 
to the inmates deserving all ’praise. 

The Sailors’ Snug Harbour is also on Staten Island. 
This was first established by a munificent bequest of 
Mr. Randall. It is intended for the permanent 
accommodation, for life, of a limked number of super- 
annuated Jind worn-out seamen : and from the inte- 
rest taken in this institution by the leading friends 
of the seamen k^re, and' tliV judicious management 
of the property from which its funds are 'derived, it 
is one of the bes|, and most efiiciont of all the mari- 
time establishments of the coimtry. 

The American Seamen’s Friend Society^ has for 
its great objbet the maintaining chaplains for Ame- 
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rican seamfin in foreign jports. It was first organized 

in 18 *^ 6 , and \\as for nearly the wl\o\c of t\vat time 
supposted cllaplains in fifteen foreign ports. Tins 
society publishes at New York, the Sailor’s Magazine, 
and furnishes vessel* with libraries for the use of 
seanyif. It Jias been particularly instrunupntal in 
forming tlie “ Sailors’ Ifomes,” a name given, to the 
sober and orderly boarding-houses, established, under 
the care of the society, to rescue the seaman from the 
gsasp of the harpies who usually surround him on* 
his landing, and never quit him till they Ifave plun- 
dered ,him of all he possesses. These Homes have 
happily increased in all the principal ])orts, especially 
in lloston, Portland, New York, and Charleston; 
and lists ^tf them, for the saiWs j^^iidanco, are pub- 
lished monthly, on the cover of the Sailor’s Magazine. 

The* Seamen’s Savings’ Bank is another excellent 
institution, in which, under the superintendence of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, many mariders 
are induced to deposit a good portion of their hard- 
earned wages, so as to sa^’e it from dissipation ; and 
the best effects have already been ])roduccd by this 
and dtindred ibstitutions in the other pprts of the 
United States. <> 

In addition to alj these, there are several religions 
associations, wjiich confine their labours to the class 
of Seamen only — such as the New York Port Society, 
to sustain the Mariner’s Cnurch — thj^ Bethel Ujiion, 
for promoting prayers and divine service* on board 
ships lying id the harbour and at, the wharves — and 
the Marine Bible Society, for the supply of the 
Scriptures to such seamon as may be ready and will- 
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ing to receive, and arc able and dlsposcil to read 
them. 

One of the most interesting of the benevolent 
institutions of New York, is the Asylum for the Blind. 
This is agreeably «ituatcd at a short distance from 
New York, at a place called Bellevue, overFooking 
the Hudson river and the Jersey shore, where a suit- 
able building, with all the requisite auxiliaries for 
the purposes of the institution, h.!?, been erected, on 
ground worth 10,(X)0 dollars, which was liberally 
given for' the purpose by Mr. James Boorman, a 
merchant of New York. The society was first orga- 
nized in 1831, and owes its origin to Dr. Samuel 
Ackerly, a benevolent physician, . and Mr. Samuel 
Wood, a member’ of the Society of Friends, .who were 
afterwards joined by Dr. John lluss. These gentlemen 
presented a petition to the legislature of the State, 
praying for the incorporation of the Society, which 
was' grmitcd; suid in March 1832, the institution 
was’ first opened, with three blind children from the 
alms-houses of New York, -who hail lost their sight 
by ophthalmia, to which three others were added in 
May of thotsamc year ; and with these six, the sehool 
of instruction first began. In 1833, the directors 
were engaged in obtaining from Europe all the in- 
formation they could collect respcf.ting the best 
method of teaching the blind ; and in 1838 they 
had .<£0 fai; sucoseded, TaslR) Lo able to hold a public 
exhibition of the proficiency of the pupils," in various 
branches of manual labour, as well as o£mcntal exer- 
cise, in both of which there were performers scarcely 
inferior to those of youth of the same age possessing 
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sioht. In 1S31., the inwnbor of pupils li^icl increased 
to‘^2(> ; ‘in 1835, there were 41 ; in 183G, there were 
58; and in* 1837, there were GO ; the increased 
numbers being occasioned by the increased means of 
the Institution to provide for their* support and in- 
struclion, though stillforniing a very small proportion 
of the whole number of blind in the state of New 
V'ork, which liad been ascertained, by the census of 
1 830, to be more tl^an 800 persons. 

•The funds by which this institution is supported 
are (;ontributcd partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by the State,* according to a usage very 
(iommon in America, and well worthy of imitation 
in other countries*, namely, that whenever private 
individuals raise, by voluntary contribution, a sum 
for any given .benevolent pui’pose, the State contri- 
butes an equal or sometimes a larger sum ; in return 
for which, it enjoys a share of the superintenden^^e, 
and the power of placing claimants, who arc destitute 
of other patronage, within the reach of its benefits. 
Where individuals contribute the whole support to 
su(;h institutions, it is generally found that they 
languish for want of funds ; and where ’the State 
contributes the whole, it is as generally Ibund that 
they decline, for want’of due vigilance in the super- 
intendence. But both these evils are avoided by 
•this joint contribution of means, and^joint interest 
and responsibility, and the pfae.tical -/ifirkiug of<4he 
system shew*s its decided superiority to every other. 
In the instandb of the Institution for « the Bhnd, the 
State agreed that so soon as 8,000 dollars were raised 
by voluntary contributionli, and placqd in a given 
bank, the public funds should furnish 4 2, OOO dojliirs, 

VOI-. I. 
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to make the. capital of the institution SO.'OOO ; and 
the interest of this, with the annual subscriptions, 
legacies, donations, collections at public meetings, 
exhibitions of manufactures, and concerts of music 
held by the blind pupils at ^ta^cd periods of the 
year, famish ample funds^ for the support pf the 
Institution, and the .gradual increase of its accommo- 
dation for pupils. 

The time of the pupils is divided into three parts, 
and their instruction is arranged and organized into 
three departments — intellectual, mechanical, and 
musical. . The superintendent has the entirp direc- 
tion of all the internal concerns of the Institution, 
besides which, he gives daily lectures to the pupils on 
various subjects of knowledge and science adapted 
to their capacities, and occasionally takes part in the 
instruction of a class. 

^ The school is regularly opened twice a day for 
instruction in reading, writing, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and history. Reading is accomplished 
by feeling the pages of h book with embossed or 
raised letters. Perfection in this is readily acquired 
by some ctf the blind, and with difficulty by others. 
Children have a greater sensibility of feeling in the 
extremity of the fingers than** grown persons ; and 
those whose hands have been hardened by work, 
have* this. feeling blunted. Even those whose sensi- 
bility of f'ouclKis so grb^ as to enable them to read 
with facility the books printed for the ' blind, have 
this capacity,- greatly abated or dJastroyed when 
the fingers are cold, dirty, wet with perspiration, 
»r rough with mechanical employments. » Hence it 
is, tjiat all the pupils do not engage in this exer- 
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cisc, and tliat the best i;lass of readers is composed 
of yourtg females, and of male children not engaged 
in the workshops. 

Writing is best performed with a pencil, as a 
blind person cannqf; sbc to the perfection of the pen, 
or the ^ow oi^the ink, and its regular suppty ; and 
when the pen is raised, the place to reconmicnce 
cannot be correctly ascertained. Various contri- 
vances have been •suggested and tried for this pur- 
pose ; but the simplest is that of a gi-ooved pasteboard, 
on which the papt^r is placed, and the grooves guide 
the penpil of the writer in a straight line. * 

M uch of the instruction conveyed to the blind is 
oral. Their want, of sight abstracts them from 
external ak]>jects, and in many cases renders them 
liighly intellectual. Hence their memories are very 
tenacious and retentive, and they acquire a perfect 
knowledge of grammar, geography, and history, ^y 
oral communication with their teachers. Among 
the pupils in the school of this Institution, the super- 
intendent feels confident hfc can turn out a class (and 
some of them quite young) equal in grammar and 
geography to any class of the same number in any 
other school. The details of geography are also 
conveyed by oral instruction, but maps and globes 
with raised linofi, grooves, prominenc*es, 'points, &c. 
.have been prepared for the blind, and J;hc. pupils are 
exercised upon them by feeling outii'five^s, lakes, 
mountains, 'coasts, bays, towns, and other things 
thereon delinoatcd. A knowledge of Ijistory depends 
altogether upon the tenacity of the memory in retain- 
ing what the teachers read to them. 

Arithmetic is acquired both mentally ahd maCha- 
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nically. Saveral have a remarkable cajjacity for 
this science, and in them the organ of numbers is 
largely developed ; hence they find no difficulty in 
calculating, mentally, problems in arithmetic involv- 
ing many figures.* *■ , 

Music is also cultivated, both vocal and instru- 
mental ; and considerable proficiency has been 
attained in both, by the ^)npils, so that public con- 
, certs are occasionally given by them for the benefit 
of the Institution, at wliich none but the pupils 
poi’form, and this they do with great credit to them- 
selves. 

Many are thus taught, beyond their mere literary 
attainments, the knowledge of some useful art, by 
the practice of which they can maintain themselves 
independently when they leave the Institution ; and 
the oidy matter of regret is, that such asylums are 
not sufficiently numerous in all countries, to secure 
to every person affiicted with blindness the enjoy- 
ment and independence which study and the pursuit 
of some useful occupation is certain to secure, and 
which might be thus easily brought within the reach 
of sdl. ‘ * * 

Thei’c is an Asylum tor Lying-in Women, which 
affords relief to poor but respectable females, whose 
marriages are capable of pi'oof, and whose characters 
are good. Some of these are taken to the Asylum 
and attcrdett''fehere, -arid others i eceivc medical aid 
and other assistance at their own hemes. It is 
superintended^ chiefly by bencvolen'a ladies, and 
conducted by a matron with proper assistants ; 
and during the fourteen ^’ears of its existence, 964 
of ‘the applicants to it have hedn safely and effec- 
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tiially relieved, while only eight deaths have occuri'cd 
in the whole period. It is supported entirely by volun- 
tary sifbscription, and is the only similar institution 
in the city. ^ 

A Dispensary «,lso exists, for Supplying medical 
advice, as jvell as medichie, gratuitously to the poor, 
which is supported by voluntary contributioifs. It 
has subsisted for forty-six* years, and, during that 
jioriod, 17,544 persons have been relieved through, 
its* instrumentality, at the moderate cost^ of about 
3,000 dollars for <he ivhple period. 

One*of the most valuable of the benevolent insti- 
tutions in the city, is the Society for the lleformation 
of .fuveuile Delinqtients. This instijtution wsus cstali- 
lished fof the purpose of taking charge of the 
youthfu\ criminals and vagrants taken up by the 
police in the streets and highways, and endeavouring 
to effect these three great objects : first, of reforming 
their bad habits, and giving them a moral, and, 
if possible, a religious character ; next, of giving 
them some mental acquirements by education ; 
and thirdly, teaching them some honest tratle or 
calling, by which they might obtain a s*ubsistence. 
It has been in operation for tw'elve years, and has 
hitherto produced tlrt!*bcst results. 

The number' of the boys in, this Institution's at 
•present 1 1<5, and of girls OQ. The "^o* sexes are 
taught in different apartmenClg, and exercised in 
different sections of the building, and each is attended 
by teachers of its own sex only. Tlte coloured are 
also separated from the white delinquents ; for even 
among criminals, this distinction of colour is rigidly 
observed. 
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We were struck with the testimony of the teachers 
and superintendent, as to the large share " which 
intemjKsrance had in producing the crimes of which 
these very young persons were ^thc victims, some of 
them not more than seven or eight years of sjge, and 
none afiovc fifteen or sixteen j and this was so 
strongly impressed on the minds of the directors of 
the Institution, that in their last annual report for 
• 1837» they advert to it in the following terms : 

li 

“ In enu/iieratiiig* a few of the chief causes of crime in this 
country, as discovered in the experiuice of the managers, we have 
as usual to commence with that hydra-headed monster, intemper- 
ance ! Such is the general demand for labourers and mechanics in 
every branch of business, and so remuncratiiig are the wages to be 
obtained by the industrious, that there would seem to be but little 
incentive tl) crime, occasioned by want, as a person has only to be 
sober and industrious to obtain the means of support. T liat mora- 
lity and religion are practised and reverenced by thousands of the 
labouring classes, is a fact evident to every person of observation ; 
that such might be the case much more extensively in every class, 
nobody will deny : what is done by some, can be done by others in 
similar circumstances. But, alas ! the never-failing supply of ardent 
spirits, and at so cheap a price as to bring them within the com- 
pass of every* mini’s purse, is so direct and constant a temptation, 
that it seems* to require something more than human nature to 
withstand it. Wlien once the first fei;}ing*s of propriety arc over- 
come, and the Rubicon passed, th-re is but little hope that any self- 
control afterwards will be exercised to expel t6e tempter from his 
new abode. Tlie'same indescribable fascination which binds the' 
ambitious ntan in'fhe pursuit of his fav'^irite object, whatever it 
may be, exercises a similar or even more potent influence over the 
drunkard. He fiirt sacrifices himself, then his v'ife and children, 
until all are reduced to the lowest grade of human misery. Al- 
tljpugh, in most cases, >vc are ready to believe that the unfortunate 
wife .will stem thei torrent of affliction, without contamination, and 
preserve her tender babes from the moral poUiition which smiounds 
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them, yet, alas! it soinetimoi happens tliat she, too, becomes the 
victim, \;orrtIpted by her husbaiid^s example, and, as a necessary 
conswpience, tlfb poor children, until then innocent, arc forced 
into the paths of vice by their unnatural parents ? This is no ‘fancy 
sketch it is an every-day truth ; and the i;pcords of the House of 
Refiige «iost distinctly prove, that by far the greater number of 
its inflates l»ave been brought to their unfortunate condition by 
the intemperance of a father or a mother, or both. * 

“ The book which contains the histories of the children who 
liave been admitted into the house, is a most instructive one to read, 
aii^ should not be beneath the notice of a legislator. Its pages may 
almost be called a ‘ succinct account of the rise aii^ progress of 
iiitem])t*ranet‘.’ The ]> 1 iilantlu*opist who peruses its simple and 
unpivtiMAling iletails, will exclaim, when ho finished it, * Could wo 
but jibolisli drunkenness, where would we find candidates for 
admission into our prisbus ?’ 

If the 43ftects of this dreadful plague ho such as we describe, 
(and who can call our statement into question ?) is it not an act of 
duty oil Che ])!lrt of the constituted authoritieSy to whom power is 
given for the benefit of the whole community, to do all they con to 
lessen, if they cannot eradicate, this vice? ^ 

“ There is another evil of serious magnitude in this city, which 
w’e think requires correction — we allude to those petty pawn- 
brokers’ shops, which are to be found in many of our most public 
streets. 

“ TAie facility wttli which money can be obtained 911 any article, 
whether new or old, whether of great or little vf-.iue, holds out 
strong temptations to theft. 

“ A pawnbroker who 'v^ould not knowingly receive stolen goods, 
is still very liable be imposed upoi^; whilst one/)f a difterent 
character has numerous ways of encouraging thieves to con- 
tinue their evil practices. Personk ip distre.'^^feS cj^umstonces, 
wlio are ashanll^d to beg, will thankfully take whatever sum, bo it 
ever so small, tlg^y can obtain in the pawnbroker’s shop, and submit 
to the loss of interest, or to the sale of their gooSls, if they cannot in 
time redeem them. Those who stealy will also take whatever they 
can get advanced, as a loan, because it is all clear ^aiu to them. 
Many a thief would steal an article worth ten (^lillings, and pawn it 
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for ten ceuts. Finding the case witlivihiclitliey succeed in obtaining 
money, one petty theft follows another, until they become more 
hold in their depredations, and rob on a larger scale. 

“ The system of loaning money to the poor can certainly be 
improved upon, and none calls more loudly for legislative intorfer- 
oncc. Wo have our chartered banks, and insurance companies, for 
the beucti^ of the community ; us by these means, aocommUdutiou 
and security can be fiirnislied on better terms to tlie upper and 
middle classes of society; while tor Uic poor and needy, little 

provision has been made, so that they are Jeft a prey to the arts 
*of those who take advantage of their necessities.” 

I have given these passages of the Report, in the 
hope that they will meet the eyes of some, of our 
British legislators and philanthropists, having been 
myself for years past convinced that public houses for 
drinking, and pawnbrokers’ shops for lending, are 
two of the greatest curses that afflict our country ; 
and that the entire extirpation both would he the 
greiJest blessing that could be conferred upon our 
land. 
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Miseiy and crime among the poorer classes— Levity of the public 
journals in rccowllng this — » Bcnnctt’s slaiidcrous paper, the 
Morning Herald— Jiodios of dead negroes salted for exportation 
— Deaths from waift and destitution — American imiK>rtation df 
• foreign grain — Uevorsion of the ortler of tiature h^this — Causes 
which led to this singular state of things — Instances of rohbeiy, 
murder, and fraud — OceujAtions for the members of the law — 
Iltglrtvayincn in the suburbs of New York — Depravity t)f morals 
in the country — Intoinperanco and wretchedness in tiie towns — 
Authentic jiroofs of this from public records — Opinions as to 
the causes of so much <lcpriivity — I'jxposittun of the progiess of 
AnK-rlcau embarrassment — Kftects of these causes on the general 
condition of ^society — Party misrepresentations of the public 
press— Tas\c of the populace for shows and sights — Celebration 
of the annivewai'y of £vacuation*day — Description of this festival 
from an American pen. % 

Notwithstanding the number and eifieiency of the 
benevolent institutions of New York, there is still a 
large amount of misery and crime, of destitution in 
its rrtost abject state, and of intemperaned in its most 
tearful forms, existing in that city. A 'very painful 
part of this pictuix^ is the indifference, and even 
levity, with ^'hich this subject is treated in the 
public papers, where facts that ought^to thrill the 
heart with horror, or melt if wjth pity, arts trcalud of 
with all the flippancy of a jest, and their readers are 
thus habitusrted to see crime and wretchedness made 
subjects of amusement rather than of commiseration. 
The manner in which nlbst of the police cjases are 
treated (and the London papers have hacl their per- 
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iiicious example too closely followed in this respect) 
is such as to take away all disgust at the crimes 
committed, and destroy all sympathy for its imhappy 
victims. Provided a laugh can be excited by the air 
of the • ludicrous * with which the personages and 
their ofFdnccs are invested, t|ie object ox thp reporter 
appeal‘d to be answered ; and if the sale of the paper 
is thereby increased, the gains of the editor arc also 
promoted; but the healthy feeling of indignation 
.against crime, and of sympathy for human suffering, 
is by this means daily and hourly vitiated and destroy- 
ed. I offer as examples of this, two paragraphs out 
of fifty similar ones, at least, that fell under my eye 
during my stay in this city. 

• “ WELL FILLED. 

“ The Courier of this morning states that 8om% polic*? officers 
had occasion to risit a house in Cross Street a few days since. 
They found that it was tenanted by seventy-two women, sixty -five 
men, and one hundred and thirty-five children, exclusive of the live 
uloch attendant upon such a family.” 

This paragraph, which was taken from the Com- 
mercial Axlvertiser in December, one of the leading 
Whig daily; papers, wur copied into nearly all the 
others, with the heading of “ Well Filled,” pre- 
served in each ; and in no instanec did I perceive 
added to it .the slightest expression of regret that 
this opulen^^city should contain within its bosom 
such a number of unhappy beings huddled together 
in so confined a space, while hundreds were living 
in palaces, and could feed, by the surplus of their 
daily tables, the wretched inmates of these crowded 
dwellings. The terms “well-filled,” and “live stock” 
were ‘ the parts of the paragraph that excited a 
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laugh ; wliilo the amount of suffering .indicated hy 
the ejfcessive numbers and limited space, were passed 
over withouf comment or observation. The follow- 
ing is just as heartless in its way. It is taken from 
th5*New York Djiil^ Whig : 

A HUSKING BROLIC IN KENTUCKY. 

“A fight came off at Maysville, Kentucky, on the S^Oth, m which a 
Mr. Coulsti^r was stabbed In the side, and is dead-, a Mr. Gibson w'as 
wef/ with a l^ife ; a Mr. Farrs was dangerously wounded 

the head, and anotiier of the Saine name in the liipj a Mr. Shoe- 
maker was severely beaten, and several others scrfbusly hurt in 
varitms ways, 'fliis entertainment was the winding up of a corn 
huskiny\l'rolivy when all, doubtless, were right merry with good 
uddsky,'' 

• 

What, must be the indifference to human life, the 
contempt of morals, and the indulgent estimate of 
drunk6nness, in the mind of the editor who could 
pen such a paragraph as this, (for this and its prede- 
cessor was printed in large open type, like the leading 
articles of the respective papers,) may be easily 
inferred. How then is it possible, while such 
heartless and unfeeling guides and teachers regulate 
the public tasite, and supply the public appetite with 
mental food, that the community shoUid not have 
their taste corruptvd, their moral perceptions dead- 
ened, and thfir horror of crime frittfercid away to 
indifference ? Thus it is th^t annoiyicemcnts* of the 
most revolting description arc. made witli.a coolness 
and nonchalance which is almost incredible. In 
the New Y(rfk Transcript, of January 14, 1838, the 
editor of which professes to he a religious man, 
the folloiving astounding assertion is* made without 
note or comment j and whether the statement 
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true or falsq (and for the reputation of the city 
named, 1 would hope for the latter,) yet the heartless- 
ness of the editor who could make such a statement, 
without the expression of the slightest mark either 
of surprise or disapprohation, is the same. It io as 
follows:! — 

‘‘ Tli(f business of supplying brothel-keepers with unsuspecting 
victims, has been adopted by the ^oston intelligence office-keepers 
ill Boston.” 

The demoralizing effect which the daily perusal 
of such paragraphs as these must produce on the 
rising generation, is impossible to be calculated, from 
its familiarizing them with scenes of vice, of which 
they would otherwise have remained ignorant ; hut 
still more, from its making crime and wretchedness 
the subject of jest and ridicule, by which the under- 
standing becomes blunted to the perception of evil, 
an(^ the heart rendered callous to human suffering. 

There is one daily newspaper in New York, how- 
ever, which carries on such a trade of infamy, in 
pandering to the public appetite for slander and 
obscenity, that it deserves to he held up to public 
reprobation by name. It ’s called the Morning 
Herald, it is ivritten and published by its proprietor, 
James Gordon Bennett, a native of Scotland by 
birth, but long domiciled in New Ywk ; it is pub- 
lished^ in three, editions — a morning, an evening, and 
a weekly Herald — th© two foi’mer at a penny, and 
the latter at three pence each. Its practice is to 
employ persons ,to- collect all the gossip-and scandal 
of the town, relating to private families and indivi- 
duals ; and upon a grain oi 'two of truth, to heap up 
a superstructure of falsehood, and then interlard this' 
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with expressions or allusions of the gros^st obscenity, 
and s<ftid it forth for the gratification of the depraved. 
Private dinifcr-parties, balls, and social meetings, arc 
pretended to be reported in its pages — some of them 
iia^injr no existence, *and others wholly misrepresent- 
ed ; .and the* only Avay of securing exemption fi’om 
the attjicks of his slanderous pen, is to advertise 
largely in the paper, a^d, pay most extravagant 
prices, or to send the editor ])rcsents, in money or 
other direct bribes. Several individuals have luwT 
letters addressed to them from the ofifee of this 
paper, ^ saying, that cohnnunications were in their 
possession which they would not like to see in print ; 
but that the only way of preventing their appearance, 
w'ould bc> to ])ay the amount whicR hsul been oftered 
for their iii^sertion j and some timid persons have 
been tKus awed into the payment of the “ hush-mo- 
ney” required, though others have resisted it. ^I'lio 
following circumstance occurred to myself with this 
paper; — On my arrival in New York, a gentleman, 
whom I had known in Ehgland, offered to allow his 
clerk to transact for me any business connected with 
advertising in ‘the newspapers, to save me the trou- 
ble. I very gladly availed myself of thi& offer ; and 
the clerk accordingly took round the first advertise- 
ment of my lectures to each of the papers^ eff the city, 
as he was directed to have it inserted, in jlU, vfithout 
distinction of party. At the* offices geiiprallyf the 
charge varfed between one and two dollars, but never 
exceeded thff latter, for one insertion. At the office 
of the Morning Herald, ten dollars were demanded j 
the great disproportion tif the ebargO induced the 
*elerk to decline' leaving it there, ‘till He had con- 
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suited Ills ei^ployer ; and accordingly the excessive 
charge demanded was communicated to me. ■'Being 
then entirely ignorant of the characters \)f any of the 
papers, as I had been in the country but a few days, 

I asked whether there was any thing in the g'VOat 
circulation or high reputation of the Morning He- 
rald, that could warrant its asking ten dollars for 
what other papers charged but two ; and the answer 
was “ No : on the contrary, th'> paper has the 
worst reputation of any journal in the city — ^its cir- 
culation is confined to the lovers of scandal rather 
than of news ; and the editoi* is considered as a man 
of the most abandoned and unprincipled character.” 
But, it was atlded, this is his method of asking, and 
obtaining “ hush-money and I was strongly re- 
commended to pay it, as the only method of escaping 
from his lasli. My reply was, “ Never — I ' would 
ratlpr submit to any amount of vituperation that his 
press could pour forth against me, than purchase his 
silence by this degrading and demoralizing payment 
of hush-money. I will neither advertise in his 
paper, nor read it, while I remain in the city.” I 
was told what would happen — that ' I should he 
abused daily ; and this was really the fact, as I learnt 
from others, for I was true to lay promise, of never 
seeing it Uiyself. I was told, also, thrJt I should re- 
pent the coui'se.I had taken j but this prediction was 
not fulfilled. ' Mr. Bennett was tired of his task, as 
far as I was the subject of his abuse, in a veiy short 
time, and soon gave it up ; and if this course, of nei- 
ther paying for suppression, nor reading his vitupe- 
rations, were more generally followed by the commu- 
nity, it woidd extinguish his paper in a very short* 
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period. ‘6thers have .followed a different mcthocl, 
but with a less favourable issue. By some, Mr. Ben- 
nett has been publicly horsewhipped in the street ; 
by others, he has been prosecuted at law ; but the 
rc^t of both the^ modes of treatment has been to 
give JiTmsclf and his paper greater notoriety than 
Ijeforc, anti thus to promote, rather than retard, the 
farther extension of the migehief. 

Another instance of the habit of treating with^ 
levity, incidents which, in any other country, would 
excite feelings of indignation and horror, may be 
given. ^ It had been discovered, that of late, it was a 
common practice in New York, to ship off the bodies 
of dead negroes, male and female, for various ports, 
but especially the south, to the mettical students, for 
dissection ; and, to elude suspicion, these dead bodies 
were put up in salt and brine, and packed in the 
same kind of casks as those in which salted piwi- 
sions are exported from hence. A third or fourth 
discovery of this description was made during the 
month of January; and the following is the manner 
in Avhich it is headed and described in the papers of 
the day : — ' • 

i^IORE PORK FOR THE SOUTH. 

“ Yesterday ra<w>ing it was discovered that a banrel. which had 
been put into the office of the Charlestoi^packet line — store of peorgo 
Buckley, No. 88, South Sti'eet — for the purpose «f shipped to 
Charleston, contained the bodies of twA dead negroes* The*ca8k 
and contents w8re sent up to the police office, and placed in the dead- 
house for the Coivfner’s inspection ; but as he,hi|i no opportunity to 
hold an inquest on them yesterday, the particulars of the affair have 
not yet transjiired.” 

The verdict of the inquest, subsequently gfven. 
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was, that the negroes had djcd of disease ; but no 
further inquiry appears to have been made into the 
matter, as if it were altogether beneath the notice of 
the white men to trace out these traders in the dead 
bodies of the blades. 

The Instances of death, from destitution and want, 
are much more numerous than I had thought pos- 
sible in a country like this, where food of every 
Jtind is abundant and cheap ; and where labour of 
every description is largely remunerated. Besides the 
subscriptions raised in the diflFerent wards of this 
city to relieve the indigent* and distressed classes, 
who, under any proper arrangement of things, ought 
not to exhibit instances of want, in largc numbers, in 
a land of plenty, the Philadelphia Commercial Herald, 
of January, announces that “ five hundred persons in 
indigent circumstances in that city were daily sup- 
plied with good soup, at the Western soup-house 
there.” This indigence, in a country where food can 
be raised so cheap, where labour is in such demand, 
and always paid so well, would seem unaccoimtable, 
but for the fact, tbat in the late mania for specula- 
tion, the c&ltivators !>♦' the soil, instead of following 
up their agricultural pursuits, had left off fufUiing, 
to become speculators in stocks, 'buyer-f of shares in 
rail-roads never begun, and canals nJver opened, as 
well as pu^qbasers of lots of land on which towns 
word intended to be built ^ in whidi extravagant 
schemes they spent all their time and money ; so that 
agriculture, thd great basis of the national wealth, 
and the surest and steadiest security of individual 
prosperity in these fertile’ States, was so neglected, 
that the countrV’ was obliged to import grain for its 
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own consumption, instead of supplying,, as it ought 
to do, •from its own surplus, the older countries of 
" Europe. FA)m the vast amount of grain, grown in 
America, subjected to distillation — thus converting 
wHlf^ nature haf; bountifully supplied for whole- 
some. foo<l, into the poisonous and crime-eHgender- 
ing drink of ardent spirits — and from the deficiency 
. of the supply of grain froip its own soil, for the rea- 
sons before assigned — this finest grain-producing coun- 
try on the globe was obliged to import its own food; 
and it is stated in the public journals of this city, 
that in^the year 1837, flic single port of Baltimore 
alone, received 800,000 bushels of wheat, and 140,000 
bushels of rye, from Europe. The following is the 
paragraph, verbatim ; — * 

“ The. iynoui>t*of foreign grain imported into Baltimore during 
the year 1837, was not far from eight hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat, and one hundred and forty thousand bushels of rye.’' 

The inordinate love of gain, which has led to all 
these perversions of things from their right and pro- 
per channels, is workingmoro mischief in this country, 
and ujidenniniiig the moral principle of ks inhahit- 
ants^sajjjgmwerfully than all other causes combined, 
except, perfl^lfcintciijporance, the giant-destroyer that 
sweeps away (Vousands every year to a' premature 
^avc, and hurries its victims fPom a li{e o:^ couipara- 
tive virtue andhonesty to a career of vice’ai\4 infamy. 
The newspapers, from all quarters of the.Union, teem 
with proofs o£the recklessness with which this love 
of gain is indulged ; and every harrier that stands in 
the way of its acquisition seems to be broken down with- 
out scruple. Not long since, a young mah wha'had 
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entered life lyith brilliant progpects, and was engaged 
in a respectable house of business, acquired a taste 
for card-playing in the steam-boats, where, it is said, 
the passengers generally play for several hours a day 
while on their voyage, and whei’e professed gamfclers 
and sharpers are ready to profit by the occasion, at 
first ruining, and then seducing into tbeir own ranks, 
the unguarded and the young. He soon became 
infatuated with the passion, qmtted his regular busi- 
ness, played, lost, and betook himself to robber^' : 
when evei^y new exploit making him more and more 
desperate, he entered one of the banks at Nashville 
in Tennessee, at a period of the day when the clerks 
were absent at dinner, and finding there the cashier, 
seized him, and killed him at a blow, by beating his 
brains out with a hammer. The cries of the victim 
brought a person from an adjoining roomio his relief, 
and'hc was despatched in a similar manner ; when 
others soon after arriving, he was interrupted in his 
plunder of the drawers of the bank, with which he 
was proceeding j till, seeirfg all hope of escape vain, 
he «h^w a loaded pistol, with which he had fur- 
nished hinfself, for the murder of another, and with it 
blew out Ins own brains on the spot. 

This had scarcely been comkvmica^a through the 
papers, before the following paragraj^n appeared, in 
the New l^rk Sun, of January 29. 

« * ‘ 

“ THE ROBBEBY OF ’THE MAIL, AND MURDER OF THE 
, . DRIVER. 

The Mobile Advertiser of the 22d states, that on the previous 
Priday. night, within a mile and^ a half of Stockton, Ihe mail bags 
were^fipped open afid their contents rifled. ' The bags were found 
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ext mornidg in the neighbourhood. The stage contained the 
Tew Orleans malls of Wednesday and Thursday, and the mail of 
Yiday from Mot>ile. The driver had two balls shot through his 
lead. Suspicion rests upon two men who had been lurking about 
itockton for some days previously.” 

Bat*to show tlfat these robberies and frauds are 

• • 

lot cbnfined to the south, though no doubt they are 
nore abundant there than in the north, the follow- 
ing short summary may 'be given from the Nfew 
York Transcript of the same day, January 29, 1838f 

“ ATTEMPT AT EXTENSIVE FRAUD. * 

“ A considerable excitement* was produced in Wall-street circles 
on Friday and Saturday, in consequence of the discovery of an 
attempt to perpetrate extensive frauds by several persons, in this 
city, some of whom have hitherto maintaii^ characters highly 
respectable for honour, honesty, and wealth. It appears, that by 
forging a lettej in the name of a bank in Kentucky, addressed to 
the president or cashier of the Union Bank of this city, in which 
the plates of the Kentucky bank were deposited, those plates nyeve 
obtained, taken to the printers, Messrs. Burton and Co^ and 
370,000 dollars of bills of the Kentucky bank struck off, ready for 
signature. A man calling himself Scott, who came, as is stated, 
from Cleveland, Ohio, and who brought the letter to the .office of 
the Union bank, having gone on to Boston while the bills were 
printing off, returned at night, and, owing to the unse^nable hour 
at wlubli ’k^i^galled upon the printer, the latter suspected that there 
was something wS^g in thp transaction, when going to the president 
of the Union bank^nd stating his suspicions, that officer, on look- 
ing at the letter horn the president of^he Kentucky^ bank,* ascer- 
tfiined that it was a forgery. . 

The 370,000 dollars of bills of Kentucky that had''been struck 
off, were then handed over to the Union bank, and Scott, whose 
real name is Pitcher, was arrested and imprison^, as was also Mr. 
Charles Steams of Waverley Place, in tliis city, who whilom figured 
as the getter, iup of some Blinois sbinplasters which*he advertised to 
be redeemed in this city, at his own house iinj^avcrley Plac^ and 
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many of which, though worthless, were pushed into ' circulation. 
Both these men are now in prison, and many others of no Jess note 
are said to be implicated, whose names, when {urested, will be 
given to the public.” 

Two days after this, in the S^n, of January 
another species ot fraud was annofonced in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. i 

“ FALSE TOKENS. 

“Is there no way to reach the knaves who have flooded this city, 
^with checks, made in form of bills upon bap as in which they have 
not a dollar deposited? It is one of the most palpable descriptic ns 
of knavery ever attempted, and fully equal in moral guilt to the 
counterfeiting of bank notes. In purpose, and in its operation, 
it is no less than counterfeiting ; and we recommend every citizen, 
who receives a note of this description, to commence a prosecution 
forthwith against the jnerson of whom he received it. The laws 
against small notes, and against the notes of other states, may be 
improved for this purpose, if for no other.” ^ . 

^y apology for these quotations, if any indeed be 
necessary, is the apprehension that if such statements 
were made by me, of the condition of society here, 
without an exhibition of the authorities for the facts, 
it would be thought an exaggerated picture ; and I 
should he .open to the imputation of having ^pver- 
charged tht colouring. But is only neeggsp^ to 
consult American authorities, Jin,d not fSTgiish ones, 
to show that recklessness and fraud* are far more 
prevalent in this comnfahity than in most others of a 
mci^^antilc character , in Europe, and that an inordi- 
nate thirst after gain,' and a determination to acquire 
it by any mean^. ^hat are practicable, *|s one of the 
chief causes of this evil. 

^ Another form in which, this p^sion displays itself 
is in«|:he frequency of fires in this country. That, with 
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the utmost degree of prudence, fires will occasionally 
hapi)eli, and prove destructive, in spite of every pre- 
caution, is imdeniable. But the extreme frequency 
o^fires in this city is so much greater than could he 
acc^tiqtcd for hy ordinary causes, that the almost uni- 
versal he%f Ifbro is, that the majority of them are inten- 
tional; some being occasioned by persons desiring 
to realize a large insurance, and thus defraud the 
insurance offices ;*,some hy persons wishing to fumisj^ 
an excuse for the destruction of papers, hooks, and 
obligations, so as to defraud their creditors ; some 
for the*purpose of evadmg the payment of rent due, 
hy removal of furniture, so as to leave nothing to 
seize; and some ‘by wretches who desire only an 
opportunity to plunder.- The last ^re that happened 
during^ oui^ stay in Now York, and which occurred 
on the 30th of January, was one originated hy persons 
of the latter description, who were traced out' dis- 
tinctly as the perpetrators of the act, and seen 
afterwards engaged in carrying off some of the 
effects as plunder. By this calamity, about sixty 
houses were destroyed, the wind raging so high as to 
de fe^ a ll the efforts of tho firemen and^ engines to 
subduS^rtiiQ^fiames, and more than one hundred 
families wer^hus thrown almost nake4 Juid house- 
less into the streets, in a night of the sevc?fest cold we 
had yet experienced for the winter. » . » 

Tho in(^erence with whichtall this is rfcgarde’d, is 
almost as pamful as tho frequent occurrence of the 
calamity itself, because it shows *tlfe utter want of 
that most amiable of all social qualities, s}'mpathy 
in the sdfferings of othe?s, and a desire to relidv'c 
thpm in their distress It is a ci^tom in thi/ city. 
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when a fire breaks out, for the bell of the City-hall 
to be rung in a particular manner, so as tt> indicate 
the locality of the fire, while the other churches have 
their bells rung in a different manner, merely fo 
apprise the ‘town* of the event. In any oth(pr'*city 
than this, the rinffin^ of these bells *wopld excite 
great attention ; but the very frequency with which 
fires occur, is urged as fm excuse for taking no 
notice of them ; and it is a comnibn saying, that 
the only fit test of determining whether a person 
should disturb himself on hearing the bells ringing 
and engines rattling along tlie pavement is this : to 
put his hand up to the wall at the head of his bed, 
and if it be very hot, it is time for him to move ; 
but if not, he ha(l better remain where he is.’' That 
fires produced by incendiaries are not confined to 
New York, however, the following paragraph, 
takd'n from the New York Sun of January 31, will 
show. 

“ WHOLESALE INCENDIARISM. 

On the morning of the 22nd instant, no less than three of the 
principal stables in the most thickly settled part of Somerset, 
PennsylYania,‘'were set fire to by incendiaries. That in thet^stable, 
from which ftie most destruction would have spread, -Lely 

went out ; the other two stables were cf^nsumed, tc^Jc^iier with nine 
valuable hoijses,^ a number of cows, carriages, gr^n, hay, &c. The 
citizens^of Somerset have siijpe held a meeting in reference to the 
matter, and efier <1 reward of 500 dollars for the detection of the 
inceiTiliaries.l’ 

such a state of society as this, it ma!y be readily 
ima^ned that Iherc is abundant occupation for the 
members of the legal profession ; and such is the 
fact, as well as for the agehts of -the police; It may 
be thought thaf^ the existence of highwaymen, pot 
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merely in the neighbaurhood of New. York, but 
actucally in the city itself, would be incredible ; but 
in addition to several instanQes verbally related to me 
of ^ such desperate persons attacking individuals on 
the r^ad, and robbing them, the following announce- 
ment from^th<? New York Sun, of February 2, 1838, 
puts the matter beyond doubt. 

LOOK OUT FOR HIGHWAYMEN UP TOWN. 

“ A gentleman passing down Tenth Street, between fifth anjJ 
slxdi avenues, about nine o’clock on Tuesday night, was violently 
assaulted by a villain who sprung over the fence, and, without pro- 
vocation, aimed a heavy blow* at his head, which he escaped by 
stooping ; his hat only being knocked off, as his head would have 
stood a strong chance 9f being, had it met the ruffian’s club. A 
watchman promptly answered the assailed g^tleman’s call for aid, 
and the vagabond was secured at the upper police office ; but the 
esumest eptrea|ieB of his wife, and the prospective trouble and 
liindcrance a prosecution would occasion him, induced the gentleman 
not to proceed against the ruffian, and he was discharged. % We 
mention the circumstance, to put people on their guard while passing 
through that part of the city after dark.” 

It may be thought that the vicious associations of 
a crowded city, are chiefly, if not exclusively, the cause 
of sijftih crimes as these; but the accounts from 
th * cuJii»\r.v furnish too many melancholy instances 
of a state of i^orals n6t at aU less depraved than that 
which prevails" among the more degrade4 ‘classes in 
the towns. It would fill a large she^t daily tb give 
all the statements of crime* and wretclbedness that 
are broughf before the public eye every morning and 
every evening of the week, in the journals of this 
city alone ; but the three following extracts, taken from 
two papers of the same date, the Evphing Post and 
the Transcript, of February 2, 1838,** will be sui^cient 
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as specimens of the kind of,depravity which unhap- 
pily exists in a land blessed with a more abimdant 
production of the necesi^aries of life than almost any 
country that can be named ; where labour is more 
in demand, and* better paid, than in any p£ift of 
Europe^ where millions of unoccupied tr^ts of land 
invite 'the cultivation of the industrious ; where the 
institutions of the state open to every man of intel- 
ligence, industry, and integrity,*- the honours and 
'emoluments of the public service; where private 
enterprise has an almost unlimited field for its 
operations ; and where religious professors are more 
numerous, religious publications more abundant, and 
benevolent institutions more thickly planted, than 
in any country under the sun ; yet, in spite of all 
these advantages, the crime and misery that deface 
the land arc terrible to contemplate. Here arc the 
throe paragraphs adverted to. 

“ HORIUBLE ATTEMPTS OP POISONING. 

The Frankfort Ohio Argus gives a dreadful detsul of three 
successive poisonings by arsenic, of tlic .entire hunily of Dr. Helm, 
residing at ^ringborne. The writer found ihe doctor j^nd his 
nephew, also ^ physician, together with Mrs. Helm, and five, the 
children, all suffering under tlio agonies of poison^^S^ie^oungest 
child was but^four weeks old. The Wise w^using at supper 
cream or mill^in which arsenic had been put. The persons all reco- 
vered, dnd th^ family now suspecting that some black-hearted wretch 
intended to make away with them, interdicted any provisions being 
brought into tlin house but what were brought liori the eountry. 
In a iisyr days, however, they were all down again, with the burning 
symptoms at the pit of the stomach, and vonutings ; — ^this time, 
introduced in the coffee or water, and the attending physidan. Dr. 
Dabois, also one of the snfterers. They recovered : but, incredible 
to rclk^, a attempt was now made, and proved fetal to one of 
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the boys, by introducing tlie apsenic into some hominy. The post- 
mortem oxamination by nine physicians proved that arsenic was the 
^ cause, and the cream and milk above-mentioned contained large 
quantities of it. The neighbours flocked in to offer their sym- 
pathies, and ferret out th^ demon who could be guilty of such 
atrocitils^ It is devoutly to be hoped that such a monster in 
human shape^ma^ encounter the wrath of Heaven wherever he 
may be.” ^ ^ , 

. ** DEPLORABLE MORALS. 

“ On Wednesday evening, officer Driesback, of the first ward, 
brought up to the police a woman, and a little gprl about twelvQ^ 
years of age — ^mother and daughter, whom he had jgicked up in 
the street — ^both beastly drunk^ the mother so much so that she 
was past L^lking. The magistrate asked the girl how in the world 
she came to be so drunk? to which she drawlingly answered, ^‘Why, 
mother is drunk too!” .They were both sent over to Bridewell, to 
get sober. Had they not been so fortunate as to be rescued from 
the exposure to which their folly and helplessness had subjected 
them, both woi*J<? have inevitably perished in the street.” 

** A MISERABLE SCENE. 

“The watchmen in Oak Street were called on Wedn^day 
evening to arrest a man who had been beating his wife. On 
entering the cellar, the men were startled by stumbling over a pine 
coffin. This led to an examination of the premises, and the finding 
a man dead on a bed, his wife beastly drunk, and one child lying 
by his side, and twT) children nearly frozen to deaths on the door. 
'‘ThifSPi.^ :,T][ad died during the course of jflie day, from sickness and 
misery. Thc"il.;ng parties^were all taken to the watch-house, and 
discharged this mt ;;ning, that they might bury the ^ea^’ 

I had heard verbally a hundred casps, afc ledst, of 
crime the most revolting, and misery the mpst appal* 
ling, during* my stay in New York; a large number, 
it must be admitted, among the emigrant families 
from England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as other 
foreigners* with which this sity abounds,* though some 
also among natives of the countr^^ but ’though all 
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were communicated to me by American gentlemen 
long resident in the city, and of undoubted veracity, 
I preferred selecting such instances as the public 
journals of the day furnished ; because these, by their 
very publicity,' challenged contradiction, and. in” no 
instances, as far as 1 could discover, was their 
accuracy called in question. These cannot he con- 
sidered, therefore, as the libels of a prejudiced 
Englishman, uttered against the -country in a fit of 
disappointment or of spleen, but as the grave and 
partial tckimony of the American journals, conducted 
by men who are generally disposed to put the most 
favourable construction on every thing that belongs 
to, or occurs within, their own country; and who 
always seek to pi'esent the most favourable aspect of 
their public .affairs, and private morals, to those who 
sojourn among them. 

As to the causes to which these evils may be 
traced, I had listened to disquisition upon disqui- 
sition, in private circles ; and from what I had 
heard, and what I had sden, I had drawn my own 
conclusions. Some of these I have ventured to 
express in* the preceding pages ; and to others Z. shall 
from time to time give utterance, as th(Suret:e^ion 
may demand. But to answei, . by an<^^ation, any 
imputations of* unfairness, or harshness of judgment, 
which may be,pronounced on such strictures by those 
who might be disposed to think them overcharged, 
I avail myself again of a native authority, of good 
repute, and ext^sive circulation ammig the middle 
classes of society, 30,000 copies daily being the 
amount of it§ sale in New York alone, *in which, 
in tCoJeadiiig article of the Sui^ of February 2, 1838, 
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is the following frank,, and, I believe, perfectly ho- 
nest review of the causes and consequences of the 
present state* of society in America: — 

“ Enterprise has long been spoken of as a characteristic of our 
natloi;^^ and in the way of enterprise, Uncle Sam* certainly de- 
serves tfie credit# of having outstripped his older neighbours. — 
No undertaktng, which promised any adequate return, hag, in any 
difficulty short of impossibility, found cause sufficient to deter us 
Americans. Even impossibility must be demonstrated beyond a 
question, by a score or 4 wo of abortive attempts, before it is admi^ 
ted. ‘ Try,’ is the first word, the meaning of which is thoroughly 
mastered. Boys are men before they are loosed from their leading 
strings. They arc educated in the belief that eveiy man must be 
the architect of his own fortune. There is, to be sure, a limited 
class, who look forWard^to the arrival at majority, or to the decease 
of parents, as the commencement of an era 114 which they will have 
no duty to do but to enjoy the property bequeathed them. But as 
a class, it is tQO ^rnall to be considered in the estimate of national 
character. Tfie great majority look forward to manhood as the 
time to act, and anticipate it by juvenile participation in the events 
of busy life. Boys argue upon polemics, political economy, party 
politics, the mysteries of trade, the destinies of nations. Dreams of 
ambition, or of wealth, nerve the arm which drives the hoop — the 
foot, which gives the ball its impetus. Toys are stock in trade. 
Barter is fallen into by instinct, as a young duck takes to the water. 

“ T^ere is scarcely a lad of any spirit who does not, fix)m the 
time" tnauih^can connect the most simple ideas, picture to himself 
some rapid road wealtb-Mndefinite and obscure, it is^ue. But 
he reads the history of Girard, and of others whcT have amassed 
wealth. He sees the termini of the race — ^povert}y«t one end, 
^ affluence at the other, and jumps the intermediate years. He fan- 
cies that the epurse of amassing will £e as easy as imagination. 
He dreams of dashing into a fortune by some lucky speculation. 

* ** Uncle Sam,*' is a national term for the American people; as **John 

Bull," is for the English. U seems tv have supersede^ the phrase, Bla- 
ther Jonathan." 
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Contentment with competence he learns to regard as a slotliful vice. 
To become rich, and, of course, respected— rinfluentiaJ, gretat, pow- 
erful — ^is Ids darling object. He contemns the honost labour, which 
was considered the road to wealth before enterprise was so rife, 
and, if he respects his father, he respects him as a good, honest r>1d 
drudge, with old-fashioned notions, but altogether barbaretiis, and 
belilnd the age-. If maternal fondness, and juvenile pertinacity in 
preferring requests, succeed, he is launched, at one-and-twenty, on 
the sea of enteri)rize, with all Ins Other’s available capital embarked 
with him. If the old gentieman' is too stijbbom to yield his opi- 
nion, or if other circumstances make it imperative that he should, 
for a while, be content with honest but sure gains, the result‘'of 
industry, he embraces the first opportunity to leave his craft for 
speculation — ^to throw a biixl in the hand away, and commence the 
pursuit of those in tlic bush. 

“ One great cause of our present state is the almost universal 
contempt into which irdustry, in producing, has fallen. The agricul- 
tural States — ^those we mean which produce the direct necessaries 
of life— are not half cultivated. The youthful 'c.iergics, which 
should be devoted to improving lands and the mode of culture, to 
embi^^ing and practising the lessons of experience, to blending and 
testing the discoveries of agricultural theorists with practical culti- 
vation, ore devoted, instead, to speculating in the scanty product 
which old lands yield, under partial improvement. Even the old 
fanners themselves, men, one would think, clear enough of enter- 
nrise, betray that national characteristic in thei^ grasping for terri- 
tory. They measure the value of farms, n^ t by their produQtivp- 
ness, but by their extent. They grasp territory, J^k-'lSS^taxos on 
its nominal value are, contrasted with^ite actua^^weath, a serious 
burden. They pursue even a more fooK^jh course tlian the hoarder 
of inactive '* 7 oney, ^because, wnile the miser’s gold pays him nothing, 
it cQsts him nothing for kqeping; while the farmer’s pride, in the 
addition of acre to acre, is an expensive investme^it, even aside fhrm 
the purchase money. 

In our cities, a n&tural consequence of this niania for specula- 
tion was the increase of banks, and the distention of their issues. 
Banking facilities were in every body’s reach. Almost every body 
was eji some*board la directors, or had a father, brother, cousin. 
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friend, or acquaintance there. Where that was not the case, an 
endorser, could be had for a premium, or the money of banks could 
be obtained tlirough broker jackals. 

^‘Now speculation in her glory walked. Joint-stock companies 
of every possible descriptipn stained into existence. City lots, 
town highland loti, swamp lots, granite 'quarries, India-rubber 
companies, rail-roads, canals, and every possible description of in- 
vestment were offered, to absorlrthis redundancy of nominal currency, 
^ Associations to extract sun-beams from cucumbers, a la and 

moonshine &om sunbeams ; Texas^ speculations, cotton speculations, 
and fancy stock-gamblmg, drove out the legitimate business of th^ 
rndhihant ; and even coaxed the mechanic, the student, and thepro** 
fessional man, into the vortex — to be ruined. 

“ In the midst of tliis glarehf fictitious business, luxury has been 
appealed to, to evade thought of the future, as the gambler 
drinks deep while his all is at stake. Luxury and extravagance 
have been the curse of all classes, from the richest down almost to 
the very poorest. European nobles and princes, with sure incomes 
and immense, have been taken for models ; and, with true Ameri- 
can enterprise, the models have been outdone. Troops of servants 
have taken the place of the cook, the chambermaid, and tht^ boy 
John. Three have been installed where one formerly served. High- 
seasoned dishes and expensive knicknacks have driven out the plain 
joint. Silver services have supplanted china, delft, and Britaiuiia 
ware. Expensive carriages have taken the place of the comfortable 
old family coach; apd coaches and chaises have been set up by fami- , 
lies w ho are really puzzled to find a use for them. The ^ne arts, which 
are capable of exerting a refining and excellent influence, have only 
served to minister to the inlolvency of those whose only stodard of 
value is price, and whose rules of taste are graduafeonby dollars. 
Travelling in foreign countries has llfeen abused. ii? was a 

great means of improvement. Now our young *mten are retiqjned 
rogues and fops, with extravagant anti-American notions, and a 
disposition to hug and imitate all the follies of European travellers 
in this country. * The heads of American wiles^ and daughters are 
turned, and infant children look forward to travel, to finish them. 
AmusementJias been eqgerly so^^ht at any cost ; and the mo»'e 
extravagant its price, the more genteel. F\*ugality has beep* con- 
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temned as on old-fashioned and dirty foible. Dress has been out- 
rageously expensive— cost being the only criterion of its cjjuality. 

** So much for a review of the past. In the present quiet, we 
rejoice to believe a revolution is at work. Eyes have been opened 
to tlie destructive consequences of an over issue of bank promises ; 
and the industrious body of the people have Jeamed to watch banks 
with a je^ousy which will effectually bar, for i[pany a year, any 
return of the evils we have just gone through. 

‘‘After all the scenes of commercial distress, and of suffering 
among. the operative and industrious, the conclusion yet remains, 
that nothing has been annihilated. 'j.he world stands the 
same. We are not so much poorer than we were, as we hrve 
thought. Ine only difference is, that time and truth, those expe- 
rienced appraisers, have restored whe old and true valuation to 
commodities which have been overvalued, and pronounced those 
worthless which are so. It may be that there is some* deprecia- 
tion, but prudence an^ industry will soon put things upon a stable 
basis. We are much richer in experience — ^much moia humble — 
much more frugal — ^much more prudent, already and if the refor- 
mation proves permanent, then will even the pressure have proved 
a gQfr.>d speculation.” 

This was one of the most sensible expositions of 
the true causes of the present state of affairs that I 
remember to have met with in any of the public 
Points that fell under my eye ; and it 4S to be- regret- 
ted, that^uch frank and inbtructive exposi^^hsor^ 
not more frequently made. Instead of tlife, each 
party (frgaii endeavours to thn»w the whole blame of 
the matic^r on the .party to which it is opposed; and 
to effect this; no sort; of device is left uitried. Mis- 
representation, the most gross and palpable, is re- 
sorted to on the most common occasions, even on 
those where detection of such misrepresentation is 
certain; and- the result ^is, that the public press 
here, as in England, is fast losing what little influ- 
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ence it possessed over the public mind, by writing 
itself dowu by its own eisftravagancies. ’ , 

The great .question now in debate between the 
two conflicting parties of the State, for instance, is 
this — whether the Government shall keep safe custody 
of the'Surplus ^revdnue in well-secured treasuries of 
its oAvn, under responsible officers, and with every 
available guarantee for security, — or whether they 
shall deposit it in ^a great* hank, like the Bank of 
England, such as was the United States hank, or iii« 
smuler branches of such an institution. Qnc would 
think that the only question which would interest 
the people in this affair, was, as to the relative degree 
of safety and security, or otherwise for as it is the 
community who must pay all the taxes and duties 
that compose the revenue, and make good any loss 
accruing* aftdlr*its collection, it is clearly their interest 
to prefer that mode of custody and safe keeping wl^ich 
is most secure ; and the government treasuries would 
seem, to most unprejudiced men, better for this purpose 
than any private banks. But this plain question has 
been so mystified by the Whig party — ^who are against 
these Iroasuries* and sub-treasuries, and ,wh<> w-'r *. 
ilia*-Gm^cnment to deposit this surplus hi a great 
bank, anS let that hi^ trade upon it, so as to afford 
credit and discounts to merchants and speettuttors — 

^ that the whole community is divided into ti^y hostile 
parties upon this subject; as they are in Ireland uppn 
the tithe-question ; in Scotland, ’upon the voluntary 
system ; and in England, upon churclj-rates and the 
ballot. 

There yould be no great evil in this, if fairness 
of dealing characterized Slieir proceedings; but 
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every thing js distorted, to serve party views. If the 
largest meeting is got up dn one side, the opposite 
party declares it to he a mere handful in numbers. 
If the parties are ever so wealthy and respectable, 
they are pronoupced to be a set of needy vagabonds. 
I f the^ talent of the speeches should be of the 
highest kind, they would call them mere drivellings ; 
and the order was undisturbed for a single moment, 
they ^rould describe it as a bear-garden— and in this, 
cjtoo, the party-press of England has unhappily set 
them anoexample. Sometimes, indeed, the fact of 
the .numbers is so notorious, that it cannot be safely 
denied ; but then another course is takeh-^to admit 
the numbers, but pretend that, after -all, this matters 
nothing, for otter reasons which they assign. A 
ludicrous instance of this occurred in the Evening 
Star, of February 8, 1838, in which thd editor. Major 
Ntydi, himself very recently one of the democratic 
party that he now denounces, writes thus; — 

“ The New Era and Evenin^^ Post, organs of the Locofoco 
party, declare that there was an immense meeting at Tammany 
Hall on Tuesday evening, full 2000 persons present. We believe 
rvhotSdoes it prove ? Why, that in a city of 300,000‘inhabit' 
ants, 2000 radicals, agrarians, Fanny- Wright men, and LocdjcicbT 
can be found, who, having no employment, no interest iiTsociety, 
no mean?*fi‘d&ent or prospective, ht^ e thrown themselves on the 
bounty of<*^lie Van Bl^en prj*ty, and in hopes of part of ‘ the spoils,’ 
and a portion in a scramble fpr the people’s mon^, have by invita- 
tion met at Tammany IJall, and swallowed the whole doi^e pre- 
pared by the office-holders. The appeal having been made by our 
rulers to men ^ u/knting principle and wanting bread,’ to organic 
against respectable American citizens having something at stake, 

was not surprising that they crowded to Tammany Hall |p obey 
ordeiji. They w&l claim their pay shortly.” 
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“Agrarians” is the name here given to people who 
meet .to recommend tlie Government to keep the 
revenue in safe custody in treasuries of their own, 
instead of entrusting it to speculating banks, at the 
risk of losing it ail; though iu other countries 
this {firm is psually, though erroneously, applied to 
those wh® are supposed to desire that the^ public 
lands and public wealth should be taken from the 
rich and divided^ among the poor. Here, teo, the 
“ scramblers for tlfe share of the spoils of the people 
money'* are not the bankers, who want it to trade 
upon, with all the risk of gain or loss, but the people 
themselves, who want their own money to be taken 
care of, that at may not be scrambled for by any 
body ; and hero also, “poverty and the want of bread,** 
which is falsely asserted to be the condition of those 
who attendtid this meeting, is imputed or insinuated 
as a crime, and as making tho parties disrepu|able 
by their mere poverty alone, a doctrine as current 
among the Whigs in America as in England. 

When a writer of the.Whig party has to describe 
a meeting on their own side, however, he can find no 
terms suflScieptly swelling and lofty iij which +« 
eypress himself. The 2000 who may attend it, 
are .iaot, as in the foi|pQr case, taken to the whole 
body that can be mustered out of 300,00p- inhabit- 
ants, but, by a magic flourish of the editorial wand 
they are made to be the yepresentdtives of maay 
miUlons th^t are absent, and every thing they do or 
say is of the most pure, mpst disinterested, most 
intelligent, most eloquent, and most dignified descrip- 
tion. Their “ thunder** is not like any other thunder 
that was ever heard* before V'«t£bd th« very globe seems 

VOL. I. . H, 
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to be shaken, to its centre by their gigantifc powers. 
As an illustration of this, the following ia from the 
Daily Whig of the morning succeeding that of the 
Evening Star, namely, February 9» 1838 : — 

GREAT ANTI-SUB-TREASURY »|EETINO;' 

“ We have heard the old temple liberty, Masonic Hall, ring 
till its racers cracked with the shout of assembled thousands, thaO 
drowned the thunders of artillery pn a great and patriotic triumph ; 
but we never witnessed or heard any thing ]fke the burst of Ameri- 
cSm feeling which resotuidcd there on Wednesday night.. If the 
sound does nSt make the White House* at Washington tremble, 
and the Machiavellan Belshazzar’sf knees smite against each other 
with ‘fear of change, perplexing,’ then there is rather strength- 
giving than death, in the poisoned chalice, which, prepared by 
Umself for the people, he must drain to the very dregs of bitter- 
ness. 

“ The limits of this paper will not allow us to idFord even a 
meagre outline of the powerful appeals which were n^e {o Ameri- 
can pflde, honour, and patriotism, on that occasion, in opposition 
to the most impudent and tyrannical stretch of power that was ever 
suggested by the drunken brain of ambition. Every thing was said, 
by Chandler Starr, Esq., Alderman Paterson. Aldennan Bruen. 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq., and Hira^^ xetchum, Esq., that love of 
country could dictate or ^oquence enforce ; and a response was 
ftom^ throng crowding every part of the hail, that 
thrilled thrdH^a every fibre of our ’>ody, as it did through 
whole assembled multitude. There wa^but one feeling with three 
thousand^^A^erican citizens there present, the representatives of 
ten millio^Vho were abseq|;, — and that feeling was indignation 
at the tyranny of ^ur rulers. There was but one high resolve that 
maxk; three thousand hcarts«bedt together loudly, and that was, not 
to bear the iron yoke which is forging for them. There is no 
mistaking the spirit of 1776, wherever and whenever it shows 

* The White House, at Washington, is the official residence of the presi- 
d^tbf the United States for the.time being, 
t This is applied fo Mr^ Van liSfiten, the existing president. 
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itself ; an<J the free people qf our United States ivill be themselves 
iiicarcQrated in the subterranean dungeons of the ‘ Independent 
Treasury,’ befere they suffer the revenues of the couiitzy to be 
converted to the base uses of political traitors.” 

3jich are the 4isWted and exaggerated pictures, 
drawn by the writers on each side, of the proceedings 
of their own party, alhd of their opponents: but, 
though this practice deserves the severest reproba- 
tion, candour compels us*to admit, that the English 
P^ess has shown them the example ; and they ha‘^e 
only made the copy more highly coloured than the 
original. — I pass on, hdwever, to other topics. 

The* taste of the populace in New York for shows 
and sights is ^uite as strong as in any part of Eng- 
land; apd public celebrations o^ particular events 
by anniversary days, appear to excite more general 
attention, •'i'wo such days occurred during our stay 
in this city; the first was called “ Evaciihtio'n 
day,” from the English troops having quitted the 
city on that day, the 25th of November ; and the 
second was the annivei^ary of the battle of New 
Orleans, where General Jackson obtained so decided 
a victory over the British. This last v.Iiieuy 
confined to the administration party, b^g tinged 
with political associations ; but the first was more 
general, though the weather was extremeIy*unfavour- 
able to public processions. The repq^s of Sid day’s 
proceedings in the newspapers were as varied as tll6ff“ 
general character ; but there was one that offered so 
good a specimen of a kind of writing which is pecu- 
liar to America, that 1 venture to transcribe it. Its 
peculiarity consists^ in a stra ng e mixture of , the 
serious and the sarcastic, tKe grave and* the .witty. 
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tho sober aiid the ironical, with all the while an 
under-current of self-gratulation at the exploits of 
the country, and *the privilege of being one of its - 
citizens. If a foreigner had written it, it would 
have been thought contemptuous; hut froni the 
pen of a'natlve American, it is meant to he at once 
amusing and complimentary, and would be so regard- 
ed even by the personages deseribed. Here it is. 

^ “ Your hero never shows white feather 

Even to the very worst of weather. ^ 

<< We could not but feel a stirring impulse of enthusiasm — a 
thrill of patriotic pride and self-gratulation — at 7 o’clock this morn- 
ing, at beholding the indomitable spirit of bravery and contempt of 
danger exhibited by a detachment of our martfal fellow-citizens, 
returning up Broadway, in the very teeth of the snow-storm, from 
the performance of their arduous duty at the Battery. “ There,” 
we soliloquized, “goes the palladium of our country *SJiafety against 
all the^power of a world in arms — ^there go the dauntless heart, the 
iron frame, the arm of might, and the soul of patriotic chivalry.” 
Who can entertain a doubt of American bravery, when ho sees 
those noble fellows — ^those ukiconquerable citizen -soldiers — ^trudg- 
ing thus gallantly along, through mud and slush, and wind and 
snow, bearing their heads erect, with unwinking eyes, and muskets 
wld^rea, and looking as calm and resolute as though 
the lovelieOT%topring-time were blooming jo^ ously about them. 

First came a band of youthfid heroes, arrayed with cap and 
plume, aq^yn^^^ded coat^, and knapsack^ at their backs, unshrink- 
ingly encouiil^ring the fuiy of the elemimts, without great coat or 
cloak, or evKi worsted comforter to guard their throats against the 
idatap and ^Id : then follqwed the bold musicians, pouring the 
martial strain from fife and drum, and trumpet — giving old winter 
blast for blast ; the^ came the grim and frowning cannons — ^two of 
them — each with its ttimbril, charged with the fiery dust that emu- 
lates the voUeying thunder ; and last, though far from least, the 
sturdy veterans of^the a^^’^V-Jj^corps, disdaining all tKe foppery of 
Mar 3 ,*^nd breasting the pitHess northern wind and driving sleet in 
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their plain* blue coats, round hats, and other everjr-day habiliments. 
One craven soul there was, whose right hand bore aloft no dreadfiil 
sword, but in jts stead a large, black, silk umbrella ; and another 
had fortified his person with a Petersham. But these were excep- 
tions, and did but show more bravely forth the courage of the rest. 
Ther^^as one hero, Riarching by the side 6f the detachment, with 
a cross-belt slung around him, and a long sword in lu 0 red right 
hand — ^we ft)ok him for a couporal, or perhaps a sergeant — ^whom 
we could not bcliold without excess of admiration. Nature had 
bounteously endowed his clieeltf with a mighty crop of whisker; 
and on these the snaw had settled tliick and deep, so that he 
Uoked for all the world as though his barber had stuck a monstrous 
powder-puif on either side, between his collar and%is skin ; and 
so they inarched along, unniiifdful of the storm, while the big drum, 
vigorously pounded by a pair of stalwart arms, gave forth a 
dumpish sound, and the shrill notes of the trumpet struggled 
through the snow-encumbered air.^* 

t 

Many pf, the public processions in tins country 
are, KoweVer, admirably conducted j and some of 
the volunteer companies, under arms, would be 
thought highly of, even by military men, for their 
appropriate dress, excellent equipments, and iidy 
order of march. 
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The Courts of Law in New York are held in the City 
Hall. They consist of a court of Chancery, a court 
of Common Pleas, a Superidir and a- kyapiraanr 
court, each of which ^ its special judges, and pecu- 
Haj' iUiuns^f pi-fx^eeding. The court ‘of Chancery, 
like that of Lngland, from which it derives its nameT" 
is a court of ^equity, presided ove'/^hy a chancellor as 
judge, wild is guided in his decLions, partly by prece- 
dents, partly by statutes, and partly by the reason or 
*pSllce of the case. He ‘is not a political officer, as 
in England, having here no other functions to dis- 
charge than thoise. belonging to his office as judge. 
He is not assisted by a jury ; the proceedings, as in 
England, are rather wiaiten than verbal; ani?. deposi- 
tions apd interrogatories take the place of viva voce 
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examinations. As miglit be expected of a system so 
closely resembling that of the parent country, the 
same tree produces the same fruits ; and the charac- 
teristics of a chancery- suit here, are precisely the 
same.^as they ara with us — endless delay, boundless 
expense, and* harassing uncertainty. The*court of 
Common t*leas resembl6s our court of the same name 
• i» England ; and the common-law authorities and 
common-law precedents are followed as in it, modified, 
o£ course, by the statute law of the State ; while tile 
forms of proceeding are nearly the same, Varied only 
in a slight degree by ‘local circumstances. The 
Superior court is analogous to that of our court of 
King’s Bench* taking cognizance of similar cases, 
and haviijg similar powers. The Sdprcme’court is the 
court of appeal from all the other tribunals of the city, 
as welTas fitim the county and circuit courts, in which 
cases are tried; and the last resort, beyond* the 
Supreme court, is that which is called the Court of 
Errors, composed of the three judges of the Supreme 
court, a judge fi:om each of the other three courts of the 
city, and the Senate of the State, corresponding nearly 
to th» court of'ap^al, before whom writs of tu%t 

tried in England, namely, the House of Lords. 

The judges in each of the inferior ^courts are 
appointed by the legislature of the StateJ'for terms 
of five years, and are usually f eappoin|^d, if tl^d same 
political party rules in the* legislature; ^hongh,*^!! 
times of high party excitement they are changed, if 
changes in the state of parties oepur either in the 
senate, the house of assembly, or the governor, which 
three boc!,ms constitute the legislature of the State. 
The congress of the United States, or the g^eral 
government of tile whole Union, have nothing what- 
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ever to do with their appointment or removal, the 
independence of the State government never being 
interfered with in this respect. The chancellor, 
arid the judges of the Supreme court, including one 
chief justice and two associate judges, are also 
appointed by the legislature of the State, for life, or 
till the' age of sixty, which is fixed by law as the 
period of their superannuation. The elective prin- 
ciple is, therefore, not acted upon in the choice of 
the judges in the State of New York, and they are 
considered 'here to be as independent of the people, 
as they are of the government, and enjoy quite as 
large a share of popular estimation, for impartiality 
and intcgiuty, as our judges at home. ‘ 

The number of persons belonging to the legal pro- 
fession in New York alone, exceeds 700., of whom 
about 50 only are judges, in all the courts together. 
Thei'emainder are barristers and attorneys, which are 
here not separate professions, as in England, but 
united in the same individuals. The qualification 
for admission is a seven year“’4ppreiiticeship, or -axti- 
<iied servitude, undey^ ri licensed legal practitioner : 

studv, in ^lyhollege oif* uni- 
versity in the United States can be certified, the term" 
is then ^brijdged tq four years J hut, at the end of 
either o^ljoth of these terms, a rigid examination 
must be successfully suslaincd by the candidate, before 
'Bf^dicense- to practise will be granted by the court. 
When thus qualified, he may act as attorney for pre- 
paring cases to 'be. tried in either of the courts, or he 
may oflSciate as pleader or coimsel. It is not usual, 
however, for persons undertake the fitter duty 
until* they hhve acquired some standing as attorneys ; 
and some, indeed, continue to practise as attorneys 
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only without entering on the duties of counsel at all. 
Others, a^ain, commencing as attorneys, go on for 
•a few years, as such, when they imite with it the 
business of pleaders, ,and then end in practising only 
as ba^rristers, leaving the duties *of the attorneys 
to be pracjtisM by those of less standing oi* inferior 
eminence to themselves.* • 

• • In the proceedings before the courts, no wigs or 
gowns are worn hyVnyof the parties officially engaged; 
and although at first sight this seems to an EngliiSh 
observer as a defect, yet a very few attendances on 
the counts, and a slight tlegree of interest in the pro- 
ceedings, causes this impression to wear off, when one 
becomes as rcatUly accustomed to it, as to tEc loose, 
disorderly, and undignified appearance of* the House 
of Commons in England, where members sit in every 
variety of coloured clothes, boots, spurs, and whips, 
with their hats on, in lounging attitudes, anE an 
appearance of the utmost indifference to what is 
going on — a feature which is usually revolting to >^he 
stranger from the country who visits the House of 
Commons for thp first time, but to which he gv‘s as 
speedily reconciled, as he woidd do to thfe. ’;^’..;...2g^eu 
and ungowned judges and barristers here. 

The style of spealfing among the coimj^el, in their 
addresses to the judge and jury, is less te^nipal and 
pedantic than in England, and less oratoridal in 
manner. Shrewdness, sagacity, wit, and* tact, ^Sre 
the chief characteristics of the addresses from the 
bar; andpMn deductions from established premises, 
or clear ^d intelligible expositions of the law and 
the facts of the case, are cha’’‘’'»*^eristi<}’of the charges 
and judgments from the bench. * 

The scale of remuneration to all classes of the 
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legal profession is liberal, without being absurdly 
extravagant or profuse. The younger members, who 
have any practice at all as attorneys, readily make ■ 
an income of 3,000 dollars, or from 600Z. to 700/. 
a year — ^rising frbm this minimum to as much as 
10,000 dollars, or about 2,000/. sterling a year. The 
smallest fee of a barrister 6f any standing, and in 
almost any cause, is 100 dollars, or about 20/. The 
gi’eatest fee to the most distinguished barrister in 
ally regular cause, tried in the city-courts, is 5,000 
dollars, or 'about 1,000/. But when a special cause 
of importance arises, requiring great skill and 
considerable application, especially if such cause 
has to be tried at a distance from the residence of 
the barrisfer, and he be a person of the .first emi- 
nence, it is -said (and one of the profession was my 
informant) that as large a sum as 25,000 dollars, or 
5,000/. has been paid ; but this was admitted to be 
a very rare and unusual occurrence. The judges 
have fixed salaries, varying from 1,600 dollars, for 
the youngest, to 3,000 dollars for the oldest, includ- 
ing the chancellor and the chief justice of the 
TStippBiw^cOurt, respectively. >' 

In private society, the legal gentlemen are among 
the most intelligent and agreeable of companions. 
Like the 'lawyers in England, however, they do not 
appedr to mingle so much in general society, as to 
tegregate and herd® tdgether with tlie members of 
their own profession,' and especially to delight in the 
society of club^r. .. I had the pleasure to attend two 
or three of their meetings of this descrijgtion, held 
alternately at _ the hojisjes of the membe^ in rota- 
tion; •and the cordiality, intelligence, courtesy, cheer- 
fulness, and kindness, which sd>med to prevail. 
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made theid some of the, most agreeable »evemngs I 
had ever passed, not merely in America, but in any 
}3art of the woVld. 

The medical body is also a very large, and very 
interesting portion gf the society of New York. They 
have c^egcs of instruction, halls of dissection, dis- 
pensaries, lectures, and all the machinery and appa^ 
raty^ of medical instruction, in great abundance and 
perfection. The number of medical practitioners in 
the ^ city is about ()00. The conditions to be fulJ* 
filled by a young candidate for th^professioft, are the 
following : — He must serve three years at least, as an 
assistant fo some licensed medical practitioner of the 
State, and attend, at^least, two courses of medical lec- 
tures, under some recognized professor. Fdr this he 
will have to pay from 300 to 500 dollars for the three 
years, according to the rank and standing of the 
individual under whom he studies. He is then ob- 
liged to undergo an examination before competent 
examiners, appointed by the College or Faculty of 
Medicine j and is rarely deemed sufficiently accom- 
])lished to pass at the first time. Some are ,H,7iccfi,ss- 
ful at ^e second* examination, after an int(Srv4»«.tf‘\t 
year, and the additional skill and practice obtained 
by them in that perio^» Many more are remanded, 
and pass at a third, and some only at a fot^irth^exa- 
mination — these being annual t)nly. ^ * 

On passing, the license of the. College to practise' 
as a surgeon,* is granted ; or, if required, and the 
qualifications {y’c deemed sufficient, th^ diploma of a 
physician is added, and -by far the greater number 
receive botle Hence the business of surgeon and 
physician is united m the same person, as in fhe 
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general practitioner in London ; and all are called 
Doctor. It is the custom for each to have a. surgery 
and dispensary attached to his residence, usually in 
the area, or ground-floor ; and while the name alone 
is seen on the hrass-plate of the, door of the private 
residence' entering from the street, .the name, and 
prefix of “ Doctor,” with the word “ office,” is seen 
painted in yellow or white letters, on a black japan: 
ned tin plate, over the wihdow or^door of the surgery 
*!n the area below. ^ 

There^ are* herov. as in England, all degrees of 
excellence and estimation among the members of the 
medical profession. It is thought to be sufficiently suc- 
cessful, if young men begin to re^ze enough to sup- 
port themselves in the fourth or fifth year of their 
practice.. All the time up to this is one of expendi- 
ture beyond receipt. From this point, however, with 
orAinary ability and industry, and regular conduct, 
their progress is almost certain, till they obtain the 
middle rank, where incomes of from 5,000 to 10,000 
dollars, or from 1,000/. 4o 2,000/ sterling, are fre- 
quently realized. In the highest branches of the 
p w fea gioii, when great reputation is obtained, from 
20,000* to 25,000 dollars, or 4,000/. to 5,000/. a year, 
is sometimes made. In general, they arc men of good 
eduction, and have the reputation of skill and atten- 
tion in thei](^ professional duties. They are also, as 
*a class,. a more moral and religiouf- body of men than' 
persons of the same profession in the old countries of 
Europe ; though their dress, manners, and appear- 
ance is less polished and refined than one is accus- 
tomed to observe in medical men at home. 

'The cler^ arid ministers of religion form a very 
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important and influential body in New York. There 
are nofless than 300 members of this body, of differ- 
ent denominations : the order of their numbers being 
— Presbyterian, 74 ; Episcopalian, 56 ; Baptist, 40 ; 
Methu^st, 38 ; Reformed Dutch, 34; Roman Catho- 
lic, 25 ; Friends or Quakers, 6 ; Lutheran, 6 ; Univer- 
salist, 5 ; Unitarian, 4 ; Independent, 4 ; Moravian, 4 ; 
•Jews, 3 — besides several supernumeraries. For the 
services of these se^ral denominations, there are about 
150 places of worship, in nearly the same ratio of 
proportion. The Presbyteriai:i,jninisterS ^o not use 
gowns and bands, as in Scotland. The Episcopalian 
and the* Dutch Reformed are the only clergy that 
wear robes ; the former, the surplice for prayers, 
and the black stuff gown for the pUlpit, ds in Eng- 
land ; the Jitter, a black silk gown, with cassock 
and girdle of the same material. 

In the service of the Episcopalian church,*the 
ritual and liturgy are nearly the same as in the 
Church of England, which they profess to follow, 
as a model. The few alterations in the prayers are 
such as to adapt them to the country in which they 
are rdhd ; substituting, in the prayers for thr i'^g and 
Royal Family, and for both Houses of Parliament, 
the names of the PAisident of the Uni^d States, 
and the Houses of Congress. Some Cprr^tions 
are also introduced in the 5kyle and^ composition ; 
and some judicious curtailments of the fircqgpnt re^- 
titions in the original service. ‘ One addition, how- 
ever, is made) which appeared to me a* great improve- 
ment, and well worthy of adoption at home, wliich is 
this : — ai?er the rea^ng of the Ten Commandments 
in the Communion Service ; at the close o^. the 
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whole, the* minister reads •-aloud this sentence . 

Hear also what our Lord and Saviout Jesus 
Christ saith on this subject. The first and greatesi, 
enmmandment is — Tliou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart j and the 'second is lijte unto 
it, Theu shalt love thy neighbour aS thyself. On 
these two hang all the law tind the prophets.” 

It is remarkable that neither in the Episcopalian 
churches, nor any of the others ifl this city* is there 
lo be seen a pulpit of the old English form ; nor 
is there itny persoe who officiates as clerk, cither 
to read the responses, to sajf Amen, or to give out the 
psalms or hymns. In lieu of the small circular pulpit 
used in England, there are here two spacious plat- 
forms, ori‘ one 'Of which the minister .reads the 
prayers, and to the other he ascends to preach the ser- 
mon. These are each well furnished with’the requisite 
cushions, drapery, anS. lights, and are usually much 
more agreeable to the eye than the elevated and 
isolated pulpit. The ear of the worshipper is never 
offended by the mangling and bad reading of an 
uneducated and vidgar clerk, as it is in half the 
chureh^df England j and it woidd bctigreat improve- 
ment to have all the responses, now drawled out by 
ourilliterq,te clerks at home, rftad by young aspirants 
for tile tjiergy, either while slndents of divinity or 
after' taking ofders, acting as curates or assistants to 
"the regujar minister'^ for if it be desirable to have 
one part of the liturgy, psalms, and prayers, read 
impressively, sfcid in a dignified and devotional tone 
as well as spirit, it must be equally desirable to 
have the affernate y^es and responses rSad in the 
sanyei manner ; and this could best be secured by 
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having two well-educated readers, instead of one 
■good and one bad one, as at present. In America, 
the congregation perform this duty without a leader, 
and the absence of the clerk is not felt to be any 
inconvenience. » * 

The choral service, both vocal and instrulnental, 
is uniformly superior to the average standard of 
JEqgland. The organ is everywhere seen, and is 
everywhere well pl^ed. The choirs are judiciously 
prejportioned, for the proper blending of the differeift 
voices ; they are well trained, ^jad fiUqiSelhtly prac- 
tised in rehearsals ; and as the congregation gene- 
rally joints, though in subdued tones, in the singing, 
this part of the service is more uniformly well 
performed, in churches and chapels ^)f evei^ denomi- 
nation here,, than it is with us. 

The arrangement and furniture of the pews are 
more elegant and more comfortable than in Englahd; 
ample provision is made for securing the most 
agreeable temperature, in all kinds of weather ; 
and the attendance is more numerous, as com- 
pared with the whole population, than in any 
country of Europe. The greatest respect and 
decorum is manifested throughout the service by all 
classes; and there i$ilessof wandering eyes, whis- 
pering gossip, and general inattention, ths^)* is’^eeai 

elsewhere. • • * 

• • 

As a body, the clergy and ministers arfi more 
generally well educated, and more uniformly of pure 
morals and ^evout character,* thsui*in England. 
With us, there are no doubt individuals of much 
more extensive and profound learning than are to be 
found in this country'; and among the clergy of , the 
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Church of England for some years past, and' among the 
dissenters at all times, there has been a high s^tandard 
of morals and piety. But taking the '300 ministers 
of religion now in New York, it may be doubted 
whether there is any city in Cres^; Britain that could 
fumishj from an equal number of the same ^ass, so 
large can amount of learning and piety as exist in 
the aggr^ate of the religious teachers of this city. 
An illiterate, or an immoral man, could not hold his 
ylace among them ; and both the eyes of their own 
body, as veil 'as t^ose of the whole community, are 
constantly upon them, in a state of unremitting 
watchfulness. 

The support of the churches and. their ministers, 
is wholly -on the>. voluntary system ; and, as far as I 
could learn, after many anxious inquiries, no one 
among the clergy or laity wished it to'' otherwise. 
The Episcopalians have a bishop in each State of 
the Union,* their salaries var 3 dng from 5,000 to 
10,000 dollars, or from 1000^. to 2000/. sterling. 
The Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, the bishop of the State 
of New York, whose diocese is as large as that of six 
English bishoprics, receives this lastcnamed siyn, and 
his is t&e highest ecclesiastica^salju'y in the country. 
But his ^utics are onerous, la|>orious, and expensive. 
He besides in the city during the six winter months, 
and-preaches once or twice every Sunday. The other 
six months of summer he passes in travelling, visiting 
the clergy of his diocese, and setting in of der whatever 
xbay need amiJndmeiit. He is a gentleman of Dutch 

In th^ltftte of New York, which has since been divided into 
two diocese, there are now two bishops. 
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family, as liis name will indicate, ,of great merit, and 
universally, respected ; but of the simplest and most 
unostentatious manners. On one Sunday afternoon 
I was going over, with my family, to hear the Rev, 
Dr. Cutler at Brooklyn, and pass the evening with 
some finends there. The ferry is crossed here by a 
steam-boat,* at which we arrived just in time to meet 
J;he bishop, who had walked from his house to the 
ferry, in his black g®wn, round hat, bands, and a biblc 
un^er his arm. As we entered the boat, he offered 
a bank-note of a dollar for the^ascT^'^idlf the boat- 
men returned, saying “they never took toll from 
clergymeh who were going on duty on the sabbath 
at which the bi8h9p returned the money into his 
purse, and said, smilingly, “It is ‘not always that 
they arc so qareful to grant us the benefit of clergy.” 
He was 'going to preach that afternoon at a church 
in Brooklyn, and then to return and preach at Kew 
York in the evening. On his reaching the Brookljm 
shore, a horse and gig was waiting for him at the 
ferry ; and with the most imaffectcd humility he got 
into it, though the equipage was one of the shabbiest 
I had«yet seen, ’and drove on, seated by the black 
servant who came for'^iim, with far less thought of 
state and appearance,, man any English bishop. ^ 

There is nothing perhaps that strikes the*!rtr3Tiger, 
from England, more forcibly, 'than the easy adeegs 
which is here obtained to personal intcrcou?*gc with 
the highest classes of society. ' The President of 
the United States — the governors separate 

States — the generals of the army — the com||^odores of 
the navy— ithe judges of the county — the senators, 
bishops, and all other persons filling high sitationg*in 

VOL. L * o 
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the country*— are upt hemmed around with so many 
barriers of etiquette and ceremony as to make it a 
matter of favour to obtain a personal interview witlj 
them. The sending in a card, without previous 
appointment, is sufficient to ensure immediate ^admis- 
sion toHheir presence, if not at the moment engaged ; 
and in casual meetings like “the present, dr in parties 
of mixed society, the greatest degree of afiability gnd 
urbanity prevails. * ' 

The voluntary system of supporting churches {md 
ministers,'whMi ls*«nivorsally adopted here, is found to 
be a perfect security againSc the great inequalities in 
the emoluments of the clergy at home, where bishops 
have incomes of 10,0001. a yea”, aiid curates must 
live on lOOl. ; wiiile it equally guarantees to all a very 
adequate und comfortable provision. No clergyman 
or minister in New York receives loss, as 1 was 
assWed by many who were competent and accurate 
authorities, than 1,000 dollars or 2001. a year; many 
receive 3,000 dollars, or GOOl. a year ; but none more 
than <1,000 dollars or 8001. a year. The usual mode 
of raising the funds is this : — The church is first 
built on the undertaking and guarantee of some few 
wealthy individuals of the s^t for whose use it is 
intended When completed,^ the pews are all sold at 
higi^ places, in the order cf choice, to the families 
desiring to worship there ; and the amount paid for 
these p< 5 ws, which becOme the absolute property of 
the purchasers, is generally sufficient to cover all the 
cost of the bdilding and furniture. The minister’s 
Hilary is ^en determined by the vestry, composed of 
the chosen fijen of the congregation, and the pews ai‘e 
alliassessbd#,at a certain per centage on their value. 
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to make up the annual salary fixed on forlhe minister, 
which Jie therefore receives as a permanent income, 
.without trouble, anxiety, or delay, from the hands of 
the treasurer, and without any of those unhappy 
dispu^ and bickerings, so fruitfully engendered 
by the tithes,* annuity-taxes, church-rates, and other 
imposts for the clergy in England. . 

, .They who assert, therefore, that the voluntary 
system has been fried and failed in America, and 
thjit it docs not work well for either ministers 
people, must speak in ignorancp„afrtkb fcSil state of 
the case ; or, what is wol'sc, with wilful perversion of 
the truth. And they who adtl to this, that under 
the voluntary system there is no guarantee for the 
steady support and advancing progress df religion, 
must be cq;ially guilty of great ignorance or wilful 
untruth" ; because there is no city in the world that 
I have ever visited, where so large a number of* the 
population attend public worship, where that wor- 
ship is more devoutly entered into by the people, or 
more efficiently conductedHby their teachers, or where 
the influence of morality and religion is more power- 
fully exerted over the great mass of the cotnmunity. 

In addition to the large amount of funds thus 
raised by the population of this .cijty, for tjee support 
of religion at home, their assistance to alb'kin^.of 
benevolent societies is mufiificent ; , for by *their^ 
voluntary aid do they almost ail subsist. JBut, far 
beyond the immediate sphere of their own locality, 
they extend their benevolence to tljol'cmotest parts 
of the world. At the last anniversary of .the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, held in the city of /New York in 
April 1837> the large sum of 35,000. dollars, .was 

o2 
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appropriated to the printing said distributing of tracts 
in diiferent foreign languages abroad, in addition to 
the great expense incurred for the support of Mission > 
aiy establishments in various remote quarters of the 
earth, and their'’ Sunday School Union, for the edu- 
cation of the children of the poor at • home. An<l 
as it may give some idea of the extent of the field 
over which their labours are spread, 1 transcribe -an* 
abridgment of some of the principal items of that 
appropriation from their official report. 

To China^ for the fik. of American Missionaries, Rev. Mr. 
GutzlafF, Leang* Afa, Keuli Agang, and others, and to aid in the 
pro23aration of Chinese metal typo, a work in progress both by 
Rev. Mr. Dyer, at the east, and by M. pautliier and others in 
Paris, who find that *3^0,000 Chinese characters, not obsolete, may 
be printed from 9,000 types separate and combined ; the Chinese 
being the written language of probably 300 millions : Chinese 
printing conducted without interruption at Singapore, Malacca, 
Ike. ; nitiny new Tracts prepared: and openings in the maritime 
provinces, and among Chinese residing in other countries, for “as 
many books as can be printed ” — 4,000 dollai’s. 

To Singapore and Indian Archipelago^ probably endiracing 
50 millions, Chinese, Malay, Javanese, Bugis, &c. ; a large print- 
ing establishn^ent, with type in various languages, and a steypotype 
foiindery, being in active operation ; Leang Afa, Keuh Agang, 
and several others, employed at Singd^^ore in Chinese printing ; 
great fa<;ilitie« of intercourse with all fiib neighbouring countries 
and^ tlni^porfp of China ; a large mission having recently been sent 
out by the reformed Dutch cnurch, to be located at present in 
Java — 3, QQp dollars. 

To Sianiy where are twe printing establishment i , with access to 
millions of Cliiner^p, Malays, Peguans, Cambojans, Laos, &c. 
Bf^ok alone contaifiing 400,000 Chinese ; most of the adidt 
Siwesc being able to read ; Rev. I. J. Roberts, from a new Mis- 
sionary Society at the west having recently sailed for Siam, to 
labour^ainly 08 a distributer— 2,000 dollars. 
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For the Charts, a great people, bordering on, ojid conimuigliiig 
with th(i inhabitants of Bunnah, Thibet, and China ; the American 
Baptist board htiving recently established a mission and a press at 
* Assam witli Burrnan and Shan type — 800 dollars. 

To Burmahy for the .Burmese, Talings, and Karens ; among 
whom esife 7 stations, upwards of 30 Missionaries ; 600 converts, 
a spirit of iiKjuir]^ awakened ; large printing establishments with a 
stereotype^ foundery ; the wh(5le Bible printed, and 24 itracts tti 
^ wj^ich the Society’s funds may be applied ; two presses entirely 
otmpi(‘d with Tracts# many native distributers; frequent tours 
made for distribution ;* millions of readers, and God richly ad^iig 
his* blessing — 4,000 dollars. •• 

For Northern Jndia^ior use of Miaeidnaries of Western Foreign 
Missionary Society at Lahore, who have two presses, and have 
distributed extensively in joameys and tours ; the mission being 
also about to be rehifor^ed — 1,000 dollars. 

To Orissa, for the use of English Generai Baptistwid American 
Baptist Missionaries ; this being the “Holy Land” of India, and 
site of the tempfe of Juggernaut, annually visited by nearly half 
a million pilgrims. “ If Ifindooism is ever to be subverted^’ says 
a missionary at this station, “ I btdieve trm;ts will occupy the 
first place as the instrumental caiise”^ — 1,000 dollars. 

For the Telimjas, 13 millions in a country between Orissa and 
Madras, on the Coromandel coast, for a new mission of American 
Baptist Board ; largo p<)rtions of the Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
ProgTCfS, and seveigil tracts having been already printed at Madras 
in the Teliiigfi, or Teloogoo language — 500 dollars. 

For Ceiflon, where arc 7 mission stations; 27 Missionaries; 39 
native assistants ; 122 free schools, and a seminary ot^ young 
men ; a press ; 30 tracts issued ; many native distribuifers and-the 
distributions much blessed — 2,000 dollaw. . * . 

For Southern India, for use of Missionaries of Am(]||)ican board 
of commissioners for Foreign Missions ;• station at Madura, among 
the Tainul people, a strong hold of Paganism, (Kind other stations 
about to be established — 1,500 dollars. * 

For theMnhrattas, where are presses, with a stereotype foiin- 
dery ; one <fr more missionaries wholly devoted*tt) the pn'j)ai’ati(Mi 
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and distribution of tracts and books, <\vliicli are found an indispen- 
sable auxiliary — 1,000 dollars. 

For the Sandwich Islands^ where 3,420 pages of Hawaiian 
have been prepared ; 3 presses issue from 6 to 10 million pages* 
annually ; and the missionaries have at no time been able to 
meet the immediate, pressing demand for books — 1,000 doiVars. 

For Persm, for use of exploring mission of the' Protestant Epis- 
copal chicrch— 500 dollars. * 

For Nestoriaiis in Persia^ who retain much of the simplic^y pf ^ 
tlie Gospel, and express great anxiety to receive Christian books : 
mission station at Tabreez — 500 dollars. 

For Asia ilhor, for use of missions of A. B. C. F. M. at 
Sm}Tna, Seio, Broosa, and^Trebizond; there being at Smyrna a 
large printing establishment with t 3 rpe for various languages, a 
stereotype foundery, and numerous, publications issued — 1,500 
doUars. t. 

To Smf/rrtn, for thte use of Mission of Western Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, who have a press and extensive openmgs for dis- 
tribution, especially in modern Greek — 1,000 doUars. 

To Greece^ For use of mission of Protestant Episcopal church, 
who have an efficient press at Syra ; printed last year at tlic 
Society’s expense 1,714,000 pages; have a harmony of the Gos- 
jicls and other valuable works in preparation, and wide openings for 
distribution. New mission recently sailed for the island of Crete — 
1,500 dollars. 

To Greeccx for Missionaries of A. B. C. F. M. ; 28,000^ publi- 
cations distributed from Atliens the last year, and many more might 
have been given, had supplies been lurnished ; people have ap- 
plied fqr books from all parts of the country” — 500 dollars. 

To JOon^ntinojile, chiefly for thv- Armenians, who “ seem to 
,be wafting uj} en masse,” including Jews in Turkey, Greeks, &c. — 
1,000 deVars. 

To Russia^ for use of* tract friends in Petersburgh, who 
labour for GOmillkns ; have issued 50 tracts in Russ, Finnish, Esto- 
nia, Swedish, Mongolian, 8cc. all of wliich have the cordial sanc- 
tion of the censor ; some volumes in preparation. Tracts to the 
lvalue of 600<dollars, were sold by one individual in oae extensive 
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tour ; mauy'are purchased by^the nobility for distrij^ution ; parcels 
sent to at various points throughout the empire, with iiiany 

evidences of the •Divine blessing — 3,000 dollars. 

* For Hungary^ embracing 2 million Protestants, and for tracts 
in Bohemian and Wendishi to be committed to Mr. Samuel Elsne 
of Berlijp, and Rev. I5r. Paterson, at tlie earnest solicitation of 
Ilev. Dr. Patersoh — 300 dollars. * 

Frmsian Tract Society cd Berliriy for the Poles, by urgent 
^rejjuest of Rev. Dr. Paterson, many of whom are crying for liclp, 
both within and beyond the limite of Prussia — 300 dollars. 

Germany^ Lower SaXony Tract Society, Hamburg, Tracts being 
a firominent medium for diffusing evangcluiaf^r^th ; and wide 
<loors ojien, in tlie midst of opposition^ 3ut) d^lars. 

llanihurg^ for Missionary of^Amcrican Baptist Board, who makes 
extensive tours for distribution, and a colporteur who is devoting 
himself to the work — 3p0 dollars. 

To France^ embracing 32 millions, for iise of JMissionaries of 
American B&ptist board — 500 dollars. 

For South AftSca, to the South African Female Tract Society at 
Cape Town, in connection with Rev. Dr. Philip ; tlie Pilgrim’i Pro- 
gress and 6 American Tracts being already printed in Dutch, 

, with many active distributers. Rev. Dr. Philip says, “ There is 
nothing within the range of human means that we more need than 
money to assist us in printing” — 500 dollars. 

To the Moravian Brethren, for aid at their respective mission 
stationj, especially in the West Indies and Canada — 7^0 dollars. 

For North American Indians, for missions of American Baptist- 
Board, especially at their press in Shawanoe— 200 dollars. 

In addition to the funds rmsed for these extended 
operations, and the personal.labours wfiich 
and ministers undergo, in carrying them out, there is 
a degree of, zeal, energy, and urAiring activity 
among them, for the promotion oJ benevolent and 
religious objects, which is deserving of .all praise ; it 
may, indeed, be doixbted whether in any coun^^ in 
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the world there is so much purely gratuitous and 
ilisintercsted labour devoted to the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the whole community, and espe • 
cially the most friendless and destitute portions of it, 
as in America, if New York be /egarded a§,a fair 
specimen of the Union, and it is asserted that New 
England is in this respect still its superior. 
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State 5f literature and the arts in the city— Common^ schools- — 
Statistics yf Education — Newspapers and periodical publications 
— The Knickerbocker — Monthly Magazine — New York Review, 
by Dr. llawkes — Superiority of the Common- School Assistant 
— Model worthy of ^imitation jn England — Music and Painting 
— Mr. Cole’s pictur^ — Arcliitecture and the fine arts — New York 
jcliurches — University — Astor House — House of Deteiltiwi— 
— Building in Egyptian style — Column.®, .(^,Ao»portico, after a 
temple at Philde — Defect in the Miiint of elevation for its .site — 
Strikiug effect of the massiveness of the whole. 


The common schools of New Y»rk arc objects of 
great interest to those who feel the full importance of 
the value of. general education. A great effort has 
been lately made to increase the number and im{)rovo 
the efficiency of these schools, not merely in this 
State, but throughout the whole Union. The gen- 
tleman who has taken the most active and practical 
part in this valuable labour, is Mr. John Orville 
Tayl#r ; and Ins qualifications for the t&sk may be 
judged of from the fact of his filling a professorship 
of the Science of F»ciucation in ^he Now -York Uni- 
versity, and his being publicly rccommcndibd for that 
office by some of the most* eminently learned and 
distinguished men in the country. At tbepdjCgmT 
ning of 18 ^ 6 , a monthly periddical was commenced 
by him, under the title of “ The Common School 
Assistant its avowed object being to awaken the 
public fepling as to the importance of ^education, and 
to collect and diffuse all kinds of infornfiitioii fulcu- 
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latcd to improve the modes ef teaching, and stimu- 
late the public to adopt the best plans for the .exten- 
sion of knowledge generally. This first pub- 
lished at Albany, the scat of the legislature of this 
State, but it has been since remowed to New York, 
as the better central point of general communication. 
The paper is admirably conducted ; it is full of the 
most interesting and valuable information ; its pagos 
arc honoured with contrlButions from the first pens 

in* America ; and it is furnished at the cheap rate of 
fifty cents, or aftalii two shillings English, per annum. 
The circulation is, accordingly, immense — approach- 
ing 50,000 monthly. 

During my stay in New York, a public meeting 
of the Eribnds of Education was held at the Tii- 
bcniacle, in Broadway, for the purpose of forming a 
“ Common School Union,” on the principle' of the 
Sunitay School Union, or the British and Foreign 
School Society. To effect this, the sum of 5,000 
tlollars, or about 1000/. sterling, was required ; and 
such was the effect of the appeals made at this meet- 
ing, that the whole sum wsis raised in a few days. 
This Unioh is now in full operation, with an offi...e, an 
establishment for coiTCspondencc, and all the neces- 
sary clen^bnts for securing coinpletc efiiciency. It 
has-alreiidy awakened the spirit of the neighbouring 
Stqtcfe j and State conventions are folloiving each 
othefT^it. various parts of the country, to consider of 
the best means of improving the modes of etlucation in 
the common schools of their respective districts. I 
had the good fortune to enjoy much of the society of 
Mr. Taylor, as we lived under the same yoof ; and 
fromdiis cohvei’sation, and the perusal of his journals 
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and papers, I derived all the information I wished 
rcspcctkig'the statistics of education hero; though 
\ relied only on my own personal examination of the 
schools of New York, for the knowledge of their 
actual jprescnt condition. 

In the Stafte of New York the whole population 
is 2 , 17 'li ,000 j and the number of children, between 
tti.au and fifteen years of age, taught in the common 

schools, is i or about one in four of the 

wiiolo population. The number of school distrieis, 
in each of which there is a common- sbfidor, "is 10 , 207 ; 
and the annual cxpcniUturc on these is 1,233,250 
dollars. * The amount of the school-fund, belonging 
to the State, Is 1,917/1'9'1' dollars, from which an 
income of 110,000 dollars is anifually distributed 
among the eopimon schools, and the rest is made up 
by local rates? and individual payments. This state- 
ment docs not include the city of New York, which 
alone gives gratuitous education to I t, 105 children 
in daily common schools, at an expense of nearly 
100,000 dollars a year. * 

In my examination of several of these schools in 
the city, I was niuch pleased with the pUn and ar- 
rangement of every department, from the infant- 
school to the more* Advanced ; ivnd I thdught the 
teachers, male and female, of a highe^ ;ordi?r..of 
intellect and manners than* are usually emplc^cd,^ 
in the National and LancaSterian Schools ti* i5n^ 
land ; and the proficiency of the pupils, in general, 
superior. 

In all these common schools, whether in country 
or town, the pupils ppy nothing for thgir instruction 
They arc open day-schools, to which any ’one, ifcsir- 
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ing it, may send tlioir children daily for free educa* 
tion. They are maintained, partly by the «school- 
fund of the State, partly by local rates of townships, 
and partly by municipal grants and city taxes. They 
arc everywhere df late improving^ and are already 
sufficiefltly numerous to educate all the children of the 
country, though many poor « families, from dilferent 
motives, arc unwilling to send their children there 
.some because they are not impressed with the value 
ofreducation ; and some because they wish to retain 
the serviced of their children for profitable purposes, 
'riio effects of the Common’ School Union, and the 
monthly circulation of 50,000 copies of its publi- 
cation, added to the fre<{uent public meetings, lec- 
tures, and' travelling agencies in motion, will, how- 
ever, gradually .remove all existing obstacles, so that 
education will become more and more general, and 
more and more perfect, every year. 

In addition to the common schools of the city and 
the State, there are a great number €>f excellent 
boarding schools, for both sexes, in New York, to 
which the more opulent families, who do not dcsii’e 
a free edubation for their children, send thcni‘'to be 
taught, Jt is believed that nearly 10,000 young per- 
sons of hbth sexes are under this kind of education 
in .New York alone at the present moment. 

.The colleges for professional education, in thco- 
logyYii..’, and medicine, arc also abundant; and the 
University is well furnished with competent professors 
in almost every branch of learning, so that the means 
of cheap and excellent education are within the reach 
?»f all who chfiosc to avail themselves of tluit advan- 




'rhc litijraturc of Now York is IfUt ill reprcscntod 
by its iiews|)tip()rs, of which I had occasion to sj)cak 
before j and t need say no more hero than that, ^rom 
various causes, and for various reasons, they arc 
almost all below the stan<lard which the intellect 
and the taste of the community would seem to 
require. Among the daily papers, the American, 
and the Evening Post, the first conducted by Mr. 
Charles King, Snd the second by Mr. Bryant, the 
American poet, arc marked by the greatt^t atten- 
tion to literary suhjec*tS. Among.tho weekly papers, 
the Albion and the Mirror rank the hi^jfest j. the 
former a political paper, devoted chiefly to Engli^.. 
and colonial interests, and much read by the'jirllish 
in Canada a^wcll as in the States ; aiyl the latter a 
literary papei* but wanting vigoun and energy in 
thought and style. The religious newspapers of 
New York^orm an exception to the general character 
of the newspaper press. They are •conducted tfith 
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ability, arc <strictly moral ami religious, and, though 
representing dilferent sects and classes, are tolerant, 
mild, and impartial. Of these, the Observer, the 
Evangelist, the Christian Advocate and Journal, the 
Christian Intelligencer, and the Churchman, are the 
most promindnt. There are, besides these, two 
French newspapers, political and literary ; one German 
paper ; some few devoted to Roman Catholic inter- 
ests ; and a number of obscure prints, that live their 
little day of transient popularity, and then disappear. 

Of moilth^ periodicals there are two, the Knicker- 
bocker, edited by Mr. Clai’kc and Mr. Edson, and 
the American Monthly Magazine, edited by Mr. 
Park Benjamin. They are quite on a par of excel- 
lence with the host of our English magazines ; have 
more of the serious and useful, and less of the frivolous 
and fleeting, than any of them ; and' many of the 
contributions to each would be highly estimated in 
any countiy. A new Review, published quarterly, 
has just been started, under the editorship of the 
Rev. Dr. Hawkes, of the Episcopal church, and is 
likely to be very popular. It is conducted with 
great ability, beyond doubt ; but thcYC is a fle/ceness 
of conservative wTath, and a bitterness of political 
scorp, in some of its articlysv which were meant 
to' be {loured out as vials of indignation against 
■*jd!Bm6cracy in general'; but while they fall harm- 
less 6n'*the heads of those intended to be the chief 
objects of its attack here, they will excite only a 
smile at their folly in the politicians of o<;her countries, 
to whatever party they may belong ; for it is difficult 
to imagine afey thing more grotesque, than to see the 
avdWed adinirens of republicanism, which all the Whig 
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editors here aeknowledge themselves t» be, raisin'^ 
an outery against democracy as the greatest of evils. 
l<br myself, I think the cheap little paper of the 
“ Common School Union” of far more value and 
importance to the? formation of the' public mind and 
public morals of the rising generation of the? Unitcil 
States,, than all the other newspapers, magazines, 
.^id reviews put together. These last aim more at 
anuiscinent than •instruction ; and nearly all are 
more deeply interested in promoting the triumph of 
a ])arty, than in seeking out truth, or,m’iioifi[liscoverod, 
in defending it at all hazards, and proclaiming it far 
and near. While, therefore, political disquisitions, 
])arty politics, ‘and acrimonious controversies, occujiy 
a prominent portion of the pages of the laVger pa])ers 
and publicittvms adverted to, with a great sulmixture, 
in too man j* of them, of the frivolous and vitiating, 
this little hark “ pursues the even tenour of its way,” 
freighted with the rich ores of the most useful and 
important information that children can possibly 
possess, and best adapte'd to fit them for the due 
discharge of their duties as men. 

Htjro are tlfb heads of the subjects treated of in 
detail, in a single number of this paper. . 1 . News 
of the day, in which the principal events are l^riefly, 
clearly, and pleasingly told. 2. Educatfoh, embra- 
cing facts and opinions of the highest value on this 
important subject. 3. Social morals — cbaay^s on 
duties and bbligations in life,, and rqpsons on which 
they are fouhded. 4. Science of government, unfold- 
ing all the great principles of state policy in the 
different* forms oi^ monarchies, arisitocracies, and 
reptiblics, with bpef comments on each.* 5 . '©uties 
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of public oflicers defined accoitding to the constitution, 
with the advantages and disadvantages of particular 
appointments, and deficiencies yet requiring to he 
supplied. (i. Domestic economy, embracing the 
whole art of housewifery, and the hfcst managepient of 
a family in every department. 7. Political economy, 
discussion and elucidation ®f the questions — What 
makes things cheap ? and what makes them dcar«?. 
What labour is productive, and what is unproduc- 
tive.? What arc the uses of money? What are 
the laws tiiat should regulate trade? and so on. 
8. Agriculture, containing livciy new tact and pro- 
(?css connected with this important branch of know- 
ledge, including horticultui’c and botsmy, useful and 
ornamental. 9. Mechanics, the science and prac- 
tice of all that- belongs to the labours of Partisans, in 
every branch of manufimturo. 10. Practiced chemistry, 
in so far as it is applicable to the various processes 
of every-day business in ordinary life, with occasional 
descriptions of new and important discoveries. 
11. Natural philosophy, in its most comprehensive 
sense ; but, like all the others, explained in the most 
familiar terms, and illustrated bv facts''and the rfesults 
of experiments. 

Suqh is an epitome of the "^contents of a single 
number of 'one of these interesting sheets j and the 
jjgsjdt is, that, it is " perhaps the only newspaper 
pubEStiud* in the world, of which persons of pure 
taste could reajcl from beginning to end, 

without weariness or displeasure j for "there is no 
space occupied by advertisements ; no penny-suline 
paragraphs ; tip births, deaths, ^marria^s, prices of 
stocks^ or any other kind of information, suited <mly 
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for particular classes. It is all good, al} useful, all 
interesting ; ayd I can conceive no greater benefit cou- 
foiTed on a community than the introduction and ex- 
tensive circulation of spcli a paper as this. The sin- 
(?erity ot this opinloft may be tested hy the fact, that 1 
became a sujiscriber for ^00 copies of the papef while 
in New York, which were<seiit to England by the post, 
aiWressed to such of the members of both houses of 
parliament, and private friends of mine throughout 
thecountry, as I thought most likely to ajnjj’ovc suclra 
publication ; urging them, byjthe hciit arguments I 
could use, to do their utmost to incrciisc and multipy 
such papers in every coujity and(*hy of (ireat Britain. 

One of the •greiitest obstacles whi(*h at present 
impede the free course of literatuils and Vetard its 
improvement in America, is the absurd legislative 
enactment, b\ ^vhich all imported books, with few jmd 
unimportant exceptions, arc subjected to heavy duties, 
amounting to from thirty to fifty per cent, according to 
the size and style of the work, as the duty is not csti- 
mated by the price or vallum of the books, but by 
their weight avoirdupois ; the impost by the tariff 
being ftiirty cent^. per lb. The consequence of this 
prohibitory duty is, that very few of the best ^nglish 
books arc imported info the couiUry ; their original 
high price, from our own equally absurej duties 
upon paper, with the additional pricrf) which *this 
impost occasions, rendering i\ unsafe for bookhoflers 
to import English works at their o^n risk ; and 
therefore hurftlreds of our very best productions 
arc never seen on the w>^Gst of the Atlantic. The 
only hooka imported ^re those of a tfansient, but 
at tllfe same tme a*^ popular interest j and * thes^ Tire 

VOL. I. p 
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not imported for sale iq their original shape, but for 
the purpose of reprinting, for which a single copy is 
enough. I'he protection of English copyright not e::- 
tending to America, all our popular reviews and maga- 
zines arc here reprinted, including the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, London, Westminster, and British and 
Foreign Reviews, Blaekw'wd’s, Bentley’s, Tait’s, 
the Metropolitan, and other magazines ; and as the 
publisher here has nothing to pay for the contribu- 
thins or ai^cles, the heaviest item in the European 
cost, he reprint then^ at the mere charge of printing 
and paj)er, and sells them at a large profit. The 
Pickwick papers, Mr. Bulwcr’s novels, and every 
other work of mere cntertainmci?t, is thus reprinted, 
and sold for one-half, and sometimes for one-fourth, 
their English’ price ; and thus an extensive sale is 
secured. The people having but little' leisure, every 
one being engaged in some way of business or other, 
and few books of solid instruction or useful learning 
being presented to them, while a host of light and 
frivolous works are amply offered to their choice ; 
the only reading in which the hidk of the community 
indulge, is that of the newspapers, the reviews, and 
the newels of the day. These, instead of being 
the occasional ocewpation of ''a' ])ortion of the time 
spared 'irom severer studies, form the whole circle 
^f. th eir reading, aiid the result is just what might 
nave^ibecn anticipated; first, that ibe reading of 
graver and n\ore important works, in their complete 
state, even when these arc attainable,^ which is but 
rarely, is thought too great a labour for any but 
‘ professors {ind heads of colleges to undertake ; 
gedtnuUy, that a vitiated appetite for ^e stimulating 
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and absorbing, is cre^jted and fed, becoming at 
length go pampered, that it Can relish no other kind 
of food : and, *thirflly, that the newspapers and reviews 
give such party views, of the topics on which they 
treat, and the books they profess to enalyze, that few 
who confine their reading to these sources have any 
jiccurate ebneeptions of^ the true merits of .cither. 
^Thus the most ciToncous ideas are engendered 
atid propagated respecting n>cn and j;hings, which 
strcngthen into prejudices, and take such deep ijwt 
as to defy all logic, reason, and cxporioTriSe. 

The first step to tlic anlljndmcnt of this condi- 
tion of the public taste in literature, would be to 
repeal all duties pn imported books, in whatever 
language, or on whatever subjc<)t ; the next, tg 
cnaiit a mutual and reciprocal law for the inter- 
national pi’otcction of copyright for a limited period ; 
and then to let the inter-communication of thought 
between nation and nation be as free as the air.* 

* In Prescott’s History of Feydinaml and Isabella, published at 
Boston, a work which does the hi/^liest honour to American litera- 
ture, and wdiich may take rank with tlie most clabonitc ard perfect 
productions of the fift-st historians of Europe, the following pas.sagc 
and note deserves the serious attention of the Icgislatoiif of Great 
Britain as well as of America, both of whom are yet ’’behind, not 
merely the spirit of the present age, but even the e«a^^ple*of the 
Spanish monarchs in the fifteenth •eiitury, for both still sanction 
the barbarous impost of a heavy du^y on the importation of 
books. Of these monarchs, Mr. Prescott says — 

‘‘ Foreign bdoks of every description, by a law of 1480, were 
allow’cd to be inl^orted into the kingdom, f»ce of all duty what- 
ever; an enlightened provision, which might furnish a useful hint 
to legislator! of the nineteenth century.” 

Ordenan^as Realef, lift. 4. tit. 4. leg. 22, The pfcanibliv 'if thi.s 
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There are some hopes that these steps may soon be 
taken, and a greater good could scarcely.be accom- 
plished for both countries than this 

In the fine arts, it were unreasonable to expect 
that the Americans should have" made much progress ; 
considering first, the infancy of their "country as an 
indepepdent nation ; and ncf t, the almost universal 
. absence of leisure in any extensive class. Notwith- 
standing this,othcre are already indications that the 
arts are relished and enjoyed by many, and that they 
will, ere loi!g, be successfully cultivated by more. 

Of music, it is remarked that the Americans arc 
great admirers ; though it is very unusual to meet 
with any lady or gentleman who sings or plays in a 
manner that woicld be called “well” in England} 
and it is certain that they have not yet produced a 
single individual of their nation who hae enjoyed any 
reputation as a public singer, instrumental performer, 
or composer of music in any form. Nevertheless, 
in the simple execution of sacred music in the clioii*s 
of publi.. worship, there is an accuracy and a sweet- 
ness of harmony which is very striking to the ear of 
a stranger } and even in the oi’atories that arc now 
and tho?^ got up, the chorusses are well sustained by 
American voices. JBut to the higher branches of 
... ' 

statiitd is oxprcsscjl in tlic' following cnliglitcned toi^ms : — “ Consi- 
ae?!llW»Jas Reyes do gloriosa ■ memoria, quanto e a provechoso y 
houroso, que a estos sus reynos sc truxessen libros^ de otras partes, 
para que con clloi' se liizicsscn los hombres letrados, quisleron y 

ordenoron, que de Ids libros no se pagassc cl alcavala Lo 

qual parcce que redunda cn provecho universal de todos, y eu 
ennoblecimiento ‘de neustros B.eyw)a”-^Prescott's Fo'dinand and 
vol. li. chap, 19, p. 207. Boston, '1839.. 
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the art they have never* reached. Their patronage, 
however, of* foreign singers, is extremely liberal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, but especially the latter, wore 
greeted with larg^ audiences throughout the Union ; 
and Madame, Caradori Allen has still more Recently 
been attended, in all the large cities, with overflowing 
numbers, and honoured, most deservedly, with uni- 
• .-ersal admiration.. 

In painting, some progress has been made. The 
nrftnber of American gentlemen of fortr.;:ig, who have 
travelled through Europe^ andJjrougHl back with them 
fine pictures of the ancient masters, for their private 
collections, are considerable ; and every fresh acces- 
sion to the numb'er and variety of suclj j^ictures, 
serves to .familiarize those who see them with the 
best models, and thus to form a correet taste. Of 
native American painters, there are now several 
rising into reputation. One of these, Mr. Cole, I 
had the pleasure to meet in New York j ho is not 
more than thirty years of age j yet he ho' ;alrcady 
attained to an excellence that would give him a very 
high rank in England. The two first of h^s pictures 
that I saw were landscape compositions, “ Mojpning” 
and “ Evening,” painted for Mr. Van Raissalaer, 
the patroon of Albany, at a thousand dol|af s cech ; 
and for beauty of composition harmony of partsj ac- 
curacy of drawing, and force of effect,*! have nv}',?? 
seen any modern pictures that surpassed them. 

His greatest work, however, is a Series of Five 
Paintings, now in the possession of A wealthy citizen 
of New York, Mr. Reed; who has a veiy interesting 
gallerjs wlrich he opcas to all persons properly intro- 
duced, on Thursday in each week, and to whom wo 
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had the pleasure of being presented by Miss Sedg- 
wick, the authoress. These pictu’*es arc intended 
to represent the Course of Empires ; and the five 
divisions are thu^ characterized. , 

The,, first exhibits the savage stat^, in which a 
noble composition of mountain, bay, and forest is 
exhibited in all the wildness of primeval disorder. 
The few figures that are seen, ar»j hunters, occupiPd 
in^ the chase. Nothing can exceed the truth to 
nature of beautiful picture. 

The second, though not;, so grand, is more beau- 
tiful. It represents the pastoral condition of man- 
kind — the plough is in use, drawn by a yoke of oxen, 
and shepherds aj-e attending their flocks ; a village 
is built on the shore of the hay — boats arc construct- 
ing on the beach, and some are in motion on the 
water ; while a druidical temple, with altars of sacri- 
fice, crowns the summit of one of the hills. The ver- 
dure is more rich, and less encumbered with weeds, 
than in the foi-mer picture., The trees are more open, 
and in the space between them, on the lawn and in the 
shadows, a rustic party are enjoying the dance, to 
the 'sl^cpherd’s reed. The tranquillity of the sky, 
the clcatness of (he atmosphere, and the brilliancy of 
the 'iin^s,. all haruionize with the representation of 
innocence and happiness, and make it delightful to 
on these associateil objects for a great length of 

time. 

The third picture of the series is a representa- 
tion of the meridian glory of a gi'cat empire, in the 
very zenith .of its prosperity and fame ; and it is 
iro,29ssibla to' conceive a morc*gorgcous picture than 
this. The bay, seen in its wild and savage state, in 
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the first of the series, ivid in the pastoviil condition 
in the gecond, is here lined on each side with a noble 
city, adorned wito the most splendid architecture, in 
palaces, temples, 'bridges, aqueducts, and fountains. 
A vast and crowded’ procession is passing over the 
bridge that connects these two divisions of the city, 
accompanying a hero, who is drawn in an elevated 
car by elephants, and attended by squadrons of horse 
and foot, as he j^iisses beneath a tiyumphal arch, 
on which incense is burning, and from whence bankers 
and armorial ensigns float. CouiU-less •myriads of 
human beings throng ‘ovei^ part of the edifices, 
pediments, galleries, and roofs. The sea is covered 
with galleys of thej most beautiful forms anjl richest 
decorations ; and every thing indicates the triumph 

of art and* the zenith of civilization. 

« 

The fourth picture introduces the elements of 
destruction and decay — a storm is raging on the sea, 
and consigning to wreck the numerous ships and 
boats that before were seen riding at anchor in 
safety, or floating in gallant trim and gay security. 
The horrors of war arc depicted with all the force 
that the most poetical imagination could give to it. 
A battle rages in the city. The bridge, sq I'Scently 
the scene of the j;ia»mphal procession, is now the 
seat of carnage, havoc, and slaughter. E^cry vpiiety 
of attitude and of weapon^ every fiym of fefocity 
and vengeance, are depicted with terror-thrilling 
truth ; and ^ire, tempest, and ihurder,, rage with un- 
bridled fury all around. 

The last picture shows the same beautiful bay, in 
all the splitude of ruin and desolation. The frag 
rnents that remain of the vast and gorgeolis citj^/^like 
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the ruins of^Thcbcs, of Piiliryra, of Athens, and of 
Rome, form a melancholy skeleton of the glorious 
figure which they each exhibited when in perfection,. 
The single solitary column, of vast proportions, grey 
in aspect, worn in surface, overgrown with iyy and 
moss, rising from the ruined bridge bn which the 
triumphal procession and the battle-scene were pre- 
viously depicted, is one of the most impressive objects . 
that can be seen upon canVass ; while the surround- 
ingrfragmcids of noble edifices crumbling into dust, 
the second 'Wilderness of nature restored, in the tan- 
gled thicket and entwined verdure of the soil, and 
the pale light of the moon shed over the whole, are 
all calculated to produce a train of melancholy feelings 
in any beholder of the least degree of sensibility. 

On myselff perhaps, the effect of this beautiful 
scries of pictures, representing the Course of Empires, 
was stronger than it might have been on many others, 
from its rekindling in my bosom the feelings I had 
so powerfully experienced, when standing amid the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, at Alexandria, Memphis, 
and Thebes — at Tyre, Sidon, and Jei'usalcm — and 
at Nineveh^ Babylon, and Persepolis-; the course of 
'thcse'^<*at cities and empires having been exactly 
that which was here so beautifuily and so pathetically 
poigrtvfiycil f and this feeling w'as still further strength- 
ened, *'])orhaps, by the apprehension, that the same 
fate might, probably, be maturing in *he womb of 
time, for the great cities and nations that now rule the 
earth. 

In the architecture of New York, a great improve- 
ment of.tastc i? visible. The older buildin^^s of the 
town '■arc rude in design, mean ih materials, and 
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wretched* in execution^ but every sucoessive period 
of twenty years, exhibits a manifest advance towards 
better state ofkhings. The more modern churches 
are in a chaste CT^cian style, some of the Doric, and 
somecgf the Ionic*order. The University in Wash- 
ington Squai'e is a fine specimen of the Gothic ; and 
the great fiotel of Astoy House has all the massive- 
, )r\pss, simplicity, and chasteness of design adapted to 
such an edifice. • * • 

,One of the most remarkable of the public build- 
ings of New York is a new House#of Detention, or 
Bridewell, sometimes c^lletT the Hall of .Justice, in 
Centre-Street, not far^from the centre of Broadway. 



It is intended for a prison,, for the detention of 
accused criiHinals hefore trial j and attached to the 
same buildinj^ are all the requisite* conveniences for 
the husincss of the city magistrates, and the criminal 
courts held by thenj. This edifice is Ijuilt* in^the 
style of , architecture } and though it has 


many defecte, yet, as a whoJe, it is vciy imposing. 
The front and portico, which covers a fa 9 adc of 
about 100 feet, is striking, from ifes novelty. The 
columns, which are modelled after some of the pillars 
in the temple of' Phildc, are well sculpture^, and 
producer a very solemn and stately effect. The 
whole edifice, however, wants elevation ; and would 
have looked to much greater advantage, if it hq,4 
l)ecn raised ten or twelve feet above the ground. 
Thu high interior walls of the piison-departmcjit 
appearing over the lower and outer walls of the tem- 
ple model, by which it is sunounded, is a violation of 
propriety and good taste ; and the small space allowed 
for the steps in front of the portico, with the steep- 
ness of their angle of ascent, are jdso great defor-: 
mitics. Notwithstanding these defects,, however, the 
massiveness of the style, added to its novelty, when 
compared with surrounding edifices, will always 
cause it to be a very remarkable building. 
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Peculiarities in the manners and customs of New York — Visits be- 
tween* residents and strangers — Carriages, servants,* liveries, 
• See , — Want of lamps, numbers of liouses — Naming of stix^cts, 
bell-hangers and lo^jtsmiths — ^ong of chiitnj,ey-sweeps in their 
rounds — Excellent mode of observing new year’s day — Love of 
*quaintnoss and singularity of expression — Examv^s in annollncc- 
iiients and editorial paragraphs — Visit dko Ne'Jfark with Mr. 
Webster — Instances of wit,checr#feliiess, and humour — Anecdote 
of Mr.»Wcbstor and eoloure<l people — Memorial of coloimed 
people against mixed raoj^s — Boarding-house life, its advantages 
and disadvantages— w Poe iiliaiity of expression, phrases, ike. 


Among the ^xjculiai'itios of New York, and traits of 
manners not common to other placcjs, the following 
may deserve mention. It is usual here, as in other 
parts of the countrj', for the residents 'to call first u])on 
the stranger who arrivea ; and this visit is expeetod 
to be returned before an invitation to the house takes 
})lace. It would, of course, greatly facilitate the per- 
fomance of the visit, if the resident who m.ikes tne 
call, or leaves his cawl, were to place his address on 
it, so as to let the stranger know where ‘he |Tniglit 
call ; but out of more thanMk) cards that were hift 
for us by persons calling, tlicre were not morS tlian 
ten on whifh the address, or place oj residence, was 
added to th« name. To every one to whom I men- 
tioned this defect, it was admitted to be a source of 
great inponvenience ; but the excuse was, that it was 
not the custonma I^cw York to put the*rcsidcK«c on 
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the cards, and many valuable hours are thus lost by 
the consequent uncertainty of this, and tfic inquiries 
to which it leads, since the Directory confines its inr 
formation chiefly to places of business. The hours of 
morning visiting arc earlier here vhan in England ; 
from eleven till two, is the most usual period, as many 
familieii dine at three, apd few later than four or five. 
An excellent custom, worthy of all imitation, prevajjs , 
here, which ig, for ladies who mayrbe at home when 
called on, but not prepared or disposed to sec com- 
pany, to leave wQcd*with the servant, that “they are 
engaged,” instead of saying, 'as in Eiiglsi^id, “ not at 
home and as this answer is given without their 
knowing, who the parties are that call, and to all 
without distinction, no offence can be justly taken at 
it. A great improvement might be made on this, how- 
ever, and a gi*eat deal of time saved that ss now lost to 
both parties by calls made on persons who are either 
not at home, or, being at home, are engaged ; namely, 
that lailies and gentlemen should, if they received 
moniing visits at all, have one or more fixed days in 
the week, on which they woxild be at home within 
certain prescribed hours, and have these stated in a 
coimcFTjf their cards, so that visitors might know when 
to call with a certainty of finding the person of whom 
they, were- ill seai'ch. For the want of some such 
arrangement as this^ many valuable hours are lost 
every day, in unsuccessful calls on persms who are 
really out, and the evil seems to be on tbi increase. 

In the equipages anct(h’esses of the scivants, male 
and female, there is much greater plainness here 
than in England. The domestics arc mostly black or 
coloured pec^le ; and the greatest nunlbcr of the coach- 
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men and footmen arc of the same ratec. W ith these, 
theft is no difficulty in getting them to wear a laced 
lyit, and an appr'oach towards something like livery 
in their dress j hu^^ith a white coachman or footman, 
this >v^uld be impbssihlc ; such is their aversion to 
wear any badge of servitude. This arises, no»doubt, 
from the f^t, that in the early history of America 
nearly all the domestic servants were slaves. In the 
southern states, thjs is still the case and even in 
th^ northern, where slavery no longer exisjs, the gire- 
judico against the coloured races is'a^ stroi^ as ever ; 
so that while the blacks chiefly fill the places of 
domestic ’servants, the whites of this country will 
always look on, scr.vitu(le as a degriulation, g,nd not 
sufferthe term of “servant,” to be applied* to them,, 
nor call any *man “ master,” because these terms are 
only known tc»thcm as designating owner and slave. 

A curious anecdote was related to me by a person 
who witnessed the fact. An English minister hap- 
pened not long since to he in New York on his way 
to Washington ; and behind his carriage there were 
tw'o footmen dressed in livery. Their appearance first 
excited the attention, and then gradually'incrcascd 
the numbers, of the crowd ; till, at length, snouts 
and hurras were set •Up by the boys, who cried out, 
“Hurrah for the Englishmen! hurrah ‘for* the 
Englishmen ! It takes two Efiglishmen.to makc^onc 
Nigger !” meaning that two* English footmen were, 
thought necefsary to do the duty which they had 
been always a(X:ustomcd to see one Negro perform. 

A great defect in the municipal arrangement is, 
the want of sufficient light in the streets by.night. 
The lamps are so* far apart, and so scantily supplifed 
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with gas, that it is impossible to distinguish names or 
numbers on the doors from the caniages, or eveff on 
foot, without ascending the stops to examine ; and 
as no uniform plan seems to he^laid down for the 
order in which “the numbering df the house.s shall 
be made, the difficulties and delays are vexatious to 
the most patient. A very simple remedy would re- 
move it all, which would be, to have the numbers 
placed on the glass of the lamps, con*esponcbng to 
that of the doors nearest to them, which could be 
seen by alHn passing ; an arrangement which in the 
best Ughted cities might be* worthy of adoption, but 
in badly lighted ones would be of the greatest 
utility. . , 

In naming any particular streets, cither in writing 
or in conversation, it is usual to drop the word street 
altogether, and to give the address of the person as 
“ 51 Pine” instead of 54< Pine street, and to say, 
“ corner of Wall and Pcaid” or “ comer of Spruce 
and Cedar,” or “ Broadway and Fulton,” leaving 
“ street” to be inferred iir each case as a matter of 
course. 

T he public markets in New York, are large, 
openr*airy, and well supplied with every thing requi- 
site for the table. Meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
fri’ifs, are'all sold in these open markets, of which 
Fultbn is one of the principal ones. There is an 
entire absence here of the butchers’, poulterers’, and 
fishmongers’ < 2 hops, so common in London ; and the 
caterers from the hotels, boarding-houses, and pri- 
vate dwellings, ai*e all obliged to go - very cai’ly to 
market, generally at daylight, to secure a good choice : 
biff *at that* hour they always find ^abundant supply. 

In New York, as in London, thei'e are chimney 
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sweepers in great nuinlfcrs ; but instead" of the shrill 
erv of “ sweep, sweep,” from little tiny voices as in 
England, the men who walk the streets here have a 
peculiar song or] tunc without words, which they 
sing,* Always agreeably, and sometimes melodiously, 
so as to Y^aken ideas of cheerfulness and content, 
instead of the painful pssociations inseparable from' 
. the piercing cry of the climbing-boy at home. 

Locksmiths anSl bell-hangers are a^lass of work- 
men that also go their rounds, and call at housfs to 
know if there is any thing to do iu^ their art or pro- 
fession. They have no signal, or cry, that I could 
discover, but arc knoiyii by the coils of bell-wire car- 
ried over thcii' shoulders, and bunches of keys carried 
in their Iviyds ; and there is no doubt but that ifi 
consequence of their |)criodical calls, bells arc put 
in order, anti locks repaired more frequently,* than 
they would be, if these artisans remained at home 
until they were sent for. An engraver of brass- 
plates for doors improved upon this idea, and got 
into an excellent business by the following plan. 
Instead of losing his time by going rouiYl to solicit 
orders, he not(?d, in his walks, the houses that 
brass plates on them with the name of the resident, 
especially those thaf were badly done, as well as the 
houses Avhere no plates existed j and aSap ting*' his 
style of size and character in the letters and plate .to 
the doorway which needed it, he engraved the reqtrf^ 
site name without an order, took it to^he house, saw 
the occupier, told him he did it by way of experi- 
ment or speculation, and generally so pleased the 
party, that he had Ijis plate fixed on the.door-beforc 
he left, though, Twthout this step, years might have 
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passed awaj^ before the person would have thought 
of ordering one* 

Among the peculiarities in the , customs of Nev' 
York, none is more worthy of imitation than the 
manner in which its inhabitants observe the firit day 
of the new year. The custom is derived from the 
bid Dutch settlers who first founded the city, and is 
thus observed. The day is imule a complete holiday, ■ 
and the stores and shops arc almost as generally 
closed as cn the Sunday. All the ladies of the 
family rise early, °.frcss for the day, and immediately 
after breakfast repair to the drawing-room, to receive 
the visits of their male friends. Not a lady moves 
out, either for business or pleasuix-, health or exer- 
cise ; and it is the‘ only day in the year, perhaps, in 
which no huly is seen out, cither in carriage or on 
foot, for none but “ friendless ladies” collld be spared 
from home. As early as nine o’clock the visits of 
the gentlemen .. commence ; and as these arc all 
dressed in their best, the streets and squares present 
a most animated appearance, by groups of friends 
ascending and descending the steps of the private 
bnnsRs, while carriages arc waiting at the different 
points for the conveyance of those who require this 
assist|uicc, though the greater nufnber of the young 
genf^emen perform their visits on foot. 

.The new year’s day of 1836 happened to be a day 
the finest possible weather — a sherp, but not a 
cold air, a bright sun, and a perfect edm ; and asr 
it is expected of foreigners that they w^ approve of 
the custom should adopt it with their particular 
fricnd«,*I topk*a carriage for the day, though in conse- 
quence of the increased demand, this was only to be had 
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at about ftve times the ordinary charge ;• and taking 
my son with^me, while Mrs. Buckingham remained 
at home with the ladies of the house in which wo 
lived, to receive tl:^ visits of the gentlemen to whom 
we hajJ been introduced, I made* the circuit of 
Brooklyn and New York, in each of which 'f/o had 
some agreeable acquaintances, and between ten 
and five o’clock we called on fifty-two families, and 
drove over about l^n miles of ground. , Wo met in 
evqj’y house witli a most cordial reception j, the ladies 
put forth all their attractions, we#c wc^l dressed, 
affable, cheerful, and communfcative. In an adjoining 
room, refreshments were provided, of which somo 
of the gentlemen .partook ; but as it is thotight 
important by those who have a veiy extensive circle < 
of a(;quainla!hcc that they should visit them all in 
the course of the day — we heard of somo young men 
who had nearly a hundred on their list— the great 
majority were only able to shake hands, wisli health 
and the joys of the season to their fair entertainers, 
and then retire to pursue their course. Our number 
being more limited, it afforded us the opportunity of 
remaining some little time at each house, so that wo 
saw as much of the gentlemen as of the ladies, and 
met a large number ai* acquaintances among those 
who were visitors like ourselves. The tflej^aod 
ministers of religion also fematn at home, and rec6ivc 
the visits of the members of their congregatio ns 
apd as wo waited on several of ’these, 3^e*iound all 
the EpiscopaEon clergy dresseil in^ull canonicals, 
and receiving^ their guests with great courtesy and 
ho^itality.^ 

The beneficial effetJts of this custom ai'c numbroiiS 
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and important. It is a day.iSavcd from the toils and 
cares of business, and given to innocent and social 
pleasure ; and this, in such a busy and over-wrought 
community, is a great advantage.j It enables those 
who have long* neglected their visits to bring up 
their arrears, and begin a new account ; and it 
furnishes those who. have been growing cold by 
absence, or indifferent from some slight or embryo 
quarrel, to ronew their intercom'se without conces- 
sic^i or wjthout offence. It serves to increase the 
respect fer wojpen, by the homage thus paid” to 
female influence ; and it brings the ministers of the 
gospel and their congregations into happy and agree- 
able communication. It has all these advantages, 
,, and many “more, without a single evil that I could dis- 
cover ; for though some might think it wbuld have too 
democratic a tendency, by bringing persons of different 
rants too ncaidy on a level, yet, since no gentleman 
ever presumes to visit a family on new year’s day 
who has not been previously introduced to them, and 
his introduction sanctioned by some reciprocal inter- 
course, none of the parties who meet are strangers 
to each ether, and no liberties arq taken of which 
the most fastidious could disapprove. 

Among the most striking. pecuharities of Ameri- 
caji‘ ta:;te, is a love* of quaintness and singularity in 
their expressions. Many ludicrous instances of this 
„ will arrest the attention of the ob ervant stranger 
every nay ir^, his intercourse with society ; but this 
is not confined to conversation in prvate circles, it 
extends also to their printed documents, announcc- 
menti^ and ‘paragraphs prepared for the press. The 
fallowing ‘are two only out of ‘some twenty or thirty 
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announcements that iftel my eye in the public papers 
of the day, inserted among the advertisements. The 
first relates to a convivial society, of Dutch origin, 
which celebrates <ts anniversary by a feast of sour 
krout*4 and it carries one back to thfc age of Deidrick 
Knickerbocker and Rip Van Winkle, With the 
legend .of ‘‘ the sleep]^ hollow ; ” and the .second* 
^ l)glongs to a political society, taking the name of an 
Indian Saint, Tanllnany, for its patroiv and preserv- 
in.fr the Indian imagery, phraseology, and dates^^ 

“ GREAT AND* IMPORTANT NEWS. 

“ Owinpjto the recent disturbances in Canada, his aiig^iist Majesty, 
the Grand Kroiit, has been •awakened from his annual naj), which 
he takes iminediafely after the holiday feasts — his Majesty opened 
his peepers ijji t^ie sixteenth hour of his nap,*after rubbing, gapingj 
and stretching foy three hours, and eating seven plates of krout, 
five links of Bologna sausages, drinking four bottles of old hock, and 
smoking seventeen pipes of tobacco, he was seen to nod^ which 
signitles approbation. 

“ Now T, the Arch Chancellor, in virtue of fny authority, com- 
mand all the liege krouts in creation, to appear at Krout Von 
Nowland’s, unwilted, to partake of the annual feast, on Tuesday, 
January IGth, 1838. By order, 

•‘‘Nicholas Rulef Pompernacle, 

“ Arch Counsellor. 

“ PETEif Harmanus Klotterloff, 

“ &3orJtary.^ 

For tickets ajoply to 

“ Krout Von IJavis, 45, Pine Street. 

“ Krout Delavan, ^89, Broadws^i^. 

“ Krout Meserole,. 19, Nassa'oStreet, 

“ Krout Foote, 204, Front Street. 

“ Krout Bendernagle, 179, Division Street. 

“ Krout Cruttenden, City Hptel. 

“ Krc^t Knowland, Prospect Hall.” 

• Q 2 
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“ TAMMANY SOCIETY, ORcCCLUMBlAN ORDER. 

Brothers. — A regular meeting of the Institution will be held In 
the Council Chamber of the Great Wigwam, on Monday evening, 
Feb. 5th, at half an hour after the setting of the sun. General 
and punctual attendance is particularly- desycd. 

** By order of the Grand Sachem 

“ John J. Bkdient, Secretary. 

“ Manhattan, Season of Snows, Second Moon, Year of Discovery 
346, of Independence 62, and of the Institution the 49th.” 

The editorial witticisms of this kind are without 
end'; and Uie straining after effect in oddities a^id 
(juaintness, to serve tjie purpose of the moment, 
scorns to have engendered a permanent relish 
for such extravagancies, ar readers appear to 
enjoy thbm^ very heartily ; and so long as this is the 
cfise, there will he no want of writers to furnish that 
description ' of gratification. The following are 
three specimens out of many : — 

“ AAvestcrii editor has placed over his mannages a cut represent- 
ing a large trap, sprung, with tliis motto — ‘ The trap down, another 
fot)l cauglit.’ 

“ Query. — Has not the editor been caught in a marriage trap 
himself, wliicV, like the clenched teeth of the steel trap, has pinched 
him most confoundedly. There is •'iiothc* kind of trap, which is 
usually jdaced under a gaJlow’s, with a candidate for immoi-tallty, 
with a rope round his neck upon it, w'hich the galled editor mujht 
empkiy, ifl\d Which lie would find very pertinent to liis purjiose. 
JfaiKj'ity man, why don’t you^t try it once 

A. CATASTROPHE. 

“ The Boston Fost says, that an editor down ear,, in speaking of 
his own merits thus ccncludes : — ^ 

“ I’m a real catastrophe — a small creation ; Mount Vesuvius at 
4he top, with red, hot lava pouring out of the crater, and routing 
nsESfioRS-^^^^y fists are rocky mountains— ^ktrms Whig-liberty poles, 
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with iron springs. Eveiy s*te{f I take is an cartliquak©— every blow 
I strike is a clajj of thunder — luid every breatli I breathe is a tor- 
nado — ^iny disposition is Dupont’s best, and goes off at a flush — when 
I blast, there’ll be notliiiig left but a hole tliree feet in circuinfcrcuce, 
and no, end to its deptlf.” 

STRONG APPEAL TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

“ An editor in North Carolina calls loudly on his subscTibors to* 
u]i their dues, as his wile has furnished him with three babies 
to feed. If this apfieal l!{p not successful, we :ul vise, the editor to quit 

printing, and buy him a farm.” 

• 

I had an excellent opportunity tif wirncssing tnc 
full exhibition of this* tasfe for overstrained wit 
and extiWagant exprtission, in a pleasant excursion 
made soon after ray {irrival in New York, in which 
1 was invifed to accomiiany Mr. Dtlniel \V*ehstcr, thc^ 
celebrated senator of Massachusetts, and one of the 
lirst orators of the day, in a visit to Newark, a town 
in New Jersey, about ten miles from New York, 
on the other side of the Hudson* Mr. ('aleh 
Cushing, another northern member of Congress, was 
of the party, as well as Mr.*Pcnnington, the Governor- 
elect of New Jersey ; Mr. Peet, the supqyintendent 
of the Deaf arid Dumb Asylum ; and the editors 
of two daily papers in the city, — Mr. Charles King, 
of the American, and <5oloncl Stone, of the Conyner- 
cial Advertiser. Our journey was performed* by 
steam-boat and rail-road ; tKc day was remarkably 
favourable ; and every one w*as in high spiritS;^.,JIJ.- * 
morning wa"! devoted to the /deliver/ of political 
addresses, by TVIr. Webster and Mie Cushing, to the 
inhabitants of Newark, on the present aspect of the 
times; and after a procession through ‘'the tQwii, we 
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all sat down to a public dinner, under the presidency 
of Mr. Frcelinghuysen, the mayor. 

It was one of the merriest and wittiest of public 
dinners at which. I was ever preseMit. Every speech 
was a series of epigrams and jokes, and brought up 
some of the parties alluded to, who repaid the debt with 
fulHnferest in rapid volleys cf the sharpest repartees. 
Though there was scarcely a dozen bottles of wine 
drank among 200 persons — the woi thy mayor who pre- 
siddubeing-amember of the Temperance Society, aEd, 
like myself, drinking only water, and more than half 
the company doing the same — yet the table was kept 
literally in a roar, by the continual excitement of 
new matter for merriment, furnished by almost every 
one who spoke. . 

On our' return about four o’clock, 'wc found the 
rail-jwad blocked up by one of the cars being upset, 
and stretched across the rails ; and as we were then 
about midway between Newark and Jersey city, there 
w^as no alternative but that of our waiting where we 
w'ore, until a now train could be brought, from the 
point to which wo were bound, as far as the spot 
where the impediment occo’Tcd, and take us onward 
to our destination. In England, such a detention 
as tlus,^ to a numerous party. Would have created 
great dissatisfaction, Avhich would have shown itself 
ill every variety of mode, according lo the tempera- 
me"* :of..^e different individuals. Here, on the 
contrary, everybody made the best of ithe mishap, 
cheerfully awaited the arrival of the remedy ; and 
during the interval, which occupied nearly two hours, 
w'c aU • sat. in the omnibus car in which wc had 
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set out, to the nuiilhcii of twenty-five or thirty ut 
least ; while^ various individuals in succession sang 
droll songs, and told still droller stories, with the 
utmost glee, so Jhat^not a symptom of weariness 
was .gvinced by any one of the ’party. Indeed, 
1 never witnessed such uniform good temper and 
forbearance, among a similar number of people, oii« 
any occasion within my ‘recollection. 

Among the aHpcdotes*of the day,,flie following 
w'as related by Mr. Cushing, the representative Jrom 
IVfassachusetts, and it was told ifl the iproscnco of 
Mr. Webster himself^ who* laughed as heartily as 
any ono at its recital. Mr. Webster, though a 
liandsome man, jvitll fine largo expressive eyes, 
beautiful teeth, and a commanding and •intellectuaj 
countenance, ^ has a remarkably brown complexion, 
as much so ^s a native of the south of Italy, or 
Spain. During the dinner, and while Mr. Webster 
wjis speaking, the servants of the hotel at which wo 
dined, had the fullest o])portunity of noticing the 
peculiarity of his complexion, and it evidently made 
an impression on them ; for when Mr. Cushing went 
into the kitchqjn after dinner, to light hiS cigar, the 
coloured servants were surrounding the fire, with 
their backs towards-*him, and not perceiving his 
approach, they continued their conveasatitin^^ till 
one of them addressing herself to her fellow-servant, 
exclaimed, “Well, Betsy, wc coloured people m*av 
begin to hold up our heads now ; fo)j •Viicy "s&y that 
Mr. Webstar is to be the' next president, and 
surely he’ll be in our favour, for he’s as dark as any 
of us, and is a coloured man himself.” This was 
followed by a loud 'laugh, which rung thrOagli • tlie 
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kitchen, till the discovery of Mt. Cushing’s approach 
to the fire rather disconcerted the parties, and stifled 
the further discussion of the subject. 

' It is worthy of remark, tha^ thqre are some of the 
coloured people who are not very anxious fiji’ the 
amalgamation of the races, which seems to be so 
enueh dreaded by the. whites (though this dread must 
rather be pretended than real, since all the varieties 
of mulattoes, qf difierent shades, the natural fi*uits of 
such j amalgamation, are far more numerous in tjie 
north than the blocks ;) for a memorial was recently 
presented to the State legislature of Massachusetts 
on this subject, of which the following is a copy, with 
the introductory paragraph : — 

“ MIXED MARRIAGES. 

“ The following nieniorial, signed hy a number of persons of 
colour, was presented tlie other day in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture : — 

‘ To tlic llonourablo Senate and House of Representatives — 
The undersigned, people of colour, in the city of Boston, have 
learned with deep regret and mortification, that Charlotte F. 
Thompson and fifteen other ladies of Rehobeth, have petitioned 
your honourable body for a repeal of the law, whicli interdicts 
marriage between white people and persons of colour. Now your 
memorialists, regarding this as a very '-’isc and salutary law, calcu- 
lated to pi;'S(jrve the purity^of our and to prevent the evils 
resulting from a mixed dp respectfully, but earnestly, rcinon- 

striUc aiyl protest against a repeal of the law referred to— and, as 
«Mfi(lutv^boimd,_will ever pray.” 

The peculiarity of living in hoardin;,‘-houscs, in- 
stead of keeping house, or occupying private lodg- 
ings, is one of the most distinguishing features of 
society Cii New York. There aie many causes that 
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have had 'their share iiH contributing to this. One, 
no doubt, is the too large scale on which houses are 
usually built,' and the difficulty of finding a small one 
adapted to the purse of a. family with moderate 
mcan§. The house in which wo resided, next to 
Bunkei'’s Hotel, 37, Broadway, was one which would 
be considefed dear in any part of London at 300/. a. 
year, and might be had in a country town for 100/. 
'af the utmost.' Tffio present rent paii^by its tenant 
was 3,500 dollars, or 700/. a year ; and^ the owner 
as^ed the exorbitant price of 5,000 jlollars, or 1,000/. 
after the expiration of the year, just about to close. 
Ill addition to the exorbitant rents, the difficulty of 
procuring and ket^iirij^ good domestic servants is 
another causc'^vlucli leads to the living in* boarding-, 
houses ; ahd a third, no doubt, is the frequent change 
of occupation and habitation, which is common to all 
classes in America. 

The advantages derived from this mode of life to 
unmarried men arc unquestionable, relieving them 
from the necessity of great* expenditure and care ; but 
the disadvantages are also great ; for the habit of find- 
ing all that theypeed without much cost or tfoublc, and 
the enjoyment of female society besides, lessens the 
necessity of marriagq j «nd, like the clubs in London, 
boarding-houses in America inilispose men •'^o Yprm 
attachments, or to contemplttte a more permanent set- 
tlement. To the young married couple it is Slso'j^ 
convenience, for the reasons already alkgea;''ijut its 
disadvantage^ much greater to them in the end j for 
when they become parents, and separate establishments 
are more necessary — the wife has acqijircd no expe- 
rience in housckocpfng, and both her htisb&lid'aitd 
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herself are averse to the trouhlfe, care, and anxiety of 
a separate house and separate servants ; besides find- 
ing it less exciting and agreeable to sit down to 
breakfast and dine alone, and ,pass the evening 
without companions, to which they were accustomed 
while living at the boarding-house. Many accord- 
aingly seek refuge from this married solitude, by 
going out to parties, paying morning visits, laying 
themselves dut for invitations, and giving expensive ‘ 
routs and balls themselves at great cost and great m- 
convenienccy, while the progressive vitiation of the taste 
which this brings, fed <witbi stimulants and excite- 
ment, never allows them, perhaps, to return with plea- 
sure to the sober and wholesome tranquillity of a 
well-ordered domestic home. 

The bgarding-house life was to us, however, ex- 
tremely disagreeable from the beginning ; and w'c 
did hot get at all more reconciled to it at the end. 
The early hour at which all arc rung out of bed by 
the sound of a" great bell, as if at school — the rapi- 
dity with which persons rush to the table exactly at 
eight o’clock — the certainty that if you arc five mi- 
nutes aftei this, the breakfast will be half-consumed, 
and what remains will be cold and unpalatable — the 
haste with which every thing ois despatched, and the 
air df 'Snd’fierence \Vith which parties rise up and 
go aw'ay to business when they have done — ^the ear- 
hhess' of the dinner-hour, three o’f;l< ck, with a rcpc- 
ti?iolTuiT5su. same hurry and bustle over again — the 
imskilfulncss and indiftercncc of the sowants, mostly 
coloured people — the utter want of sympathy or con- 
sideration on vthe part of the boarding-house keepers, 
ac. tp dhctlicr their mniatcs arc provided with all 
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they need or not — the*absence of the many little 
nameless conyeniences with which English houses are 
famished — the imperfect hanging of the bells, and 
difficulty of getting thgm answered — and the prefer- 
ence o£ showy appearances to cleanlhiess — are but a 
part of the many evils of a boarding-house life, ^is they 
appeared to us at least. The contrast of all, this is« 
,60^11 in the private dwellings of the oj^ulcnt which 
we had the opportunity of n-isiting, wlioyc every com- 
fo^;t and luxury that the most fastidious cQuld d^ire, 
were united ; and where the onl^fc objection to the 
style of living was its great expense. 

Of peculiarities in expression, I did not meet with 
nearly so many as,.! liad been led to expect., A few 
words only j/a'c us(!d in good society herV, that arc, 
not well knojvn, or common with us, though some 
others convey a different sense from that in which 
we are accustomed to hear them. The word sparse 
is constantly used, in speaking of population, as 
opposed to dense, as “ the western states sire but yet 
sparsely peopled.” The* word understanding^/ is 
used for adeiseditj, as in the phrase “ I should 
have replied to* j our question earlier, but 1 wished to 
do it understandingly.” A loafer is a term applied 
to an idler who troubles himself about other men’s 
business, and who is a lounger about pla«es of pyblic 
or private amusements*^ and also to a, low thief and 
vagabond. In the different applications of^words 
well know’n to us, the followdiig are examples. A 
person who Is ill, or indisposed, frqm whatever cause, 
or of whatever disease, is alwaj's said to be sick. The 
word stoi^m does not, as with us, mca^ a high wind, 
but merely rain or ^now, with or without’ wiiid. • No 
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force of wind alone, however, is called a storm, 
though rain or snow in a perfect calm is invariably 
so denominated ; and the phrase " stormy weather” 
is used, when rain or snow are descending without a 
breath of wind in the heavens. The term itgly is 
rarely or ever applied to the person, but to the qua- 
•lities of mind, and an ugly man, or an ugly woman, 
means a person of angry teihpor, or petulant, or un- , 
principled, or disagreeable in mind and manners. 
On jthe otlier hand, the term lovely man, is as f»’e- 
quent as that of lovely woman, and neither of them 
have the least relation tu personal beauty, but mean 
always a combination of talent, virtue, and affability, 
in the person to whom it is applied. A clover 2 >er- 
son is a phtasc used to denote a lesser degree of ex- 
cellence than lovely, and applies chiefly to sweetness 
or amiability of disposition, meaning good-nature 
rather than talent. Speaking of a lady, who was of 
very plain exterior, but who possessed high qualities 
of mind and heart, I once heard this description given, 
“ She is undoubtedly a viiry lovely woman, but it 
cannot be denied that she is bitter homely.” The 
term rightaway is in constant use to'indicatc imme- 
diately. Pretty smart, and pretty miserable, are 
phrases that bespeak good he&lth and spirits, or the 
reverpo ami on asking a lady or gentleman how they 
do, one or other -of these ans^'crs is not uncommon. 
.Y(hen' a person is greatly affected by disease, or 
when excessively fatigued, cither by physical labour, 
mental study, or gay dissipation, he 1^ said to bo 
pretty much used up. 

In the adoption of French words, the English pro- 
nuntsatidn is usually given j and persons speak of 
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the rout tficy intend to’ take in a journey, instead of 
route. Whoij persons are addressed in conversation, 
and do do not hear at first what is said to them, they 
usually make the inteiyogatory Iww f which is cer- 
tainly ijpss abrupt than our what? among the vulgar, 
and more brief and appropriate than the phrase I beg 
tfour pardon, among the more refined, which.would < 
be the expressions used in similar cases in England. 
*Iu answering a question when distinctly, understood, 
as for instance, “ Where are you going t^-day ?” or 
“ What think you of the present prgspectwf affairs 
or even the simple question of “ What o’clock is it ?’* 
the party nnswering usually begin, by saying, “ Well,’* 
and, after a short pmiser gives you the answer required. 
To “ get aloylf,” is the pliraso equivalent to ours of. 
to “ got on,” ihat is, to make progress in a journey, 
or to advance in life. To “ guess” is not applied to 
the future exclusively, nor even to the present, but to 
the past, and to the certain. For instance, a person 
will say, “ I ])resume,” or “ I reckon,'’ or “ 1 guess 
that the dinner-bell has rung and if you ask him, 
on what gi*ound he so presumes, or reckons, or 
guesses, he wilUtell you that he heard it suid if a 
servant, he would say, perhaps, “ Well ! 1 rung it 
myself.” It often occlirs that an individual is ail- 
dressed in conversation as the* third person, si^ in 
Italy : and a lady will fretiuftntly be hgard saying to 
a gentleman, whom she is addressing face to'^fac^ 
“ I hope we shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Buckingham again ; if, indeed, Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s engagements are not too numerous to permit 
us to indulge that hope or, a person /^'ould ask me 
sometimes, “ Can •j’’oti tell me where MiP. Bucking* 
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ham delivers his lecture this' evening,” the parties 
knowing all the while that it was myself that they 
were addressing. 

On the whole, however, there is much less of 
variety in dialect, pronunciation, and expricssion 
among the people of America, as far as we had yot 
• seen them, than there is in Great Britain, where not 
only tho English, Scotch, Irish, and Welch, have 
their marked, and broad accent^ and peculiarities, 
but whore. the different counties of each, produce such 
varieties, as to ni{ike the peasant of the one nearly 
unintelligible to the peasant of the other. Here, 
the frequent intercourse between State and State, 
wears off whatever peculiarities ipay be acquired in 
, early life in any jsne locality ; and th.}^, there is a 
general level, or standard, observable ' among the 
whole. 'The only universal characteristic that I 
could ohserve to distinguish American conversation, 
preaching, or speaking, from English, was a clearly 
perceptible, but at the same time almost indescriba- 
ble sort of whining tone, not quite nasal, nor yet far 
from it, but mingled with a thin wiry sound, which 
is common to both sexes, but more mgrked in females, 
and in both it takes much from the fulness, dignity, 
and richness of tone, which Os so great a charm in 
weJ,Psustaiacd conversation, and still more so in efforts 
of eloquence .made from the- pulpit, the bar, or the 
.platform. 
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(’liinate, weatficr, snows, severe cold — Sleigliinpc, private sleighs, 
omnibuses, carts — Peculiarities (»f American winters — S«n)pt)sed * 
yeriocls of ten years fior each series — Series of severe and series 
of mild winters — Tlit present .winter of 1837,* regarded as a 
mild one — Supposed commencement of ainild^ries with this— 
Sliips, packets, steam -boate, comparison with EngVisli — ^Jjlaval 
expedition destined for the Polar Seas — Envwons of New 
York, Prooklyii, Long Island — Staten island, New Brighton — 
Asbestos quarries — Jersey city, floboken Ferry, excellent boats 
— Passengers in carriages conveyed without alighting — Separate 
apartments for ladies and gentlemen — Good fires and comfortable 
accommodatioivi for Sll — Last day of our stay in York — 

Farewell lect'^res, and parting with friends — Visit *to the public** 
school witfi tlie ^ayor — Proficiency of the pupils in their exer- 
cises — Voluntai^ society for moral and mental improvement — 
Preparations for leaving New York — Friendly parting mtiji our 
fellow-boarders — Mutually strong attachments, on soh J grounds. 


The weather during our 'stay in Now York, from 
October to February, was on the whole more agree- 
able than I eves remember to have experiehced with- 
in the same period in England. The two first of 
these months were delij^tful, it being a sort of second, 
autumn, which is here called “ \he Indian snmiher.” 
"he sky was always bright, the atmosphere clear, and 
the air soft and balmy. In December it beganfb feoj 
cold ; hut throughout the whole of that month and 
January, thcM were not more than throe or four days 
of snow or rain. The frost was sometimes severe, 
but the bright and warm sim, and the fresh and 
healthy atmosphere, *made one sustain it better fhaa 
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the same amount of cold could be borne in England. 
The coldest days were early in February, when the 
thermometer was, on one occasion, as low as 7 deg. 
below zero — the rivers ‘were both nearly frozen over, 
and the harbour was full of floating ice ; but^ even 
then. We did not sufler any great inconvenience from 
‘the^cohl, as the houses are well warmed with stoves, 
and great coats and cloaks were found sufficient pro- ^ 
tection on going out. Wo su+forod some little 
der^ngom<}nt in health at first from change of climate, 
change of diet, npich occupation, and sometimes late 
hours, having frcquently^to dine with one party before 
delivering my lecture, and then going out *to spend 
the eveping with another party, aft<>r it was concluded. 

, But we soon got acclimated, and, with Vide rc^t, and 
well-proportioned intervals of occupation and repose, 
were perfectly restored to the enjoyment of our 
usual vigour and spirits. 

There is a description of coal burnt here, called 
anthracite, which is very hard, scarcely at all bitu- 
minous, producing therefore but little flame, yet 
giving out great heat and a sulphuric gas, the effect 
of which is very injurious to some constitutions. It 
afiected me ivith intense head-ache, of which I was 
some time before I discovered®tlw cause. It has the 
effect of making the atmosphere of the room in which 
it is' burnt, so dry, that the skin liegins to feel 
i^^ 9 oihfortable, and the hair to grow vary and staifd 
oil end. Some persons counteract these effects by 
placing a pan of U>ilihg water on a plstte besides the 
fire, so that its steam shall ascend in the room, 
and gradually diffuse the vapour throughout its 
Stmosphere ; but we preferred discontinuing the use 
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of it in our apartment 'altogether, and substituting 
English coal, called here Liverpool coal : the elfcct 
<jf the change was perceptible in a few days ; the 
sensations of drj’nessof the* skin and hair, as well 
as th!h head-ache, disappearing entirely, and never 
returning ^aiii. 

Towards the end of February, the snow beoame* 
sufficiently deep to admit of the use of slpighs instead 
of carrifiges, and Ibe effect of the change was agree- 
able to tho eye and the ear of the stranger. #Thc 
sleigh being drawn along upon the smooth surface 
of the snow, makes no hoi^ in its progress, and this 
was agreeable substitute for tho ceaseless rattle of 
omnibus, cart, and csirriiige wheels. To give due 
wamuig, ,hr«iVcvcr, of its approach, the Horses have* 
collars of bells, which tinkle merrily as they trot, 
and give lappatrcnt pleasure to the animal itself, siu well 
as to those who are drawn by it. The private sleighs 
are of very light and elegant forms, and are not 
elevated more than two or three feet above the snow. 
They are open to the air, but are warmly lined with 
large buffalo skins, the furs of whic^ serve to 
enwrap the parties seated in the sleighs ; and this 
mode of taking the air is more frequently adopted by 
the ladies, with whom sleighigg” is a very favourite 
amusement, than with gentlemen. In 'addition to 
the private sleighs, the omnibuses and carts are iakpn 
off their wheels, and placdd on slides or runnen^; 
and the noiseless progress of all these, passing and 
repassing edbh other, without the rumbling sound of 
bad pavements and reckless driving, with the musical 
jingle of J.he bells, produces altogethei' a mwt agre^ 
able effect. 
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It is said by many, that the winters of America 
are observed to alternate after periods of ten years — 
that there are ten years, for instance, during w'hich 
they are severe, and go' on getting more and more 
severe from the first of these decades to the last — 
that they are then succeeded by a series of ten mild 
winters; growing milder and milder as they proceed, 
till the rctvm of the severe period again. Tlje 
celebrated Dr. Dwight, of New England, was the 
first **0 observe this peculiarity : and his son, from 
whom I heard this, stated, that, from very close 
observation of the climate f6r the last thirty years, 
he h;?d found this to he the fact. The present, he 
regarded as the first of the mild series of ten winters, 
"and he con^atulated us on our arrival 'Vt so oppor- 
tune a commencement. 

To a maritime eye, one of the most agreeable sights 
in New York, is its busy wharves, ample waters, and 
crowds of shipping, always entering, or leaving, or 
loading at its port. 
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l lie maritime eminence New York, however, 
is owing, ilot so much to ife excellent shelter for 
«hips, as to its position as the most commodious point 
of entrance into the great body of .the Union for all 
forei^ commerce. Boston, Philadelphia, aqd Balti- 
more, haw each in their day enjoyed their periods of 
maritime prosperity ; but since the opening of the 
great canal from tlie Hudson river to Lake Erie, which 
makes a water-line of navigation from* New York to 
the lakes of the interior — and since the ^dther ifutlets 
formed frotii these lakes to the |^eat rivers, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Mississippi, by wdiich goods can be 
conveyed from hence as far south as New Orleans 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and as far west as the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, — New York has acquireil, ana 
will long rdtain, the character of being the great 
emporium of* commerce for all the Western States. 
The greater portion of the native produce of those 
states, in cotton, flour, and other, provisions, is 
brought here by these wajer channels for shipment ; 
and the greater portion of the British manufactures 
consumed in America, are imported into Yew York 
from London oV Liverpool — while many vessels also 
arrive here with French goods from Havre. 

In addition to the constantly increasing tonnage 
of New York, for the foreign and the coasting frade, 
which branches off from this point, thdre are Regular 
lines of some of the most beautiful packets in t^e 
world, sailing; with the punctuality of the mail, from 
hence to the three great ports named, at intervals 
of only a few days apart. Some of these ships, of 
recent construction,, are 800 and 1000 tons; andar^ 
as beautiful specimens of naval architecture as ever 
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came from the hand qf the builder. Their foniis 
combine, in the highest degree ever yet united, the 
requisites of strength, capacity or burthen, speed, 
safety, and beauty. Their equipments are as perfect 
as their, hulls ; and their cabin-accommodatioris for 
|)asscngers are all that can be required ; they arc, 
in short, elegant maritime hotels, and are furnished 
with every thing that can render a„sea voyage agree- 
able. The President, in which we came out from 
London, w’tis inferior in size and comfort to all the 
others that we saA^, being one of the oldest class ; 
but the builders go on improving so rapidly, in the 
construction and fitting up of their vessels, that each 
new one launched, is sujicrior to jilPhcr predecessors; 
‘and is visited, to Be admired by hundreds of inspec- 
tors, before she sails on her first voyage. 

The steam-boats of America differ very much 
from those of England, both in external appearance, 
and in internal arrangement. Instead of having, as 
with us, the engines bclow^ and the cabins for pas- 
sengers beneath the main-deck ; it is the custom 
here to decote the lower part of the vessel to the 
stowage of cargo ; and on the i- iain-tlecK arc placed the 
engines, one on each side, with a large chimney rising 
fromocach, so that the operations of the machinery 
are visible above the dcck^ The after part is laid out 
^in^slej^ing-calfins for passengers ; and above this, on 
aiiother deck, is gencrafly the dining-room in the 
centre ; besides this thpre is usually a s^arate saloon 
for ladies, and one for gentlemen, as drawing-rooms. 
In some of the larger steam-boats, there is yet 
pother jle^k placed aliovc this, called the hurri- 
cane* deck, because of the wind being more felt there 
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than below. This malccs the fourth deck from the 
keel, and is. generally a mcr^levatcd platform, sup- 
ported by stiuichious, or wooden pillars, from the deck 
below ; being perfectly unobstructed above, and out 
of th<v way of all the operations of the crew, so that 
piisscngerij seated along its sides, or walking in its 
cratre, .may enjoy undisturbed the mosj^ extensive* 
, Pi'osjiects on all sides around, and the ^Iness of the 
sea and river breeee. * • 

, In consccpience of these several decks* rising one 
above another, the e.\ternal appearance of an Ameri- 
can steam-boat is iiuich lesS*clegant and graceful than 
that of iTn I'hii'lish one ; and her whole bulk seems 
cumbrous and ovevladen ; but in the interior <irrange- 
meiits, for the comfort of the psissengers, the* 
Americ;an boiits have a decided siiiwriority, sis well as 
in the speed with which they perform their vojisiges, 
under the high-pressure engines, averaging at the 
rate of fifteen miles an liour on the ri\ers, smd twelve 
miles an hour on the sea. The finest of the ocean 
steam-boats that we saw, was the Ne])tunc, of Charles- 
ton, sailing as a })acket between this and, Carolina ; 
she was worked by engines of 200 horse-power ; was 
about Goo tons ; and could amply and comfortably 
a(;commodate, with sejiaratc bed.and board, morc,than 
200 passengers ; and carry as many mol’e," who did 
not need separate beds,’ on her decks. • The ii\fcrior 
arrangement of this stcam-|)acket was superior cv^n 
to the best of the London and Liverpool ships ; the 
beds were (A*ery thing that could.be desired; tin; 
furniture of every part sumptuous ; the dining-room, 
and separate drawing-rooms, were of th6 most ele<fant^ 
description ; and 'fhe kitchen, store-rooms, pantries, 
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and every other part of the ship, as perfect as ai t 
and order could make ihcm. The engines were in 
the highest order; nothing indeed seemed wanting, 
that skill or capital could supply. She had already 
performed one voysigc by sea, from hence to Charles- 
ton ; jmd the captain was anxious to have her tried 
in a trip across the Atlantic, for which she seemed in 
every way .admirably adapted. 

A naval expedition, for a voyage of exploration in 
the South Seas, had been long lying in the harbou/, 
in a state of uncertainty, as to whether it should 
proceed to sea or not. It is understood to have 
originated with the late president, General Jsickson, 
who took a great interest in it; .and, under his aus- 
pices, the formation and equipment of the squadron 
was begun. ' It w.as to consist of r. frigate, the 
Mmiordonian, two sloops, and two store-ships ; and 
the object of the expedition was to make new geo- 
graphical discoveries in the South-Polar Seas. From 
the cessation of General Jackson’s authority as presi- 
dent, however, the interest of the govennnent in the 
expedition ^eems to have declined ; and it had been 
upwards of a year in port, nearly all that time ready 
for sea, with a succession of several commanders, and 
a I’enjoval of several of the ships, with dissatisfaction 
among the officers, impatience among the seamen, 
aiul iodifference at the sources of naval authority. 

’ It has since sailed, however, and is now in the 
southern hemisphere. 

The environs a‘‘ New York arc extrAaely interest- 
ing, and might well engage the attention of the 
traveller for a longer period than would be^, generally 
imagined. Long Island, which preserves a continued 
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parallelism with the front of the eastern part of the 
city, and extends its length itf a north-east direction 
for many miles — interposingms a barrier between the 
Atlantic and the fine navigable sound that lies between 
the Inland and the continent — ^is well worth visiting in 
every part j and during the summer, it is much fre- 
quented, fespecially on the south-eastern edge, for tlw? 
excellent sea-bathing which is there enjoyed. ]5aby- 
Ibn and Jericho £^c among the names jclf the towns it 
possesses; and to me, who had visited the ancient 
and ruined cities of the blast, from which both of 
these were calle<l, it iisas a strange sight to see their 
names on a directing sign-post, as included among the 
places to which you Am lie conveyed by rail-road ! 

Brooklyn is the chief town on JLong Islaiid. Lcs§ 
than twcfity years ago, there were but a few country 
houses here ; and now, there is a regularly planned 
and legally incorporated city, containing i^0,000 
inhabitants. Its situation, on the opposite side of 
the East River, and on more elevatfed ground than 
that on which New Yoi4c is seated, gives it great 
advantages, in the purity of its air, and the extent of 
its prospect. ,Thc elevation of that part df the island 
of Manhattan, on which New York is built, nowhere 
exceeds 50 feet alcove the surface of the water on 
either side ; while the elevation of the upper jiart of 
Brookljm exceeds 300. feet.* In the jsland of .Man- 
hattan, there were originally great inequalities '.of 
surface, in the elevations of masses of the grey or 
bluish granjiKi, of which that island is chiefly com- 
posed, and intervening depressions between them, such 
as are still to be seen indeed in those parts of the 
island beyond the present city, and which arc not y;^t 
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built upon. But in the laying out the streets and 
squares of the present, ^town, these inequalities were 
all levelled ; so that theio are few cities in the world, 
at all approaching to New York in size, that have so 
few elevations or depressions as it exhibits throughout 
its whole extent. 

, Brooklyn, therefore, being generally elevated far 
above the city of New York, enjoys a much purer 
atmosphere, and is esteemed particularly agreeable as 
a summer residence, from its coolness ; and the 
view of New: York^ as you look down upon it from 
the heights of Brooklyn, is »s fine a prospect as the 
eye can dwell upon. The houses in Brooklyn arc on 
the same general plan as those of New York. They 
are, however, less ostentatious in their decorations ; 
and more of them are built of wood. The great 
bulk of the inhabitants of Brooklyn arp the families 
of ])ersons who have business-establishments in New 
York, as merchants, traders, and store-keepers ; but 
who reside on tliis side the water, for economy and 
quiet ; and, certainly, the contrast between the sere- 
nity and tranquillity of Washington-street in Brook- 
lyn, and tfie noise and rattle of Broadway in New 
York, is striking to a stranger, and must be grateful 
and refreshing to persons eng},gc(l in business, when 
they cross over the river, to reiiim home after the 
heat and the bustle of a busy summer’s day. 

.Brrtiklyn has an excellent Lyceum, to which is 
attsiched a spacious aiid elegant theatre, for lectures ; 
sujjcrior in size and general arrangement to either 
the Stuyvesant Institution, or Clinton Hall, in New 
York. In this theatre I delivered my two courses 
of lectures on Eg}’pt and Palestine, twelve in’numbcr ; 
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and they were attended ‘by audiences of about GOO 
persons every evening The cMrches are numerous, 
and well, attended ; and a ^perfect solitude reigns 
throughout the streets in Brooklyn during the hours 
of di^ne service, every place of* vrorship being 
filled. It is pleasing to witness, at the close •of the 
services on the Sabbath, the crowds of young and old, 
all neatly and comfortably dressed, that issue from 
*evSry street, and tljrong every avenue of Iho toivn. 

The state of society in Brooklyn, as contrasted 
wifh that of New York, is like ^that a small 
country-town in Englaml, compared with London. 

It is more domestic, more simple, more hearty, 
social, frank, and hospitable. Some of the jdi^a- 
santest evenings w’C passed were in the family circles 
of Brooklyn ; ,and w’e found them as w ell-iuforined 
and intellcctujd, as they were generous, friendly, and 
agreeable. * 

Staten Island is another pleasant spot in the 
environs of New York. Being sifuattid at the 
Narrows, as the entrance 4o the harbour is called, 
and near the open sea, it is a favourite spot for 
health and recreation. The three Seamei/s Institu- 
tioiis, already described, arc here ; and a watorin^- 
l)lac*c, called New Urigkton, has recently been built 
on Staten Island, where an e:^cellcnt h^td, cAIUhI 
tlie Colonnade, ' is much frociuentcd in the sun]mcr 
months. Some quarries of psbestos arc works'll oJ;i 
Staten Island, and their produce is brought up to 
New York foj*»manufacture and sale. 

Jersey City, which is opposite fo New York, on 
the west, as Brooklyn is on the east-r-thc fornuT 
having thi Hudson .river flowing betwoenr it and • 
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New York, and the latten having the East river 
running between ity^and the city — ^is also in the 
environs ; but it is noV much frequented, except for 
business, and in the route to various places in the 
state of New Jersey. It is chiefly occupied with 
trade,«and is a busy and thriving city. 

Hoboken is another, and a very favourite spot, a 
litile iurther up the Hudson river, to the north ; but 
my engagements were so incessanji in New York, that 
1 had not an opportunity of seeing its beauties, which 
are,'howcvflr, very highly spokthi of. 

From New York to ^alU these places, there are 
steam ferry-boats going every hour of the day, and 



these' are as comfortable as bridges, for persons in 
carriages need not 'alight, but may drive into the 
boat, and remain there undisturbed to*t*he end of the 
passage, and then drive on shore again j while pas- 
sengers not riding or driving, are accommodated with 
**plessanl c&bius and warm and comfortable flres. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


On the last day of *rfy stay in New York, 1 had 
hoped to have enjoyed an enpre day of rest pre- 
pjyatory to our journey soutlf, especially as we had 
in the preceding week, taken* leave of all our very 
numervus personal fiiends. But iny repose was 
broken in^ upon by a pressing invitation \vhich 
1 could not resist. I had been invited by le|ter^ to 
,att^end the public exhibilion and examination of the 
pupils at one of tie common schools-. No. 15, in 
T\fenty-sevcnth Street ; and had already .expressed 
my inability to attend, from the nosy approach oT our 
departure, and the necessity of completing many 
arrangomtnts for which the time would be required. 
The directors, ho\vcver, to overrule this ol^ection, 
deputed some of their body, hcsulesi by the* mayor of 
New York, Mr. Aai’on Clark, who came himself 
with a carriage for our conveyance, and I was thus 
compelled to accompany him to the exhibition at 
7 o’clock, and remain there till 10, though having 
a hundred things to do, sind to start with my family 
sit 6 the next moniing for Philsidelphia. 

I was amply rewarded, however for m^ attend- 
ance. The school-room was spacious, airy, and well 
arrsmged in every respect. The boys and girls, 
in separate clsisses,.wete well dressed, sind in the 
best possible order; and while these occupied*^ the 
upper end of tlie room, and came on, the platform 
for examination in detachments, the examined 
occupied an elevation at the loWcr end of the room ; 
and between! 'these two extremes, the bo<ly of the 
school wsis filled with upwards of COO of the parents 
of the scholars, with about 300 visitors, relatives, 
and friends. 
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The examination of each class was conducted by 
its respective teacho assisted occasionally by an 
incidental question froia some of the visitors on the 
platform, and the prt)ficiepcy of the pupils was 
extraordinary. Tn mathematics, astronomy, history, 
and geography, their knowledge was surprising, both 
> for^ its, extent and accuracy. In recitation they were 
not so good, though pcrhaps’this was less perceptible 
to the AmCfTican portion of the auditoi*y than to 
myself, on whose ear the nasal and drawling tones of 
the ordinary pronunciation of all classes here, fell 
disagi’eeably, and must «o, I should think, to every 
person recently from England ; though a long resi- 
dence might perhaps reconcile one to it, as it does to 
provincialisms at Jiomc. 

What delighted me more, however* than even the 
proficiency of the pupils in the several branches of 
learning in which they were examined, was the 
ilelivery of an address to the Society for Mental and 
Moral Improvement, by one of the senior boys, who 
hiul been its first-elected president, but who had since 
been succeeded by another in rotation of oflicc. This 
s(K;icty was composed entirely of tlje pupils of the 
public school. No. 15, and was first founded by them, 
as their own voluntary aGt,«* 0 Ji the lyth of May, 
183(), with a president, vice-president, secretary, and 
three directors, all' elected annually by the mem- 
li®rs themselves. A copy of the consti’.ution of this 
young society of moral and mental reformers was 
presented to mo at the school, and fi<Qm it 1 trans- 
scribe some few of its articles. 

1. To become a member of this society, the scholar must sign 
' this constitution, and thereby pledge himself to avoid the following 
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vice?, viz. — 1st. Profane swearftig ; 2d. Falsehood; 3d. Fighting 
and quarrelling; 4th. Dishonesty, gambhfg, and theft; 5 th. Uiigcn- 
tlenianly conduct at all times and pla^s. 

“ 2. The practice of smoking or oi^using tobacco in any of the 
common modes of indulgence, being in itself ungentlemanlike, and 
moreover tending to produce habits of intemperance, is foj-biddeii 
by the pledge involved in joining tliis society. 

‘‘ 3. The amusement of placing at marbles being at best* a filthy 
pncf it is important tc^ consider whether it has yot also more 
important evil consequeifces. It frequently leads to fighting and 
quarrelling, and is moreover a low species of gambliiyg, which, in 
time, may lead to giiinbling of a more serious^ kind. Jt is therefore 
forbidden by the pledge of this ^ociqjty. 

“ 4. No scholar shall become a member of this society who is 
irregular in his attendance lA school, who is frequently doHcient in 
his school-exercises, or who appears indilferent to his nioraf respecta- 
bility or mental improvement. 

“ 5. The election of the president and other officers is re- 
stricted to a choice from the highest classes of the pupilsf and 
this choice must be approved by the teacher, before it can become 
valid. 

“ 6. The board of directors have alone power to expel or suspend 
members for misconduct. 

7. No member shall be capable of holding any office within 

two months after Vaving been found by the boaref of directors 
guilty of any offence against the rules of the society. Any officer 
so convicted shall immediate^ be degraded from his office, and a 
successor shall be appointed by the board of director!^ to supply his 
place until the next, regular election. * 

8. A faithful report of the proceedings of tlie Socie^, and a 

register of the conduct and proficiency of its members, kept by 
the secretary, shall be presented to the patrons, at every visit 
which they shall! make at the school. ^ 

“9. The scholars, whose names arc signed hereto, agree to 
support this ^constitution, and to conform to all the pledges borciri 
contained, and genl/ally to exert all their moral ihlluenice to * 
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improve the intellectual character of each other, and to elevate that 
of the school.” * 

The names of about fifty pupils were signed to 
this document, and, 'fi'om inquiry made in several 
quarters, I ascertained that during the tw6 years 
that fliis Society had been established, it had been 
prpdiyjtive of the best effects, having never interfered 
with the studies of the boys, while it stimulated 
them to ineneased exertions for superiority of charac- 
ter ^ well as attainments ; in this sense it had 
been productive, of a double good ; and had received 
the approbation of the teachers and parents, as well 
as that of the boys themselves. ’ 

The. meeting lasted till near midnight; yet it 
continued’ to be animated and orderly to the end. I 
had always felt a deep interest in the success of every 
plan for spreading the blessings of Education more 
extensively among all ranks of society ; from a con- 
viction that to ignorance, the greatest proportion of 
vice and misery existing in the world is to be attri- 
buted; and that the most effectual means of lessening 
the amount of both, is to increase the extent of 
education, and add virtue to intelligence, so as to 
incorporate morals with instruction, by precept and by 
example. But my intercourse with American schools 
and.. American patrons of education had greatly 
strengthened this feeling; and accordingly, overpress- 
ed as d already felt myself to be with occupation, I 
could not refrain from acceding to the solicitation of 
the friends of education here, that I should write for 
them a series of articles “ On the principles, means, 
and end of Education,” and thus assist towards the 
; support of Ithe most important objefct that can engage 
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the thoughts, the pen, . or the ^ongue of man, the 
proper cultivation of those faculties with which the 
great Author of our being h^ created and endowed 
us, so as to make the exercise* of them redound most 
to his 'honour, to our own cnjo)rment, and to the 
general haj^incss of our fellow-creatureS.* 

On our return home from the school, late aa it 
}\'^as, we found nearjy the whole family of^ our fellow- 
hoarders waiting fo receiVe us, and hid us fare- 
well before they retired to rest, as we* purposed 
leaving before daylight in the morning bj? the steam- 
boat for Philadelphia. Thfe mark of attention and 
respect was extremely grateful to our feelings ; and, 
indeed, we found * ourselves, after a four months’ 
residence 9.t New York, much more at home and in ’ 
the bosom of friends than we had thought possible in 
a strange land! There were many, however, in, this 
circle, with whom wo sympathized so cordially in 
sentiment and feeling, that it was impossible not to 
experience deep regi*et at^ parting with them ; and 
even with those in whose opinions we did not always 
coincide, there was so friendly an understai^ding, and 
so much good nature and forbearance, that we found 
it a hard matter to say “ Adieu.” 

• • 

* These essays will probably form the subject a separate 
volume. 
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Voyage*- from New York to Amboy, by stoam-boat — Journey from 
Amboy to Canideu, by rail-road — Crossing the Delaware in ice- 
})oat to Phlladtdpbia — Visit to the Peims » Ivaiiiaii convention, then' 
sitting — NatiVi*e, object, and proceedings of conventions — Teni- 
pcrtincc festival at the Arch Street th(‘atre, given fis a public jvel- 
coirie to my,ielf and family — Preparations and aiTaTigenients for 
this entertainnient-AOpinionsof the press on the temperance fes- 
tival — Departure from Philadelphia, by rail-road, for Baltimore 
— Halt at Wilmington — Deputation headed by Judge Hall — 
Passing from the free into the slave Ctates — Arrival at Baltimore 
— Tenipcrancc meeting there — Journey by rail -road to Wash- 
ington. * u 

Eaui.y on tlic morning of Wednesday, the 21st of 
February, we left New York for Philadelphia. The 
air was intensely cold, the thermometer being 8" be- 
low zero ; and the East River was filled with float- 
ing ice, while many of the larger vessels and smaller 
craft at ^hc wharves, were completely imbedded in 
thick masses of it. The st<*am-hoat in which we 
started, was large and commodious — the passengers 
numerous, .hut not inconvcmently so j and we break- 
fasted in the lai’ge cabin below, more satisfactorily 
than' we had done for many days past on shore. 

“ Oui^ passage down the harbour was very interest- 
ing ; and as the rising sun lighted up the spires and 
public buildings , of New York, and' *the forest of 
masts that fringed the shores of the island on cither 
side, began td display their numerous flags, the pic- 
ture' became as lively and interesting as it was at our 
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first approach to the city, in October last. A fom- 
months’ residence had made us acquainted, howeyer, 
wjjth so many agreeable, intelligent, and benevolent 
individuals, with whom intiftiacy had grown into 
fricndajiip, that wo found our parting look upon the 
scene of so jnuch sympathy and pleasure, loss joyous 
than our first view of it — and we left behind as sin- 
cere and fervent wishes for the peace an«J prosperity 
of their city. * * • 

'JThe ice jvas so thick and impassable hiHhe inner 
channel i.o Amboy, that we were obligeA to go by 
Ihe outer channel, nearbr the sea ; and, sweeping 
round the shore of >Staten Island, wo reatdied tin; 
landing ])hice of Soutli Amboy about t<jn oJclock ; 
the ice being so thick as to make k difficiilt to ap- 
proach near enftugh to the wharves for landing. 

Here we found the commencement of the xail- 
road to Philadelphia j and embaj’king in tlio cars 
provided for that purpose, we set fovward on our 
journey. These cars arc not so comfortable in their 
arrsinffcments as the carriages on our English rail- 
roads. They arc very long omnibuses, sqfiicicntly 
broad to admit <i passage up the middle, on each 
side of which is a range of seats going jxcross the 
breadth, each capablo.of accommpdating two persqns, 
who sit with their faces tow'ards the engin'6, and not 
facing each other, as in bmnlbuses generally. Tlie 
car in which we sat had twe-nty such cross-seats on 
each side the central passage, and therefore con- 
tained eighty jsissengers. In the centre of tl^e car 
was a stove, well supplied with fuel, which warmed 
the whole interior, and rendered the ' atmosphere 
agreeable. 

. VOL. j. 
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The rate at wluc|i we travelled was about sixteen 
miles an hour ; the road was good, bid the scenery 
was very monotonous and uninteresting ; being 
mostly uncultivated land, covered with small trees 
and brushwood j and the few villages through 
which we passed, were neither picturesque nor beau- 
' tifwl. . The dreary season of winter would account 
for much of this, it is true ; but even in summer, tbe 
route must regarded as monotonous. 

j^boufc two o’clock we reached the small towp of 
Camden, (fti thp Delaware, nearly opposite the city 
of Philadelphia, and embarking there in a steam- 
boat of a peculiar construction, with iron-'stem and 
keel, called an ice-boat, we literally cut our way 
through the solid masses of ice in some places, an<l 
broken picc6s in others, some of them from twelve to 
fifteen inches thick, and, safely reaching the other 
side of the river, we landed at Philadelphia before 
three. Apartments were provided for us at the 
United States hotel, where we were met by a large 
party of friends, to welcoine our arrival in the <^ty, 
and to ofier their services during our stay. 

On the following momirqr, Feb ..,22, I was taken 
to the State Convention, then sitting in Philadelphia, 
at the close of a very long' se&sion, and I was much 
gratified by the sight. Conventions in America are 
public assemblies of the delegates of the whole peo- 
jAe, Called together for the express pvrpose of consi- 
dering some great question of public interest. Such 
a one as this occurs' but rarely, and j it was there- 
fore regarded with the greater interest, and clothed 
with the greater importance. No Convention for the 
revision of the constitution had sat in Philadelphia 
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since the signing of the Declaration of Intlepen- 
(l;!nce; and jiothing but what was considered an 
urgent and general desire, Mvould have led to the 
organizing such an assembly at all. The present 
Convention was called to consider the propriety of 
revising the constitution of Pennsylvania ; and the 
majority of the inhabitants of the State being in favour ‘ 
of some revision, the Cohvention was a popular mea- 
kirc. The general government of the» country has 
nothing to do with its formation. It originates jvith, 
amt is conducted wholly by, the people of the State, 
who, through its machinery, exercise this revising 
power. The delegates arc elected by the inhabitants 
of each county, whp sbnd a number proportipned to 
their respective population. The, delegates chosen 
are generailly tthc most intelligent and influential 
men of the district from ivlicncc they come. '^1,’hey 
are armed with full powers of deliberation and deci- 
sion, and their expenses arc paid out of the State or 
county funds. On assembling, they elect their own 
president, fix their own order of proceedings and 
times of sitting, and every disputed positiijn is set- 
tled by the votes,of the majority. 

This Convention had been sitting 'for several 
months, from day to^daf, though its only business 
was to examine the constitution of Pennsj4vania,,de- 
batc each provision of it in 'detail, propose and 'dis- 
cuss amendments, and come io conclusions bjT votes 
on the propositions made. This was the last day of 
its sitting, and' its proceeding^ were very animated, 
yet at the sanm time dignified and orderly in a high 
degree. The room in which they sat *was the Mu- 
sical FundlHall, oocupying an area of about the same 



tength, but at least twice tlib breadth, of the British 
rlouse of Commons (that which has Ijecn used i\s 
such since the old housl was burnt ) ; an area, cajja- 
hle of seating comfortably a thousand persons. I'liis 
room was neatly fitted up for the business ^f tlie 
Convdnlion, by an elevated station for the Presi- 
•deijit, \?ho could overlook and commanif the whole 
chamber, b^ a competent nilmber of desks, and ap- 
propriate seai.s for the memhersf ai^d a gallery and’ 
corridors for visitors and strangers. Several gentle- 
men spoke" on yju'ious sunendments then btjfore the 
Convention, and did so always with much good sense 
and often with great ability. There was a (piiet 
earnestness about the whole pfoecedings, which was 
calculated* to make the most favourable impression 
on a stranger ; and in the Hall itself, the costume of 
the grave and elderly members, the tables and papers, 
and the object of the assembly, strikingly resembled 
the celebrated picture of “ The Declaration of 
Independence,” the great historical record of the 
political birth of the United States. Towards the 
close of the day, the revised constitution w'as signed 
by all the delegates present, the will of the majority 
being the law binding on all ; and in this altered 
state, it would have to be submitted to the people at 
large, whore votes would be tsiken upon it at a future 
period ; when, if the majority approved of the amend- 
iKAsiits TOiKle, it would become the hw/ful constitution 


of the State of Pennsylvania, and, as such, would be 
recognized by all the other States of the Union. 

By ‘ such a proceeding as this, the sovereignty of 
the people is* not merely acknowledged as a consti- 
tutionaPpifinciple, but this principle is carried out so 
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fully in practice, that by this sovereignty alone it is 
dote iTi lined ‘what shall and what shall not be the con- 
aiitution itself. Yet, so fa/from turbulence and dis- 
order being, as some would {>r -ten^, the unavoidable 
result of purely democratic assemblies, I mj\y state, 
that I newr saw any proceedings more grave, moi-c 
solemn, dr more dignified than the last day’s sitting 
of the Convention, of Philadcljihia. * 

The contrast lyliich this certainty aftd definiteness 
of constitutions in America offers, to tin? va^acness 
of every thing connected with tl>e constitution in 
Miigland, is strikingly* iif favour of the former. 
Having *no written constitution for our guide, like 
these States of tl»e Union, there is nothing fixed or 
tangible fpr us to refer to ; and accftrdingly every man* 
niak(ss of ouf unwritten and imdcfined constitution 
whatever he 'pleases. Hence it happens, tlxit in 
almost cvei7 great change proposed in our laws, one 
])arty contends that the change is uju^onstitutional, 
while the other as warmly insists that it is in per- 
fect harmony with constitutional principles. Twenty 
times at least, within the last twentyt years, 
has been solemnly asserted, that if certain acts of 
parliament were passed into laivs, they would be thd- 
grossest violations of the British constitution, which, 
after such law's, w'ould indeed be utterly* annihilated 
and gone ! Yet though such acts have* become .laws, 
our often-destroyed constitution still survives them 
all. In the same manner, when changes are proposed, 
in the natur(|of a revision of this eonstitutioii, as far 
as one can imderstand it, the whig and conservative; 
legislator^ as guardians of this “glorious uncertainty,” 
unite; tlieiir voices ‘^ig'ainst all “ organic change,” and 
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indulge in predictions, that if once the principle 
he admitted, that organic changes are cither desir- 
able or practicable, a revolution is begun, ard 
anarchy and destruction must inevitably follow ! 
To all, this, the most complete answer is, the'tran- 
(juil history of an American convention, called by 
the T^cplc, conducted by the people, its proceedings 
ratified by *he people, its avowed and sanctioned 
object being to ctfect organic chai)gcs in the consti- 
tution, not such as the rust of ages, and the accumu- 
lated errors of centuries, may have occasioned, as 
with us, but such as the ’experience of a few years 
only may have shown to be necessary j and all this 
carried on,^ from its opening to iLs close, without a 
temthpart oftlie excitement or disorder which occurs 
in some single nights in the organic-cliange-resisting 
House of Commons of England. 

In the evening wo attended a very splendid enter- 
tainment, called a Temperance Festival, got up in 
honour of my m*rival in I’hiladelphia, and intended 
to give me a public welcome in America. I pass 
over the fiattcring correspondence, resolutions, and 
invitations which preceded this meeting. But I see 
no reason why some account should not be given of 
the festival itselfi which, though avowedly held to do 
lioiumr to myself, and thus to rccogi^ize and reward 
my^ labours in the cause of Temperanc-e Reform, was 
also intended to effect 'the double object, of advo- 
cating its great principles, and giving a public pro<)f 
to the .world, that it is really practicabVi to entertain 
a large assembly, not merely agreeably, but in a 
merry, joyous, and convivial manner, without the 
Icjist use of stimulating drinks-h-a fact which many 
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had declared to be imjfossible,,and which few would 
believe without such a demonstration as this. 

To combine ample accoHimodation with elegance, 
the Arch Street theatji'c w'as taken for this occasion, 
'rhe #tagc was thrown open, and ta*stcfully decorated 
on all si(les ; the pit was boarded over on 'a level 
wdth the stage j and the boxes and galleries >\'eit5 
hift in their usual condition. An excellent bund 
of music was in srttendance ; ample raffeshments, of 
great elegpnce aiftl variety, were provided j and every 
preparation was made for mi imposing as well as 
agreeable fete, llefortf we arrived indeed, the popu- 
larity of* the entertainment had reached so high, that 
though the price, of admission was a doliar ciu-li, 
‘2000 tickets were freely sold, ayd on tlic last ilay* 
the ticke'ts went up to a premium of ten dollars 
each, and evcxi at that price none at last could be 
obtained, so that many hundreds were excluded for 
want of room. Of the meeting itself, as 1 was the 
prominent object of it, and principal speaker of the 
evening, I shall not give a description, but I will 
transfer from the columns of the three Ica^ling papers 
of Philadelphia, the opinions entertained by their 
conductors, whose partialities would have no pro- 
bable bias in our ,fav8ur. 'riic following is _^rom 
the United States Gazette, of Ibbruary i23d. 

“ The (lemonstratiou in favour gf tlie cause of TenipwancC* last 
eveninjw, was far more extensive and imposing than its mo.st san- 
guine friends ha(^ ventured to anticipate. The whole extent of 
the theatre in I Arch Street, where the •Festival was^held, wiis 
crowded in every part. The pit, floored over, as on the occasion of 
the firemen’s ball, was thronged with a dense* mass, filling, the 
entire area between the ^ress circle, and extending iSack to th<^ 
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extreme extent of the stage, whieh was tastefully ailonied with 
appropriate scenery. The 'boxes were also crowded in every direc- 
tion ; and it is estimated that there were not less than two thousand 
persons assembled within the walls of the building. * 

“ The exercises of the evening were commenced with music, from 
a superior band ; after which prayer was made by the Rrv. Mr. 
Chambers. Tlicn followed the reading of letters from different 
distinguished individuals, who, though ardent friends of the cause, 
were unable to graxje it with their presence upon this interesting 
occasion. Whc(\ these were completed, Mr. iJuckingham, an dx- 
niembcr of the Ilritish parliament, and the gfeat advocate of tem- 
perance •Principles, wjis introduced to the audience, <i)y whom 4ie 
was received with thcjiiost decided demonstrations of a hearty and 
if)idial welcome. * * 

Mr. Buckingham addressed the audience in a strain of sur- 
passing eloquence, such as we have rarely heard equalled, for nearly 
two hours, and w^as listened to throughout with the most flattering 
attention, lie dwelt wYth much emphasis on the importance of 
ttMnp<iraiice in promoting the prosperity and happiness of mankind ; 
advertiiig to the crime and misery, the beggared victims and ruined 
lamilies, resulting from intem])crance ; and bringing forward, in 
the course of his address, an immense amount and variety of statist 


tical evidence, going to furnish strong, if not conclusive dattiy on 
w hich to form some estimate of tho loss sustained hy the fires, shij)- 
wreeks, and other casualties, originating in the use of intoxicating 
liquors. i' 

“ Mr. Buckingham mentioned, in support of 'this portion of his 
.vyguinent, that while ofticiating as chairman of a committee ap- 
poiiitx^hy the House of Commons in England, to make investiga- 
tions oil this i^ihjcct, lie fiad estimated the loss positively sus- 
tained by the ])i*ople of Great Britain at one-si xlh pai'tof its entire 
proil^’ctiv^ industry, whicli one-sixth portion w mid amount to 
50,000,000 pounds sterling, or ^50,000,000 of dollars. But the 
loss ill time, licalth, and in other causes not enumerated, but pro- 
ceeding and arising directly from intemperance, wuld swell this 
amount to a much more enormous extent. In coi.clusion, he ad- 
verted in pointed terms to the exceedingly beneficial effects of tem- 
p< ranco, speaking, he said, from his own r.ctual cxperichco and fh** 
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ample testimony of his friends, •llis allusions to Washington, upon 
whose birthday this great festival was held, was received with the 
jnost deafening iuid enthusiastic applause. 

A number of resolutions were ^offered in the coui'se of tin; 

rvening, supported in able addresses fihm several gentlemen, among 

whom \IKJ noticed Edward C. Delavan, Esq. of New York, and 

( ’hristian Keener, Esq. of Baltimore. Other resolutions and atldres^es 

w ere delivered by several of our own townsmen, which the lateness ot> 
* . ». • 
the hour to which the exerciser extended, prevents our making any 

^)arflcular mention of. • A vm'icfy of music wi.li interspersed 
tliroughout the evening^nd the ladies were served with refresh- 
ineiJts, of wliich the supjdy w^as abundant. Altogethdl*, tlii; great 
festival w'iis one which the friends of Temptvance wiU have reason 
to oongratulatc themselves upoit.” • 

• 

This was the tcsitiritony borne to the char^tcr of 
tlie meeting, on the morning after it was held. , 
It was apprehended, however, that, on the succeed- 
ing day, something of a ditferent nature might appear ; 
lor here, as everywhere else, large interests arc at 
war with the Temperance reformation ; and all who 
make, or sell, or consume intoxicating drinks, may 
he looked upon as the natural enemies of Temperance 
Societies ; and their influence over the press, might, 
vve thought, be sufficient to enlist at least one paper 
in their cause. But no champion appeared for them. 
On the following day, February 24th, this was^fc 
editorial article of the Pennsylvanian. 

“ The Temperance Festival at the Arch Street theatre, on Thlirjif]ii> 
evening, wras truly a brilliant affair, and .we should think must have 
far exceeded even (he expectations of tjiose who were most active in 
getting up an Cl fcertainment in every respeft so novel. ^At least 
we can say for our own part, that on entering, we were much sur- 
pi iscd at observing the appearance presented by the theatre, which 
was never before graced by the presence of so large* ail audience. . 
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Not only were the first and second* rows of boxes completely filled 
with ladies and gentlemen, but the numerous benches upon the ex- 
tensive area obtained by flooring over the pit and the stage, were 
likewise literally crowded, from the front to the hack of the hoase, 
and many were obliged to content themselves with the standing- 
room of the avenues left for entering and retiring. The concourse 
of ladies was very great ; and altogether, independent of the pnr- 
•[)Osq of the assemblage, it was well worth the visit to see the unu- 
sual and elegjuit aspect offered by tlic theatre on the occasion. 

“ Th<i ofiiceis of the meeting ocjcupied an elevated stand under tiuf 
pi’oscenium, from which position Mr. Buckingham, tlie celebrated 
lecturer/ addressed the comj)any. lie spoke upwards of two hours, 
:uul it has rarely been^ our fortune to hear an address which gave 
more satisfaction, or more completely ri vetted the attention. As a 
speaker, he possesses remarkable case, fluency, and readiness, com- 
bined with a graceful, unailectcd manVicr, which invests his sub- 
ject with adJHional interest, and immediately enlists the feelings 
of the hearer: His address was characterized by great variety. 
The occasional statistical detail, ivas relieved by the fervent appeal 
and tke pertinent anecdote, and again the speaker would indulge 
in a humorous delineation of the difficulties which beset his path, 
especially in the British House of Commons, when setting forth as 
a pioneer in the cause of total abstinence. The sketches of scenes 
of this nature were dashed off wnth a vividness and a graphic force, 
and at the same time with a freedom from all appearance of strain- 
ing at effect, which rendered them tinily dcliglitful, and elicited, as 
indeed the speech did throughout, tue most ehthusiastic applause, 
ijt is a difficult matter to fix the attention of a large and mixed 
autli Mice for«any length of time, especially when, as in a tlieatre, 
their j’estlcssnC'SS does not subject them to observation ; and it must 
have been truly gratifying to Mr. I>ackingha»u to sec his perfect 
suftjess i-i this respect. The only feeling ain» ng his hearers, wluui 
he had concluded, was that of regret that his remarks were not 
extended to a greater length- With such advocates, the cause he 
luis espoused cannot fall in making rapid progres ^ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Buckingham’s spifech, refreshments 
we^o served from the long table, wliich extended the whole length 
of the tlieatre, and at intervals afterwards, ice-creams, &c., con- 
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tiiiutid to be handed round. Several otli^r speeches were likewise 
delivered, which,, however, coming so late in the evening, might 
have been curtailed witli ad vantage, ^especially in those instances 
w'liere the zeal of the speaker was liis only title to attention. 

“ It was about eleven o’clocU when the Festival was bi’ought to a 
troiiclusiofi, the adjournment being preceded by a few worej^ from 
iMr. Buckinghrim ; and all who were present seemed to leave the 
house highly gratified with the occurrences of the evening. ^Ir. ‘ 
Buckingham, at least, has evdiy reason to felicitate himself upon 
the ellect of his first public a^^jcarancc amonj ^lic Philadel- 
phians.” 

A third paper, the Pennsylvania Ilerakf, contained 
a still longer article tliaif aofly of its contemporaries. 
The follotving, which is hut a small portion of the 
wdiole, will show the concurrent opinions of the Phi- 
ladelphia pyess. • • 

• 

“ The Tem]H*raiiCO Festival at the Arch Street theatre, on Thurs- 
day evening last, must have surpassed the expectations, eviJn of 
the most sanguine friends of the cause. Never did the theatre 
present a more imposing, more brilliant, or myre gratifying ap- 
pearance. The pit, which had been floored over, was completely 
occupied by the vast assemblage. The boxes were also tlironged, 
and the tout ensemble was calculated to send a thrill of delight 
to every bosom, and ^re-aiiiinate the energies of every friend of the 
cause. It is estimated that not less than 2000 persons could have 
bi^en present. Among these, citizens of every class and coiulitify. 
of life, and a large proporlion of the faii'cr and gentler sex,*i'rtio, 
by their presence, gave an additional charm, aiu? lent a jnore 
ndiiied sanction to the scene.* The dress circle •was particfilarly 
brilliant, llciul-dresses of the most* tasteful character, gafe ’ elTect 
to youtli and beauty of no common hiould, while mother and 
dauglitcr, father and son, sat beside each other, all apparently gra- 
tified, and decpl}|interostcd in the progress 'of the cxerckses. As 
early as seven o’clock in the evening, the whole company had 
assembled; a^d while order, decorum, and propriety reigned through- 
out, no spectator could*Jiavc gazed coldly upon the tmiinated sc<5ne, ^ 
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or have reflected witli other thaii benevolent feelings, upon the 
elevated objects of that festival. 

‘‘ Mr. Buckingham conclvided his most eloquent, diversified, 
j>owerfu], and convincing address, by expressing in warm land 
alfectionate tenns, bis grateful and heartfelt acknowledgments for 
the high honour which had been conferred upon him in this ‘ City 
of Brotherly Love.* Mr. B. sat down amidst the wai’incst demon- 
«» stri^tions of applause. 

The company were then addressed by Mr. E. C. Delevan, of 
New York, M/. C. Keener, of BjjJtimore, Matthew Carey, Esq!, f)f 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Mr. Chambers, and the Rev. Mr. Hunt. 
Their aemarks were characteristic and appropriate,’ and froqiitlntly 
c*li(!ited the liveliest acclamations. The Festival throughout cannot 
hut be considered as one of the most gratifying expositions of 
pxdilic sentiment, and one in which every philanthropist must feel 
no ordinary degree of interest.** 

. Wc remained over the next day at Philadelphia, 
to rest after our labours, and to sec the very numer- 
ous ^friends who called to pay us visits of respect. 
We saw but little of the city now, however, as it was 
our intention to return here, and pass the month of 
May. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 24-th, w'e set out 
on our journey to Baltimore ; and, being taken by 
ftmr-horse omnibuses to tho station of the rail-road, 
about three miles out of Philadelphia, we there got 
lii '^ large, cars, similar to those in which we came 
froio Amibey, and proceeded at about the same rate, 
of fifteen or sixteen miles per hour, ('n our way. 

'The country was still covered wit h snow, and still 
presented the same dreary and monotonous aspect of 
uncultivated soil, and small brushVood surface. 
When we arrived opposite to Wilmington, a pretty 
large town, of from eight to ten thousand inhabitants, 
a deputAtion came out to meet .me, headed by the 
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venerable Judge Hall, to'intreat^ that, on my return 
from the Sou^h, I would pass an evening with them, 
and devote it to a temperaneg meeting ; which I roji- 
dily promistjd to do, if practicable. 

I'Voiji hence wo proceeded on oui^ way, and soon 
after passed over the boundary-line between thC free 
and the slave states, passing out of the last of the 
former, Pennsylvania, awd entering the first of the 
fatter, in going south, Delaware. Fro!|i*thencc we 
soon after entered Maryland j and in bot^ of these 
it seemed to all our party that we jcould* perceive a 
marked difference, in the wretchedness of the huts 
or dwellings, the bad state of the fences, and the 
sloveidy and ncgloetcd •appearance of the whole coun- 
try, from the free states, through which w« liad ap- 
proathed tile slave-holding territory. 

After crossing several streams, by long, low bridg<is, 
and one by a magnificent fioating-house propelled 
by steam, we entered Baltimore about half-past two j 
having thus performed the journey fr6m New York 
to Philadelphia, a distaneb of ninety-six miles, in 
seven hours j and from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
iibout the same distance, in six hours and a half, at 
the very low rates of three dollars each for the first 
journey, and four dollars icach for the second. , ' 

At Baltimore we were met by a party^of gerftle- 
men, who had prepared apartments for opr receptwn, 
and provided a handsome <Jinncr for our rofres?)- 
ment. After partaking this with them, and enjoying 
some rest, we attended a temperance meeting in the 
Methodist chi|pcl, where, after an opening pntyer by 
the Methodist bishop (for these were Episcopal Me- 
thodists,) and a speech from the llev. Robert Br-fo- 
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keiiridgc, of Baltimore, I was occupied for about two 
hours in addressing the auditory on the temperance 
question, and advocatii^^ the principles of total absti- 
nence from all that can intoxicate, as the only basis 
on which any great reform can be effected among 
the iliasscs of the people generally. 

„ We remained at Baltimore during the Sunday, 
attending the Methodist chapel in the morning, and 
the Episcfrp^l church in the aftcifnoon ; and the con- 
trast between the worship in these was very striking 
indedd. In the former, all was simplicity, earnest- 
ness, and warmth of deyotion j in the latter, all was 
ostentatious, cold, formal, and unimpressive. Yet 
the Episcopal church was attended by a large con- 
gregation, of gay and fashionable visitors ; while in 
the Methodist church, the poor and the humble 
formed the majority of the worshippers. Each were, 
no doubt, suited according to their tastes ; for while 
in the Methodist service there was everything adapted 
to give consolation to the truly devout j in the 
Episcopal, there was nothing that could offend the 
most fastidious taste, or disturb the seK-complacence 
of those who needed only a pastme, without much 
thought or feeling, and who found what they sought. 

^On Monday, Eeb. 26, we left Baltimore for Wash- 
in^n, by ,|ho rail-road, starting at nine o’clock; and 
aft^ traversing as dreary and uninteresting a tract 
of/country, as that over^ which we had passed on the 
two preceding journeys, we reached Washington, a 
distance of thirty -six -miles, in three hours, arriving 
there about twelve o’clock. | 

It may be remarked, as a striking proof of the 
, prevalence of fires in all the great, cities of this coun- 
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try, that on the morning our leaving Now York, 
there was a very large fire ; on the first night of our 
sleeping in Philadelphia, there was also a great fire ; 
on*the night of our arrival in paltimore, there was a 
fire that consumed several houses within a few doors 
of the inn where we slept ; and on the day of our 
reaching Washington, there was also a great fire. , 
Such a succession of fires as these could har?lly*bc 
foufid to be in the ttack of, a traveller iy any part of 
the world except this ; at least, I remember nothing 
like it in alf my travels in other comitries^ 
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Stajr Washington — Funeral of a member of congress, who 

liiid been shot in a duel — Visit to the house of representatives 
— Funeral yeryicc — Impressiveness of ^le scene — Elfect on* the* 
auditors — Publication of an Xddress to both houses, on duelling 
— Stfite temperance metiting of members of coiyvress — Speech 
in tiro hall rf representatives — Vote of thanks, and resolution to 
publish the same — Commencement of lectures in Washington 
— L(itter on the subject of /lavc abolition — Adxprtiscd rewaids 
for runawaj^ slaves — Offer of purchase by slave-dealers — Prtju- 
iliee of native Americans against foreigners — Illustration of this 
in an editor at Washington — Visit to the first drawing-room of 
the presidbnt — Description and character of that entertaimm^tit 
— All classes, without distinction, freely admitted— Remarkable 
order and decorum of so mixed an assemblage. 

On the day after our reaching Washington, (February 
27,) vve were ^)rescnt at a very melancholy and im- 
posing ceremony, in the hall of representatives in the 
Capitol, the funeral of one of the members of the 
legislature, who had been shot dead in a duel, by 
a brother member, on the preceding Saturday. 
T 3 ic circumstances of this affair were briefly these : 
AR.*' Jonathan Cilley> member of the house of repre- 
sentatives, from the Stab^ of„Maino,' had used some 
langusyre in debate, which gave offence to Colonel 
James Watson Webb, the editor of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer on which, Colcwel Webb came 
on to Washington, and sent a messag<j by his friend 
"Mr. William.Graves, representative from Kentucky, 
demandpig to know of Mr. Cilley; whether ha had used 
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the words reported to bo said by Irim, and, if so, calling 
on him to give satisfaction. Mr. Cilley declined 
acknowledging his accountability to any man out of 
the house, for words spoken \inder the privilege of 
a member of the legislature in debate ; and pdded 
also, that he was determined not to get into a con- 
troversy -with Colonel Webb. Mr. Graves insistecT 
/>n it, that his was ^ insinuation against^the honour 
of his friend, and he denumliedthat Mr.^illey should 
iichnowlcdge Colonel Webb to be a man of honour 
and a gentleman. This Mr. Cilley declined to do, 
saying, he would express nb opinion cither way, as 
to the character of folonel Webb, as he did not 
regard himself as in any degree responsible to him or 
to any othQr man for his conduct as a meinber of the 
house. Upon this, Mr. Graves, who had no previous 
quarrel with Mr. Cilley on his own account, thowglit 
it his duty to challenge Mr. Cilley to the field, to wipe 
out the insinuation against the character of Colonel 
Webb. Mr. Cilley at first hesitated, saying ho lijid 
the liighcst respect for Mr. Graves, and should 
regret exceedingly any dififerenco between ^em ; but 
he was left no alternative, and unfortunately yielded 
to the demand. They accordingly went out, pro- 
vided with the weapons agreed upon, rifles, tod under 
the direction of their respective seconds, ^ere placed 
at eighty yards* distance. After tHe first ^ot, 
instead of being withdrawn* by. the seconds, which 
would certainly have been done in Europe, there was 
a deliberation between the parties, ond, after ji pause 
of more than hne hour, it is said, they were made to 
fire a secqnd time, each of course taking (deliberate 
aim. Neither of **the combatants being hurt by the 
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second fire, a second parley . was held, which lasted 
even longer than the former, and at the close of which 
the gentleman who acted as second to Mr. Graves, 
proposed, and the second of‘ Mr. Cillcy acceded to 
the proposal, that if neither party were killed or 
. wounded after the third shot, the distance between 
’the combatants should be shortened. The third 
shot, however, produced the death of Mr. Gilley, who , 
receiving hishntagonist’s ball through the body, was 
a lifeless Corpse in five minutes after he fell, leaving 
a wife and fcur young children to mourn his loss. 

This duel had excited a great sensation among 
all classes ; and the funeral o/ the deceased being 
fixed te take place this morning, the ceremony to 
commence" in tho' house of representatives, the hall 
was filled at a very early hour. We went there with 
a party of friends as early as ten o'clock, and before 
eleven every part of tho building was filled — the lower 
part of the hall by members, and persons connected 
with the public establishnjents ; the galleries around 
with ladies and gentlemen, residents of the city, and 
strangers or visitors ; and the profoimd silence that 
everywhere prevailed, produced a solemnity that was 
deeply affecting. At twelyp o’clock the chair was 
taken by fhe Speaker of the bouse, when tho corpse 
of tho deccUsed was brought in, and deposited on a 
hiej^ in front of the Speaker’s chair. The members 
of the Senate then eijterbd, and took their stations in 
front of the representatives. After .these came the 
judges of the Supreme court, then the heads of depart- 
ments and secretaries of state, and, lastly, the Pre- 
sident s(.nd Vice-president of the United States, 
' who were sefited on each side of the coffin, while 
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the chief mourners, consistingofthc colleagues and per- 
sonal friends of the deceased, stood behind the corpse 
w ith scarfs, in full costume of moumuig. All the 
members of both houses^ and All the public officers, 
wore crape bauds on their left arms, and the great 
majority of the vast assembly were dressed in black. 

The proceedings were opened by an exteiapoya- 
pcoys prayer from t^ie cha])lain of the senate, which 
was solemn and appropriate. After this, followed 
a funeral address, by the chaplain of the ‘hojjse of 
representatives, who, with great feoling, adverted to 
the melancholy spectacle, ^animadverted upon its 
cause, and deprecated, with great loldness and force, 
the false sentiment 'of honour, and the vitiatwl state 
of public opinion, out of which tliis fatal* duel had 
arisen ; and it appeared to me, that so entirely was 
the feeling of l:ho house, and general auditory,, in 
favour of the Reverend Doctor’s views, that if a pro- 
])osition could have been submitted at tljat moment in 
favour of the legal suppression of this cruel practice, 
under any penalties that could bo affixed, it would 
have met with the unanimous assent of all present. 

About one o’clock, the mournful procession moved 
off from the hall of representatives, to convey the 
unfortunate victim of "this false egde of honcur to J;he 
silent tomb ; and at this point jof th’e proceedings there 
was scarcely a dry eye beneath the spdeious dome. 
For myself, I was so deeply iiApressed with the duty 
of contributing, ^by every means, within my power, to 
the cherishing and keeping alive the sentimpnt of 
repugnance to duelling which this tragical occurrence 
had awakpned, that, on retiring to rpy room, 
I addressed notes to "several of the leading membtjfs 
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of both houses, enclosing a copy of an address, which 
I had caused to be presented to the mendxjrs of both 
houses of tho British *parliamcnt, during the last 
session of my being a ihcniber, entitled “ Reasons for 
legisjative interference, to prevent the practice of 
duelling,” preparatory to a bill, whjch I hsvd 
' announced my intention to bring into tho House of 
Commons to effect this end, and.w’hich, had cirqijim- 
stances enabled me to continue ‘longer a member of 
that assefnbly, I should have presented to the hause 
for its consideration. 

By some of my friend's, to whom this address was 
shown, it was strongly recommended to phblish it at 
once ; but by others it was thought that the intrusion 
of the sentiments of a stranger and a fpreigner at 
such a moment as this, would bo thought an intcr- 
feronce, and be regarded with jesilbusy by many. 
'Iheso differences were happily compromised, however, 
by my fi-iend Mr. Delevaii, of Albany, addressing me 
a letter, asking my permission for him to publish it, 
as an American citizen, he feeling it his duty to his 
country to call their attention to the subject at this 
particular moment ; and I m as of course too happy 
to comply with this request. It was accordingly 
arranged/’ that this, axldress on duelling should be 
printed in hs many newspapers of the country as could 
be;nrevailed 'upon to insert it, preceded by tho cor- 
respondence between Mr. Delevan and myself, to 
account for its re-issue at tho presen^moment ; and, 
a certsyn number of (topics were agreed to be furnished 
'to e.ach momlier of both Houses of Coif^rcss, to frank 
onward, to, his constituents, so that by this^means the 
ad(iress would find its way t() *11 quarters of the 
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Union, and thus lead ,to the oxprcssion of public 
opinion, which, acting on the legislators here, might 
Icsid to the passipg of son^e effective law, for the 
supression, at once and.for ever, of a custom, barbar- 
ous in,its origin, absurd in its practice, but fearfully 
calamitous ^in the consequences which it entails.* 

In the evening of this same day, a large i^ccting* 
was held in the hall of representatives, where the 
’solemn funeral service was performed inHfie morning, 
of the Congressional State Temperance Society, at 
which I was invited to take a part, and Tor the pur- 
pose of which, indeed, my journey to Washington was ’ 
undertaken at this particular period. The society 
named above, is- composed wholly of members.of both 
Houses of Congress j and the ipinivcrshry of its - 
formation Is alVays held in one or other of the legis- 
lative chambere. This of course gives great interest 
and importance to their proceedings, and induces 
the country generally to watch their movements witli 
more than ordinary anxiety. On the present occa- 
sion, the Honourable Felix Grundy, a member of 
the Senate, from Tennessee, presided in tjie chair ; 
and though the, meeting was held in the Hall of 
llepresentativcs, as being larger and more commo- 
dious than the Senate Ch’amher,^ yet Senatiys, as;wcll 
as Keprosentatives, took part in the prooeetlings, by 
moving and seconding Iho resolutions •suhmitteQ to 
the assembly. The attendance of members wSls unu- 
sually large, notwithstanding the ahsorjition of every 
feeling in the 'mournful funeral peremonies of tlie 

day. Ladiesipf the principal families in Washing- 

* 

Tills address v«ll be given in the Appendix, No. V". 
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ton, vvitli many of jthc cabinet, and public otficcrs, 
wore also among the auditory, which, including those 
in the galleries, could l^ardly have been less than a 
thousand persons. As it was purposely arranged 
that I should occupy the greater part of the evening 
with my aildrcss, the speeches of the various mem- 
<bcrs who preceded me were very short, shorter indeed 
than I wished, because I should have been glad to 
have hoard the testimony and arguments of others, 
especially, members of the American Congjrcss, on ^his 
subject. Unfortunately, I laboured imder so severe 
a hoarseness, from cold, and much speaking, that I 
doubted whether I should be heard at aH. I was 
placed,„howevcr, in the most tavqurablc position for 
being hear d, as I occupied an elevation immediately 
in front of the Speaker’s chair ; and as the members’ 
scatp are arranged semicircularly above and bcliind 
esich other, as in a lecture-room, wliile the galleries, 
which were filled with strangers, extended all around 
the circumference at the base of the dome, all could 
see and hear nearly equally well ; and my voice 
getting stronger and clearer as I proceeded, my 
addi'ess extended to nearly two hou]:3 in length. It 
was listened to throughout with an earnestness of 
attention,, which bespoke the deepest interest on the 
part of the (hearers— and was honoured with a formal 
vote of thanks, communicated to me by the President 
in the most flattering terms, accompanied by a reso- 
lution that the speech, as taken down by the ofiicial 
reporter of the ^ouse, who was in attendance for 
that purpose, should bo printed and rcirculated as 
widely as possible over all the United States. 

On Ihe Tuesday following, March 0, I com- 
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menced my course of lectures on the Scriptural aud 
Classical Countries of the East, in the first Presby- 
terian church, in Four-ai),d-a-Half Street, in that 
part of Washington, near the Pennsylvania avenue, 
wher(j the residences of members of Congress chiefly 
lie ; and I was much gratified by the very’Targo 
attendance of that class, as well as of the cal^inot 
ministers, of foreign ambassadors, and of most of the 
* loading families, %it this* legislative oa|)ital of the 
U^iion. T^his was the more a^eeable from its being 
wholly unexpected. As we wore pQW iir the ^catest 
slave-mart of the coun(!ry,*whero it was certain that 
my opinions respecting slavery would bo well known — 
and as great alarpi fs felt hero at the very name of 
abolition, arising out of the atteippts lately made to, 
ju’evail oii Coligress to exercise their power in abol- 
ishing slavery in the district of Columbhi, in which 
Washington is situated — I was prepared to expect 
both open and covert attacks on this subject, and 
was equally ready to meet the consequences. Among 
5thcr indications of the private hostility I was 
likely to experience on this head, I received the 
following letter, which confirmed all I had anti- 
cipated ; and of public hostility, in addition to the 
share *I was sure, to 'encounter in con^™^" 
native abolitionists, the fact of^ nny being d foreigner 
was here prominently ^ut forward, as an objection to 
the favourable reception of any labours. But ffist of 
the letter, which was as follows : 

‘‘District of Colijftnbia, Marche, 1838. 

“ Sir — T he nmter of this note has not the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance with j<ou, hut takeg the liberty to address you gn a subject, 
respecting which, it becomes you as a foreigner to conduct yours^ 
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with great circumspection^ While feading your announcement to- 
day in the city of Washington, the writer asked a gentleman 
present — * Will you attend Mr. B.’s lectures ?’ The answer wiis 
emphatically, ‘ JVo, It is said, *Mr. Buckingham is an abulitioiii&t ; 
and if so, lie will not meet wfth a gocJd reception.* 

“ Yeju are probably little aware, Sir, of the ideas associat^jd with 
the term abolitionist in the slave-holding states of our country, and 
of the suspicion with which a person is looked upon, who is known 
to entertain the views which the people of the South (among whom 
you now are) attach to the word.^ Unhap;^ily, our comitry is ni a ' 
state of feverish excitement on this deeply-interesting subject, and 
even a I^rthcm man could not defend abolition seifrimeiits sof«th 
of Pennsylvania^ withoet hazarding his personal safety. You, Sir, 
will probably bo regarded with iftore* jealoiisy, as an Englishman, 

“ The writer expresses no opinion on the subject of riavery, and 
cannot presume to dictate to you, Sir. ' lie merely suggests the 
propriety of ci;j:cumspection in conversing on the subject, leaving to 
yom own good Sense, and the dictates of conscience 'and a sound 
judgment, the coiuso you should pui’sue. 

“ Fer the honour of his own beloved country, the writer would 
exceedingly regret any occurrence, w'hich should mflict even a 
wound on the feelings of foreigner’s of respectability, and thus tend 
to dishonour the American name among European nations. But 
you have seen enough of the world. Sir, to know that in all coun^ 
tries foreigners are regarded with jealousy, who in any way 
animadvert u^on their peculiar institutions. In this great and 
free country, what is orthodoxy in New York, iiiay be rank hetero- 
doxy in Washington. 

“Pardon t)'is hasty note from a st uuger. In writing it, the 
undersigned' has only .doiio what ho would regard as an act of 
friendship, if dona for him ainoiig a jieople three thousand miles 
from tiie land of his fathers. 

•j 

“ For abundant success m your laudable cnteiprise, and for your 
own personal happiness, , 

• “ Accept the best wishes of 

“ Air American.” 


“ J.S. Buckingham, Esq.” 
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On inquiry in such’quartcBS as were open to 
me, I found Ihis statement confirmed ; and though 
it formed no part of my pu^ic labours to discuss the 
question of abolition, bowever much I wished it suc- 
cess, uj this country as well as in all others, this 
letter may be oflRjred as a proof of the invcteratc*1ios- 
tility of slave-holding states to all persons known eyen 
to entertain opinions favourable to negro emancipa- 
*tion, whether they ‘give utterance to ^hbm, or not. 
T^e defenders of slavery in this countiy profess, 
indeed, that their only reason for opposing tffc doc- 
trines of abolition is "a Jbelief that their slaves* 
are more * happy in their bondage than they would 
be if free — that , they therefore do not wish, for 
the sake of the slaves themselves, that ‘their hap- , 
pincss should ’be disturbed — though they add, they 
are perfectly sMro that the slaves do not desire free- 
dom, and would not accept it if it were offered to 
them. 

The best answer to such assertions these is to be 
found in the fact, that the 'slaves would not only take 
their freedom gladly if offered them, but that they often 
take it without^ and at the risk of incurring severe 
punishment; as the following advertisements, all 
taken from the Washinglon National Intciygcucer, of 
March 5th, 1838, will show. 

200 Dollars Reward— catQh him where you caA— Will be 
given by the Subscriber, for the apprehension and delivery to mo, or 
secured in jail, soHhat I get him again, of a negro man, Henry, 
commonly called Henry Carroll ; formerly^belonging tlio estate 
of the late Mrs. IBeersheba Lanham. Henry left the fann of Mr. 
M‘Cormick^near Mr. John Palmer’s tavern, Prince George’s coijnty, 
Maryland, on or abdlut^the 6th of January, where fie hai *beeiiL 
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hired for the last year. ^ Henry h about 26 years of age ; spare- 
built; of a dark copper colour ; 5 feet 8 or 10 inches high; has a 
down-look when spoken to ; no marks recollected ; and his clothing 
not known. Henry has relations and friends in Washington rtity 
and Georgetown, some of them free, and likely he has free papers ; 
he is well acquainted in Alexandria. As he went oft* without the 
least ]U'C)vocation, ho is likely trying to make his escape to some 
free state.” “Jesse 1’alburtt.” 

“ 50 Hollars Reward will be given for Delia, a mulatto 
woman about 48 prears of age, if apprehended north of the State of’ 
Maryland, and so secured that I may get her again; or 30 dollars if 
taken in, Virginia, Maryland, or the district of ColumlAu, and scctfrcd 
as above. She wac iraised by the late Mrs. Hannah Brent of 
Fauquier county, Virginia, and purchased of the executor of the late 
Eppa Hunton, deceased. It is believed that she is stih in some of 
the numerous hiding-places of Alexandria, Geergetown, or Wash- 
ington, aald that she was conveyed hither by a negro waggoner, 
with whom shbwas sccin in February last, prior ^ to the removal of 
the undersigned to this city.” “Tii. 11, Hampton.” 


Washington, indeed, the seat of legislation for this 
free republic, is a well known and well frequented 
mart for the purchase of slaves j and slave dea- 
lei's for the Southern and Western states come up to 
Washingtbn for the purpose of securing supplies. 
Hero is the advertisement of one of these dealers, 
taken from the same paper as that which contained 
the two preceding offers of reward. 

■> . 

“ 800 Slaves wanted. — The subscriber wiU r;ive higher prices, in 
cash, for likely yomig slaves, of both sexes, than any other person 
ill this market, or who may come. 1 can be found at the large 
yellow house on 7th sti^cct, or at Alexander Lee’s Lottery and Ex- 
change oSiHce. All communications will be proin,ntly attended to. 

“ N,B, I will pay at all times liberal commissions for information.” 
, , ' Thomas N. Davis. 
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No wonder, therefore, that is such a hot*bed of 
slavery and .the slave trade as this, the fact of my 
being an abolitioiyst, even ip opinion, should operate 
prejudicially against ipe. Nevertheless, the public 
and private attentions which I had already recced 
from public men of all parties, in spite of this preju- 
dice, was ftie more remarkable ; and the large atten- 
dance on the lectures particularly so. 

One of the strongest of* the national prejudices of 
the mass pf the people in America, embracing all 
classes except the highest and mgst intelligent, is a 
dislike to any thing bordeuing on what they considei' 
to be tho interference of foreigners in any matter 
which they conceiyo'thcy are able to determine for 
themselves; and of all such foreigners, they arc, 
apparently mdst jealous of Englishmen. It is true 
that the jealousy of the English does not prevent 
them from receiving the benefit of our trade, selling 
us their cotton, and taking our payments, whether in 
goods or money, in return ; nor docs ’it prevent them 
reading our books, and republishing at a cheap rate 
whatever English publications they may j|hink most 
likely to produce a profit by their sale. But they do 
object most strenuously to any personal efforts, made 
by - Englishmen in their ‘own country, to ^orrcct any 
evil, of which they may be sup^sed to he tom^tent 
judges themselves. HToncS, in almost*every State of 
the Union, there are to bo. found one ^ more news- 
papers, embodying this nationid sentiment in their 
very titles, and in the mottoes appended to them. The 
paper of this , description at Washington, and a fair 
specimen of its class, is called, *Tho Native 
AmcHcan,” and its* motto is, “ Our country — always 
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right: — ^but, right or wrong, our country.” ’ True, 
therefore, to its title and its mottS, its conductor 
avows it to be his object to depounce everything 
foreign, for the reason <that it is not “native Ame- 
rican j” and in pursuance of this duty, a long#article 
appeared in his paper of the 10th of Marc}i, of which 
the, following are a few extracts. 

hope Buckingham vnll take 6ur advice in kindness. 
We do not inean him injury ; but he must be aware that there is 
a fceliiig'‘of native pride in every land. Thousands he has visrled, 
and even in India, where he spent so great a portion of his time, 
there may have been occasions when he saw tlie glorious flame of 
natal indignation rise above the surface of British oppression. 
Could he not take a lesson from that great add mighty province, 

, where men liLve been brought under the yoke of British dominion, 
and where queens have been reduced to beggary by the Warren 
llastingscs, who have lorded it over them, since English cunning, 
villiany, and cupidity, dethroned the native princes, and established 
their own governors in their stead ? 

‘‘Personally, we^, wish Mr. Buckingham all prosperity in life. 
This wish springs from a personal knowledge of his personal merits, 
which arc very great : but he certainly cannot blame our rough 
manners in inviting him to cease from his process of lecturing upon 
temperance, dictating to the Amcrio'm peop^.o their course of action. 
There is notliing bad, but a great deal of goo^ in temperance ; but 
we do not like these precedents ; vra know that we utter, the sen- 
timcnl:s of njjtive Americans, when we sjol'emnly declare that we not 
only do not netd these' foreign teachers, but tljat ere long we' will 
not tdlerate tlmir audaciotis presence. We aie a nation of men, and 
not ol old women. We are sturdy inhabitants, Lorn to the soil, and 
the soil to us ; and there ai^ enough moralists in om* borders to tell 
us the word of heaven, and direct our wandering propensities 
towards tbe divine Master, who shapes our destinies with the same 
hand that binds the earth to its centre, controls t[ie ebbingps of the 
ocean, and permits the burning sun to stand a fixture and a bless- 
og rJmong^his works. Wo ore a tcmperatQqjcoplo, remarkably so. 
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We dp not take time to drink* We do ^lot create roads in order 
to build taverns. Wo arc all ,* more or less water-drinkers ; and yet 
Mr. Buckingham is liallooing in our ears his impudent insinuations. 
W* loathe the abject Spirit of oui* countrymen, that forces them 
to bow before his path, as if he Vas some god, fit for their 
worship*” 

I must do the editor the justice to say, th9,t I 
believe he only expresses publicly the sentiment of 
‘dislike to foreigners, and jealousy of thdr influence, 
wlych is »jjjrivately entertmned by largo numbers, in 
the humbler classes of life esjiccialjy, Ihit justice to 
the other classes requires dt to bo stated, that this* 
prejudice ds strong in proportion to the contracted 
nature of the miiulj!, and the limited sphere of intelli- 
gimce, in the parties entertaining it. The better* 
educated, ‘and, above all, the travelled American, 
despises this feeling as much as any well-in fonned 
European can do ; and, therefore, in the more intel- 
lectual and influential circles of American society, 
the prejudice can hardly be said to exist, or, if exist- 
ing at all, it does not devefope itself in word or deed, 
or operate in the slightest degree against t^e exercise 
of the utmost qourtesy and hospitality towards per- 
sons of merit, from w’hatcver country they may come, 
or against the cordial reception of any Droposition 
for the amelioration of mankind; in whal^vfer quarter 
it may originate. ’ * • ' 

On Thursday, the 8th of March, we had’ ah op- 
portunity of attending the first drawing-room held 
by the President since his ’accegsion to office. I 
luul been previously introduced to him by fhe Rev. 
Dr. Hawley, an Episcopalian clergyman, of wljose 
congregation the ‘J-’f esident is a member ; dnd Umd 
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also brought letters of introUjiction to him from Now 
York, so that I had been favoured with a long pri- 
vate interview, and a vpry cordial and friendly re- 
ception, some days brfore ; and Mrs. Buckingham 
and my son were invited, as well as myself,«to the 
party of the evening. 

* ^c^went, about nine o’clock, udth the family of 
Colonel Gardiner, who is attached to the public ser- 
vice here, found the eompan^ already assembled 
in great numbers. The official resid^jnee of ,the 
President a large and substantial mansion, on the 
' scale of many of the country-seats of our English 
gentry, but greatly inferior in size and 'splendour 
to the epuntry residences of most pf our nobility j and 
• the furniture, thpugh sufficiently commodious and 
appropriate, is far from being elegant 'br costly. The 
whoje air of the mansion and its accompaniments, is 
that of unostentatious comfort, without parade or 
display, and therefore well adapted to the simplicity 
and economy which is characteristic of the republican 
institutions of the country. 

The President received his visitors standing, in the 
centre of a small oval room, the entrance to which 
was directly from the hall on the ground-floor. The 
intrpductjpns were made bj the City-marshal, who 
announced » the naiiies of the parties; and each, 
aftef shaking hands with the President, and ex- 
changilig a few words of counosy, passed into 
the adjoining rooms’, to make way for others. The 
President, Mr. ^Van' Buren, is about 60 years 
of age, is a little below the middlq, stature, and 
of, very bland and eourteous manners; he was 
<-di^sed in a plain suit of black ;■ the msursbal was 
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habited also in a plain skit : and there were neither 
guards withoftt the gate or sentries within, nor a 
single servant or /attendant in livery anywhere 
visible. Among ttic company we saw the English 
minister, Mr. FoXj a nephew of Lord Holland, 
IheFrcnc-h minister, Monsieur Pontoi, both of whom 
wore also' in plain clothes ; and the only uniforpis, 4n * 
ijie »’holo party, wc»e those of three or four officers 
of the American navy, officially attachcdfto the navy- 
yard, at W^hington ; and half a dozen offic!brs 5 /)f the 
Ameriesm army, on active service. • The dresses of 
the ladies, were some of thcha elegant, but generally 
characterized by simplicity, and jewels were scarcely 
at all worn. The party, therefore, though consisting 
of not less than ,2000 persons, was much less brilliant 
than a drawing-room in England, or than a fiisbion- 
able soir6c in Paris ; but it was far more orderly and 
agreeable than any party of an equal number that 
I ever remember to have attended in Europe. 

There being no rank, (for the President himself 
is but a simple citizen, filling a certain office, for a 
certain term), there was no question of precedence, 
and no thought, as far as I could discover, of com- 
parison ps to superiority. , Every one present acted 
Jis though he felt * himself to be on perfect 
footing of equality with .cveyy otter person ; and if 
claims of preference were ever thought of at Jail, 
they were tested only by thb standard of personal 
services, or persipnal merits. Amidst the whole party, 
therefore, whether in the small receiving-roonj, and 
around the person of the President, or in the larger 
room of promenade, where 500 persons atje^t were 
walking in groups,^ or in the small adjoining rodlBS* 
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to which parties retired for" seats apd ddnfersation, 
nothing aj^rooching to supercilioi^e^ or irUdohess 
was seen. The humbler classes^— for of these there 
were many, since thd only qualification for admis- 
'Si?a^.to the morning levee, or the evening drawing- 
room, is that of being a citizen of .the United 
‘Statesv-bchaved with the ^eatest propriety ; and 
though the^ pressure was at one ^me excessive, when 
it was thought that there' wore nearly 3000 persons 
in the different apartments, yet we nec'6r heard a 
rude word, or saw a rude look, but everything indi- 
cated respect, forbearance, and perfect contentment j 
and when the parties retired, which w?& between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, there was hot half so much 
bustle in getting up the carriages, which were very 
numerous, as is exhibited at a comparatively small 
party in England ; nor was any angry' word, as fiir as 
we could discover, exchanged between the drivers 
and servants in attendance. 

This drawing-room, from which we retired about 
midnight, as we were among the last that remained, 
impressed us altogether with a very favourabloopinion 
of the social character ol the American people. 
Members of the opposition, most hostile to the 
■ President in his official capacity, were present, and 
in terchang6d their civili, tics, with him in the most 
cordial manner, laying aside their characters as 
senators and representatives, and here meeting the 
chief magistrate of the republic a^ citizens only. 
The citizens, themselves, of every other class, exhibited 
no symptom of any other feeling, than<that of respect 
and satisfaction ; and as this could only l>c aSi^unted 
'loT ‘bn the principle that the absence of all a^tificia) 
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distinctions in^ society^ — except thc^ .whicli pcrsonAl 
njerit mq,y «rcate, and which may be ca^ed natural 
and ^ust“ — leads, to the absence of all' envy and 
discontent ; and therefore a democratic crowd of 
2000# persons were, from the operation of this ni 3 »» 
ciplcj sccn^to conduct themselves in a more respectful, 
subdued, and orderly manner, than the same 
number of persons, especially if of very (filFercnt 
* conditions in life, iVould be likely to do ift any of the 
older coiy^rics of Europe, where such distinctions of 
rank exist, and where the consequences are, env)^ 
feuds, and discontent. * • ' 

Wo had subsc(iucntly another opportunity of 
witnessing the «extreftio simplicity of the President’s 
manners, and the entire absencp of all form and ■ 
state in Ins hiovcments. On Sunday the 11th of 
March, we srttended the Episcopalian Church of 
Dr. Hawley, wlicre the service is performed as in 
the Established Church of England. It being near 
tlic President’s house, and most of the public offices, 
a large portion of the congregation is composed of 
the families of members of the cabinet, imjl heads of 
departments, '^l.'he President walked into the ehurch, 
unattended by a single servant, took his place in a 
pew in which othefs were sitting besides himself,' 
and retired in the same manner* as he espnb, wifhout 
being noticed in any gbeatCr degree than any other 
member of the congrcgation,;md walking home alone, 
until joined by one or two personal Mends, like any 
other private* gentleman. In taking exercise, he 
usually rides out on horseback, and is {^nerally 
unattended, or if accompanied by a Sfervant, never 
by than o^ct Everywhere that* he pa 
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he is treated with just the sa]uc notice as any other 
respectable, inhabitant of the city would-be, but no 
more. Yet this is so far ^from lessening, as might by 
some be supposed, the .influence Or authority of the 
Kjl^dent in his official capacity, that no onp pre- 
sumes to show less reverence for, or less obedience to 
Ihejaws on this account ; and thus the compatibility 
of extreme simplicity in manners, with perfect 
respect toahthority, is practically' demonstrated. 
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History of tlie City of Washington — Formation of the district cjf 
Columbia — Seat of government established there bylaw#— Choice 
qf the position fortlje new city — Plan and design of General 
Washington — Topography and details of tlje "Streets, &c. — 
Public buildings — the Capitol — Scale of the edifice — Style of 
arcbitectiTrl — Sculptured subjects in tlie Rotunda— ^listorical 
pictures iii the Rotunda — Description of* the senate chamber — 
Arrangement and modes of#doipg business — Description of the* 
hall of representatives — Regulation of taking seats by members 
— General order and decorum of their proceedings — Great advan- 
tage of day-sitthigs^ov*er night-meetings — Hall of the su])reme 
court of justice — Library of the Capitol, history and prcisent con- ^ 
dition — TJio President’s house, size, styh®, and character — Public 
offices of government near the President’s — State department- 
original Ileclarttion of Independence — War department — Por- 
traits of Indian chiefs — Treasury department — Standard w>bight3 
and measures — Arsenal — Navy-yard, and general post-office — In- 
dian de[»artment — Land department — Patent office — Destruction ■ 
of models and records — Places of public worShip in Washington 
— Anecdote of the Congressional chaplains — Colleges, banks, 
liotels, and boarding-houses — Theatres — Mr. Forrest, the Amc- 
ri(;an actor — Anecdote of southern sensitiveness on slavery — 
Play of Othello and of the Gladiator proscribed — ^Exclusion of 
coloured persons 'from the representations — Private buildings of 
the city, style and character — Population of Washington — City 
government — Revenue, taxc% licenses, debt, and appropriation — 
Regulations respecting the coloured population — P^strictk>ns as 
to the heights of houses in building. 


The history of the City of Washington is so recent, 
that it may be very briefly told. ^In the year 1790, 
jvhen Genei^il Washington was President* of the 
United States, he first conceived the idea of fixing 
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tile seat of govcrftment, whicli^was then at Phila<l«l- 
phia, at some centriil position, so as to.be equally 
accessible to the members^ of Congj’css coming from 
all parts of the Union. « This dcs^n was embodied 
h^wa^bill, which originated in the Senate on tl^p 1st 
of June, passed the House of Representatives on 
the ilth of the same month, and received the sanction 
of the l^residont on the Kith of July following. The 
votes takeif wn this occasion, h'owever, were not 
unanimous^ the division in the Senate beiqg, fourteen 
to twelve; jfnd in, the House of Representatives 
tliirty-tvvo to twenty-nine. « This bill authorized the 
setting apart of a territory, not exceeding ten miles 
square, on each side tlio river Potomac, to be taken 
•with consent from t)ie States of Maryland and Virgi- 
nia, between which the Potomac w’as 'the then 
existing boundary-line, to be called “ •the district of 
Columbia,” and to be made the permanent seat of 
government. Such a territoi'y having been marked 
out by commissioners appointed for that purpose, 
and the arrangements wth the two States from 
which it yas taken being satisfactorily completed, 
the district was formally rocognizejl by law, and 
made subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. 

Genersfi ^Vashington next planned and designed 
the city which was to be&r his name^ as the legisl.i- 
tive capital of the Union.; and in 1793, the Capitol 
or great hall for the meeting of ' he two houses of 
Congress, was commenced. In 18Clb, the seat of 
government was removed from Philadelphia to 
Washington, (luring the presidency of /ohn Adams ; 
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since which it has al>^ays continued here without 
interruptioin 

,The situation of the citjj is well chosen, lying as 
it docs between th^ main streann of the river Potomac, 
by which it is bounded on the west and south-wecv, 
and the rivpr Annacosta, sometimes called the Eastern 
branch, by which it is bounded on the east and southt' 
easj; ; while the Jiroafl stream of the Potomac, 
after the junction of these two rivers,* flows onw'ard 
beyond it*to the south, till, after a navigablg course 
of about eighty miles, it empties, itself into the 
Chesapeake, and thus cdmmunicates readily with the' 
sea. 

The city is mapped out upon an extensiv/j scale, 
btniig about fourteen English miles in cirdUmfcrence, 
of an irregufar shape, approaching to an oblong 
square, about ’five miles long from east to west,, and 
four miles broad from north to south. The plan is 
not so remarkable for its symmetry as those of many 
American cities ; tor though there are three great 
avenues running the w'holc length of Washington from 
east to west, — each therefore nearly five mil(^ long, and 
1.-50 feet broad,. and these again arc crossed by four 
similar avenues at right angles running nearly north 
and south, — yet these are intersected by so many 
diagonal lines, , and the smaller streets *re made to 
run at angles so oblique to the genersfl design^that 
amidst much that is straight aiid regular, there is 
also much tha^ is crooked and confused. 

The greatest defect of the’ city^ however,^ is this, 
that very fow^portions of it arc built up in continuity ; 
the dwellings arc so scattered over it in detached 
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^oups, fragments of streets,/ and isolated buildings, 
that it has all the appearance of a town rising into 
existence, hut gi'adually arrested in its progress, and 
now stationarj- in its condition. Tne Capitol, which 
k' placed on a rising ground in the centre of the plan, 
was intended to be the centre of the city ; and if 
measures had been taken, when this edifice was 
erected', to let off only those 'lots of land which w^cre 
around the Capitol, so as to confine the buildings to 
its immediate vicinity before any others wnre erected 
beyond it, aiid thu? progressively to have spread from 
the centre to the extremities,- it vrould even now have 
been a handsome city. But, from the distant lots of 
land having been sold as freely as those near the 
centre, the purchasers have built up their mansions and 
planted their gardens around the extremities, so that 
Washington has been truly called “ a city of magnifi- 
cent distances and it might have been added, 
“ with barren tracts and swampy morasses between 
them.” 

The public buildings of W asbington form its only 
oniament,^and without these, the aspect of the city 
would be mean in the extreme. The first and most 
important of these building'* is the Capitol, the edifice 
expressly erected to contain the halls of legislature 
for the general Congress of the United States. Its 
situation is admirably chosen, being on the summit 
of a rising ground which overlooks the city to the 
west and north-west; while on thi; east and south- 
east, it is on a level with the general soil. The 
building is so placed as to have its principal front to 
the east, where it is seen on the same level as the 
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other buildings ^eastof ^ The oth* front is to thtf 
west, and overlooks the western portion of the city 
below it, the slope of the, western declivity being 
ornamented with ^ terraces, twalks, and shrubbery. 



The area of the public grounds thus laid out, and 
in the centre of which, or nearly so, the Capitol • 
stands, is about thirty acres ; the whole of this is 
enclosed by a low wall of stone with good iron 
railings, and is entered by well-built gateviays, oppo- 
site to the different avenues leading to and from it 
as a general centre. 

The Capitol, as 'a whole, has a front of 35\ feet 
towards the east and west, ana a depth* o^ 121 feet 
for the main body of the building, ih additiph to 
Q5 feet of projection fop the portico aitd steps 
of the eastern fa 9 ade, and 83 feet for a similar pro- 
jection on the western part,' m^jung therefore the 
whole lengtl^ of the fagade 352 feet, and the whole 
breadth 269 feet, covering nearly an acre and tliree 
quanti^ of ground.* The height of the two whigs; 
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§9 'respec^ve lant^s or 
aat^'^tlit^ l»e%ht of the 
t& ^tlf#« smnmif *,of 4he grqatr dome is 145 
The dimensiondl^are dherdfoi^e .qp a grand 
»^c, ai!d the effect .of liho'^holc is llScinonions and 
ifnpqfling. At thCiftrst view, the centralj^nie Iqoks 
too jnassive and lieavy, and seemE^ to want ti|d telief 
of a more spiral terrainatibn, or a surmounting 
statue ; but ' more frequent examinations of,' the 
pile from'- different points of view, and^'O.t differ- 
ent hours of the day, especially at sun-rise and sun- 
'set, reconciles the eye to the present proportions, 
which harmonize well with the surrounding objects, 
and produce a grave and imposing effect as a whole. 

The east front is chaste and' beautiful. After 
passing over a lawn, within the iron railings that 



enclose the public grounds, on each side of which is 
a sweeping carriage-road, you advance up a noble 
flight of steps, thirty-six in numberj and extending 
over a breadth of about forty feet. This brings 
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you on a level buiiaing; 

the one heiOw he|ij|^J^ajijetl . offl'ws, 

and tlje dnfi^ aboye in win^ ‘ v^lh' cSiiyiaUtcu-. 

rooms tfce ^fro' Houses of CongM^f 

The' ra “whiclil^ou now stand, is Torme< 
tM^ty-fo(if'C«(Hnthian columril^ well executed, and 
of hobllMimensions, being four feet in dianieteis*^d 
fthvty l&et in ^eight. ' In the pediment is a &o 
^uTptured ^oup, composed of the Genius of America 
supported«by figures of Hope and Justit^,,and sur- 
rounded with appropriate emblems, of which the 
national bird, the Eagle, ft one of the most promi- 
nent, and is very beautifully executed. The figures 
are colossal, 15 eii^ about seven feet and a half in 
height. .On, the platform of the porticS itself, aref 
two colossal statues in marble, finely executed by 
Pensico : one representing War, in the figure, of a 
Roman general armed for conflict ; and the other 
representing Peace in a female figure holding an* 
olive branch ; while abovp, is a bas-relief, represent- 
ing Washington crowned by Fame. The entrance 
from this leads into the Rotunda, the centre of the 
whole edifice, which is crowned by a lofty dome, the 
effect ,of which is very ijnposing, the diameter of the 
circular area, or platform, bei^jg ninety-six feet, 
the height from the pavement to the skylight ninety- 
six feet also. The upper interior of the dpme is 
ornamented with caisson^, like the dome of the 
Pantheon at Rome : and the lower part of the circu- 
lar wall is divided into compartments for Ijie recep-, 
tion of sculpiture and painting, on subj,ects of national , 
history. 

Of the sculptures, which already occupy stjattft^’of 
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tlie panels, the following msx^ be mentioned, in the 
order of their dal^. The firet represents the well- 
known incident of the humane intervention of the 
In^an princess, Pocalftntas, the* daughter of the 
TSSef Powhatan, to save thd^ife of Captain Smith, 
which* took place ifi 1606. The ^oup has five 
fibres, and appears to be well executed — ^the artist 
bmng a Signor Capellano, arf Italian, and pupil,, of 
the great Cmiova. The second piece is^a represen- 
tation, hv ‘his fcllow'-countryinan and feliaw-pupil, 
Causici, ofrtHc landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the 
rock at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, which occurred 
in 1620. In this group are four figures, a ’pilgrim, 
his wife, his child, and an Indian, ^^ho,*as the pilgrim 
steps from fhe boat. to the rock, receives him kneel- 
ing, and presents to him an ear of com. The third 
subject is’ tbe treaty of William Penn with the 
Indians of Pennsylvania, which occurred in 1682. 
'in this group are three figures under the spreading 
elm-tree, near Philadelphia, where this treaty was 
made. Penn is represented in the formal Quaker 
garb of that day, with a curled wig and cocked hat, 
a costume most imfavourable to the display of grace 
by the sculptor; and the two others are Indians, one 
a chi«;f, holding the c^umet, or pipe of jieace, and 
the other a younger Indian of the same tribe, who 
was a'party to “the treaty. This was executed by a 
French artist, Mons. .Gerelot. Tbe last subject in 
point of date, is a conflict between Daniel Boon, the 
, celebratqd American backwoodsman, one of the early 
pioneers or settlers in the western wilds,, who made a 
most intrepijl defence, single-handed, against the 
at'iack-»of some hostile Indians in 1773. The 'space 
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being extremely contrsfcted for thi^ representation,*' 
the figure of*the dead Indian is placed coiled up and 
constructed beneath 'the feet />f the two other figures 
of the group, who * 8 X 0 standing on it, while they are 
engagwl in mortal combat. 

It is 8ai4 that an Indian chief, forming one of the 
numerous deputations from the tribes that visit thiy 
city^ every year, oi^ sorAe business connected with 
their settlements, on visiting the Capit®l,*w'as much 
stryck wit'll these sculptures in the Rotunda ; and 
observed that they represented in succes^cH|^ but too 
faithful a history of the ihtcrcourse of the white men * 
with the red, from the first discovei'y of tlic continent 
by Europeans up the ‘present hour. “^In the 
first piece of sculpture,” Said he, “,you see'an Indian 
woman, the daughter of a chief in the South, inter- 
ceding for, and effectually preserving, a white mp,p's 
life. In the second picture, you see the Indian of 
the North giving a welcome reception to the pilgrim- 
father on his coast, and presenting him with corn for 
his subsistence. In the third, you see the Indian 
of the Eastern shore, giving up his land ,by treaty 
for the settlement of Pennsylvania, by which the 
white man got a firm footing on his territory. And 
in the * last picturey you see the backwoodsman 
encroaching upo/i our most distant hunting-grounds 
in the far West — and after footing doUn the InTlian 
who is beneath his feet, giring a perfect picture of 
the jictual con|lition of his wliple race, by scarcely 
leaving him soil»enough to di6 up^n !” 

This Indii|n version is unhappily but too true, 
according to the testimony of almost all the intelli- 
gent. add humane ;imong the whites themselves^., iw 
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‘frankly express 'their ovvn uilbiassed opinions on the 
subject. 

In the centres of the wreaths and festoons in the 

r 

other panels devoted •• to sculpture, are medallion 
'^rtraits of Columbus, Raleigh, La Sale, and,Cabot, 
the great navigators of early days, whose names are 
associated with the discovery and settlement of the 
various portions of the North Ar|ierican continent. 

Of the ' larger panels -devoted to the reception 
of historical paintings, some arc alreacjjf. filled, by 
large and 'excellent pictures, executed by Colonel 
■ Trumbull, one of the veterans of the revolutionary 
war, who is still alive, and whom I saw in New York, 
though he served as an aid-do-camp of General 
Washington in 177*'5- The first of these ])ictures 
represents the Declaration of Independeiutc, as signed 
on the 4’th of July, 1706. The pictm e is very large, 
about 15 feet by 10. It is full of figures, not less than 
• fifty, and the whole of them are portraits of the 
actual signers of that celebrated document, in the 
costume of the day ; while the picture gives a perfect 
representation of the room in which the signatures 
were affixed. The figures of Benjamin Fraidilin, 
John Hancock, Thomas Jefferson, ami John Adams, 
arc readily recognized ; as an historical picture, it is 
a fine composition, and one of the most approj)riate 
for ' the place it occupies. The second j)icture 
represeiits the surrender of tla; British troops under 
General Burgoyne, to the Am(.‘'ican revolutionists, 
under command , of General Gatjs, at Saratoga, 
in October 1777* The figures are, in the mili- 
tary costume worn by the respective armies at 
tile'll im6 j and the bodies of cayalry and ii)fantry. 
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the general’s tent, t^c tender of the officer’s^ 
sword, and the hther incidents of the piece, are all 
well told. The third picture represents the sur- 
render of the British army, under Lord Cornwallis, 
which .took place at Yorktown, in Virginia, in 
October, I'^Sl, to the united forces of America and 
France, the first commanded by General Washington,, 
the second by General llochambcau. In this also, 
faithful portraits oV the principal offipers of each 
anyy are Mjfroduced ; while the variety of tly) military 
dresses, and the skilful aiTangemcnt of *h§ Tigures, 
make it an interesting composition. The last picture 
of the series represents the resignation of his mili- 
tary commission, aS Coftimandcr-in-chief of the 
American army, General Washington,' which 
took place*at Annapolis, on the 25 rd of December, 
1733, where the Congress Avas then sitting. This ap- 
jieared to me the most interesting picture of’thc 
whole, as well from the moral dignity of the subject — 
the voluntary resignation of power at the period of 
its highest jxipularity — as fi’om the admirable 
treatment of it by the artist. All these pictures arc 
the same size, i^bout 15 feet by 10 , and several va- 
cant panels of the same dimensions, yet remain to 
be filled up. If thqgc shall be occupied with pictures 
as interesting in their subjects,'and as w^lhexcchted 
in their details, as those ’desAabod, they will do honour 
to the national taste. , . * 

Leading off from this Rotutida are passages on 
the north and south, to the •Senate and the Hall of 
Representatives ; the passages on* the east aftd west 
being the respective entrances, by these fronts, to 
the biwldiiiff. The Senate chamber is m thejjoi^ 
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wing, and is the smallest of tiie two. It is semicir- 
cular in shape, is ’^5 teet in breadth, for the radius 
of the semicircle, and about 35 icet in depth, from 
the centre of the radios to the extreme projection of 
.the curve. Its height from the floor to the Jjighest 
part of the ceiling is 45 feet. The President of the 
.Senate occupies an elevated chair in tlic centre of 
the radius line, w'ith his face .towards the semicircle; 
and benea'ih^ him, at a semicircular desk, elevatinl 
from the .floor, sit the Secretary of the Seijate and his 
assistants. *• Before and beyond these, the senators, 
52 in number, arc arranged in these semicircular 
rows, each receding behind, and rising a little above 
the preceding one. Each senator has a commodious 
arm-chair .for his seat, and before him is a mahogany 
desk, furnished with a deep receptacle for printed 
papers below, and all the retjuisite conveniences fi)r 
writing above. Each desk is separated from the one 
nearest to it by a distance of at least two feet, so 
that besides the great central passage through the 
semicircle, the senators can pass easily between the 
desks, and there is thus ample space for ventilation 
as well as comfort. 

Of these three semicircular rows of scats and 
desks, there are fourteen in the, front row, eighteen 
in the central, and twenty in the outer one. Behind 
the outer room, and separated from it by a semicir- 
cular' screen of about three feet in height, is a 
commodious range of sofas alon<; the semicircular 
wall ; these are appropriated to the accommodation 
of visitdrs who have the privilege of the entree, includ- 
ing members 'of the house of representatives, heads 
bfv departments, foreign rainisters, and. mem 
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bers of the legislatures off 'foreign countries ; and this^ 
space will accomihodate nearly one hundred persons. 
Behind the President's chair, is an open corridor, or 
loggia, about fifty lEeet in length and ten in breadth, 
which ^s also accessible to all the classes named 
above ; and this will accommodate fifty seated, or 
one hundred standing, at least. , • 

This corridor is separated from the body Of the 
Senate chamber, by'a colonnade of A'ery beautiful pil- 
lars^ formef^of a highly variegated and richly colour- 
ed breccia, found on the banks of Jhp Potomac, and 
called, from this, Potomac marble. These columns - 
arc of the Ionic order, and are crowned with white 
marble capitals, ^fter those Of the temple of Minerva 
Polias. They supjnort at straight gallery above the 
corridor, which is appropriated to strangers, and 
which will accommodate at least one hundred and fifty 
persons, who look donm from thence towards the sena- 
tors, seated in front of the President’s chair. Around 
the semicircular wall, and above the 'space named 
laefore as appropriated for those who have the privi- 
lege of the entree behind the senatore, is another and 
more spacious gallery for strangers, which is supported 
by small cast-iron pillars from the floor, and which 
will hold from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
persons more ; so that though the Ibnators aye dnly fifty- 
two in number, there is ficceftnmodation in the corri- 
dors below, and galleries abo\;e, for at least fourTiun- 
dred spectators and auditors ; and* as no written orders 
are necessary for admission into these, it often hap- 
pens, on attractive occasions, that the full dumber 
I have mentioned, are actually present iA the Senate 
chambe?, to hear the debates. The wall§ aire bned 
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“•all arottiid wit'a plaited drUjfieries of a stonc-coloured 
and figured damask, between pilaAters of Potomac 
marble ; and the divapenes of the galleries, and win- 
*dow8 above, are of crimson damask, tastefully 
arranged. Over of the chair of the President is a 
fine portrait of General Washington ; and the semi- 
- domed roof or ceiling is richly oniamented with square 
caissobs, in full and florid* style, of stucco ; while 
from the dentre of the ceiling is suspended a large 
ormolu chandelier, the whole producing.a chastened 
richness of effect, well comporting with the dignity 
' of a Senate chamber ; and the impression created 
by the building and its accompaniments .appears to 
be not without its influence 'on tlic members and 
visitors. " n t* 



The Hall of Representatives, which is in the south- 
erp wing of' the Capitol, differs but Tittle, except in 
Kzdj.froln *the Senate chamber.’ It is of the same 
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semicircular fo^,. but Is larger : thfe raditfe line of 
the semicircle beJhg 96. feet, the extreme depth in the 
middle of the arc about 50, and the height of the lof- 
tiest part of the ceiling, 60 feet, 

The,hall is surrounded by twenty-four columns of 
the variegated breccia, or Potomac marble, crowned, 
like those of . the Senate-chamber, with capitals, ofc 
white mai'ble, carve(j after a specimen of the Corinth- 
ian order found at Athens. These ophimns sup- 
port ® which runs around the entwe Hall, 

one portion being straight, as running, with the radius 
line of the semicircle — and this is usually devoted to 
ladies— while the other is semicircular, encompassing 
the whole of the,re^iining ^pacc, and this is usually 
occupied by gentleii^cn ; ‘both galleries being sup- 
posed capable *of containing together at least six 
hundred persoift. To these galleries strangers are 
admitted without the least restraint, as in the Senate; 
while in the corridors and recesses below, there is 
room for another two hundred at least, who may 
have the privilege of the eniree on the floor. Here 
the Speaker of the House is seated on ai^ elevated 
chair ; and benepth him in front, a few feet above 
the floor, are the clerks and assistants, with the 
sergeant’-at-arms. J’ronling these are the seats 
and desks of the ^members, arranged in ^nficircular 
rows, each receding behSnd,*and gently rising above 
the one in front of it. As, however, there are two 
hundred and fi^y members to a<fcommodate, greater 
compactness is Requisite ; the desks are, therefore, 
here arranged in lengths sufficient to admit of two, 
thrfee, and sometimes five members sitting at one, le«iv- 
ing a^ separate conjjJartment and sepai*ate chait,* fai* 

VOI.. I, X 
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'fcach mettiber. The sculptur^ decorations, the domed 
ceiling, and the draperies, are all ^In Jceeping with 
each other ; and the full-length portraits of General 
Washington on the one side, and General I^afayette 
on the other side of the Hall, are striking and 
appropriate objects of veneration and regard to the 
•American people. 

As ‘none of the cabinet • ministers are jTermitted 
to hold a*' seat in cither house, and no persons 
holding -^any office under the govci?>ment ,are 
admitted aVnong fhe Representatives of the people ; 

’ there is no place corresponding to our Treasury 
bench, either in the Senate or the House- of Repre- 
sentatives. Neither is there ^ any^ ministerial or 
opposition side 9f the House/ as the members of 
both parties sit indiscriminately mingled’’ with each 
othgr. 'The rule respecting the occitpation of seats, 
I learnt to be this. At the beginning of a new Con- 
gress, as soon as the respective members are elected, 
those who live near to Washington, or those who, 
living more distant, endeavour to get to Washington a 
few days Ijefore the session opens, repair to the House, 
and take such desks as they may pj^fer, if not pre- 
viously appropriated. Here they inscribe their own 
name on a small tablet of ivory, let into each desk 
for the purpose ; ana this secured it to them, as their 
personal seat, during allKhc session. Any one desir- 
ing, htnvever, to occupy ,a more advantageous position 
than his own, for the purpose of bringing forward a 
motion which requires to be intr^cfuced by a long 
speech, may readily obtain the use of any member’s seat 
for that particular occasion, and, therefore, no difiScul- 
liieS. abdpt' seats ever occur. The. accommodation for 
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reporters is ample and {Excellent } and in each House' 
there are a number of messengers, generally youths 
from ten to fourteen; who convey papers or notes, bring 
water to those who are spewing, and carry messages 
from oije member to the other*, but the floors of both 
Houses being well cai peted throughout, not the slight- 
est inconvenience, or the least perceptible noise,, ia 
made by their movements. * 

I’he order of proceedings in both HquJes is, in its 
moijt essential parts, like that followed in England ; 
but there being much fewer membqirs, and much less 
business to do — as the 'separate State Legislatures 
transact all their local affairs, and lea\*e to Congress 
only the general ^dfeiness'of the whole — there is 
much more order |,nd iecorum in thein conduct. 
The President or Speaker of each bouse sits without 
wig or gown, alid the^clerks and officers are equally 
without any distinguishing dress. No cries of hear, 
hear,” or cheers, whether ironical or otherwise, are 
ever heard ; — ^no coughing, or exclamations of “ oh, 
oh,” or cries of “ question, question,” “ divide, di- 
vide,” disturb the gravity of their debates ^ and one 
chief cause of tljis is, na doubt, that their hours of 
doing business are more rational, as they sit by day, 
and nof by night a^ in England. The members of 
committees attend their respective comiyittee-robrns 
at ten in the forenoon ;* at twelve both 'Houses meet 
for business; and though a^ clear majority of** each 
House is requisite to form a quotum, this is rarely or 
ever wanting ; yrhile in England, where forty mem- 
bers, or one-sixteenth only of the whole number, arc 
sufficient to firm a quorum, the Housb is often not 

formed at all at foiir o’clock, or “ countbd* oq^*^ ijt 

• • .. ' 
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'seven o’clock, because even' (his small number of the 
people’s representatives cannot be 'got. to attend to 
the duty of their constituents. • 

The members continue to sit, ordinarily, from 
twelve to four; and, on particular occasioi\s only, 
extend their sittings to five or six o’clock ; adjourn- 
ing always before dinner, except when the pres- 
sure of business towards the end of the session 
compels, fer^a short period, a few evening sittings,' 
but these.are rare, and not long protracted. Tlmse 
early hours, and ^ comparatively short sittings, are, 

• no doubt, highly favourablfr to order and decorum ; 
and if ever the time shall arrive in England, when 
diurnal sittings shall be- substituted for nocturnal 
ones, this .change alone would effect a great reform- 
ation in the tone and temper with which the de- 
bates would be conducted. If to this should be 
added §. transfer of all the local business to the coun- 
ties, a reduction of the number of members, and a 
limitation to flic length of the speeches, nearly all 
the causes of those violent ebullitions which dis- 
grace the British House of Commons, would be re- 
moved. ^f the principal orators in each house, and 
their style of speaking, I shall offer an opinion at 
some future time. 

Ih the b^ement ^ory of the Capitol is a circular 
crypt, occupying the centre, where forty pillars sup- 
port (lia grooved arches, that sustain the whole floor 
of the Rotunda, above. Another portion of this base- 
ment is occupied as the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ‘where the* chief justice, with six associate 
ju^es, sit to hear appeals from the cirduits and other 
cQjip^s of the different States in* the Union,'* and to 
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try such causes as fall within the lihtits of their ori- 
ginal jurisdiction! This room is beautifully adapted 
for ^the purpose to’ which it is applied, being, well 
lighted, remarkably quiet, and* furnished with all the 
requisite accommodation for the judges, counsel, and 
auditors. ^ 

The library of the Capitol is a fine apartment^ 
about 92 feet in leTjgth,*34i feet in breadth, and 36 
feet high. It is well famished, net ‘only with 
volqmes of «11 the public documents and proceedings 
of Congress, but with books in general* literature, 
for the purchase of which an annual sum is voted by ‘ 
Congress, averaging about 5,000 dollars a year, and 
this is laid out under fhe superintendence of a library- 
committee,^ compos^ of 'member^ of both houses. 
The library already contains about 25,000 volumes ; 
and the annual fexpeiaffiture, judiciously directed, lyill 
progressively inerease it, so that time alone is wanting 
to make it a valuable national collection. The first ' 
Congressional library, which consisted of about 3,000 
volumes, was destroyed by the British at the close of 
the last war, when, with a ferocity more chai;acteristic 
of barbarians thap of civilised warriors, they set fire to 
the Capitol, and destroyed the librarj'and many of the 
most valuable of the public records. On the occurrence 
of this calamity, ,the cx-president, Thomas A>fFerson, 
who was then alive, made*an offer of his valuable 
private collection of books to Congress, as the founda- 
tion of a new Ijbrary for the Capitol. These were 
accepted, and huve been since gradually augmented 
by the appropriations and purchases referred to, till 
they have arrived? at their present numlicr ; and as 
access td the library ’is just as free from aft fesUraiiit 
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as access to theTiaJls of Confess in the galleries set 
apart for strangers, or to the Presiaent’s levees and 
drawing-rooms ; so thi^ library is a very valuable 
resource, both to residents and visitors at the city. 
If our English authorities could but learn the 
important truth, that freedom of access to public 
^istitutions is not necessarily attended with rudeness 
of behaviour or injury to theif contents, a vast benefit, 
and a most‘ softening and refining influence, w'ould be 
obtained '/or the British population, by fomiliariijing 
them, through the medium of such institutions, M’ith 
' the pleasures of literature, Science, and art ; and the 
whole nation, hay, the whole world, would-be directly 
or indirectly benefited by tbe change-. 

The PAssident’^ house. Which i*s next in importance 
to the Capitol among the public buildings of Washing- 
ton, is situated at a distance df about a mile and a 
half from that edifice, at the western extremity of 
* Pennsylvania avenue, of which these two buildings 
form the appai’ent termini at opposite points. 
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This residence is abc/ut the size juid character gf 
many of the. country-seats of our middle-class gentry, 
baronets, esquires, and wealthy commoners, who live in 
a comfortable, but .unostent^ftious style. It has I70 feet 
of front, and is 86 feet deep, with a good Ionic 
portico, a sweeping carriage-road up to the entrance, 
and a small lawn railed in before it ; while behind is a 
semicircular projection gnd portico, which looks out on 
the'river Potomac And the. opposite shore^f Virginia. 
The rooms of reception, and those for the President’s 
personal accommodation, arc moderate ^in %izc, and 
simple in decoration. ^Tlje largest apartment in thg 
whole building is that called the East room, which 
is 80 feet by 4 p, and 22 feet high ; and as this is 
used for the general promenade of the .Viatel’s on 
public oeftasidns, it is not at all too spacious for the 
company. 

The public offices of the government are siWated 
ill the immediate neighbourhood of the President’;^ 
dwelling. They include the department of state, 
the war-office, the treasury, and similar establish- 
ments. These are all spacious, neat, and w’ell-built 
edifices, suitably adapted to their respecth^e purposes, 
but vrith nothing superfluous. As each occupies the 
centre ‘of an open piece of ground, with lawn in front, 
railed off on all sides, they* have a commanding 
appearance, from the ample space and* air by which 
they arc surrounded. . ** 

In the state department,* we' were shown, carefully 
preserved in* a glass-case, .with folding doors, the 
original Declaration of Independence, with all* 
the autograph , signatures ; and above it, the first* 
commission of General Washington, a» coramaiMor- 
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ip'chief of the „ American 'forces, signed *by John 
Hancock, which Washington, after tjic close of 
his military career, resigned into, the hands of the 
Congress at Annapolis.^ 'In the sape room were ori- 
ginal treaties, bearing the autograph signatures of 
George III. and George IV. of England, Louis XVI. 
and Napoleon of France, Prince Charles John 
(^lernailotte) of Sweden, Ferdinand of Spain, and 
Alexander ,of Russia, wifh a v6ry recent one/ in ' 
Arabic, of the Sultan of Constantinople; ^nd added 
to all those,, a lithographic fac-simile of the Magna 
Charta of King John, taken Jfrom the original in the 
British Museum. Here also are kept the various 
presents made by foreign courts and potentates to 
American piinisters or othcnpub^c officers, who are 
not allowed to retain such presents as l)ers6nal gifts, 
lest it might open the door to bribery and corruption ; 
but are bound to forward them to the department of 
state, where they are preserved as national property. 
Among these were Damascus-blade swords, cashmere 
shawls, a diamond snuff-hox, and other valuable 
gifts. 

In the wW department we saw a large collection 
of the portraits of Indian chiefs, who from time to 
time had visited Washington at the head of deputa- 
tions f and. in the treasury department, the original 
standards of*J;he weights and measures fixed by 
Congress, for use in all the States. 

There is an arsenal at the east am extremity of 
tfife city, on the point . of confluence* between the 
' Potomac* and AnaCosta, occupying about a quarter 
*of a mile square ; in which is a reposjtof^ of arms, ‘a 

collection pf materials for their manufacture, annaga- 

^ ^ « • 
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zine and laboratories, a mtdel-office for patterns of all 
improvements in military weapons or engines, a 
foundry, and a steam-engine of twelve-horse power. 
The average numbpr of worKmen constantly employed 
here is^ about a hundred. The stores comprehend 
about 800 pieces of cannon of large calibre, and 
about 4O,O0O stand of arms, with requisite accommo- 
dation in quarters for the officers and men. , 

* There is also ah excejlent navy-yarch which is 
seated on the Anacosta, a little above th^ point of 
land where it meets the Potomac, and where the 
arsenal is planted. This yard occupies about thirty, 
acres of qrea in space ; it is walled4n toward the 
land, and is opqn towards the Anacosta river, or, as 
it is more generally, called here, the Eastejnforanch. 
It was first projected by the Presiflent Jefferson, and 
during his administyption was well sustained. It is 
fitted w'ith every requisite for the building, rigging, 
and equipping of ships of war, of any size : the vessels^ 
already built here, are among the finest which the 
navy of the United States • contains j besides several 
sloops of war, the frigates Essex, Potomac, Brandy- 
wine, and Columbia, each of forty-four *guns, arc 
well known ; and the Columbus of seventy-four guns, 
which Was also built here, is one of the noblest 
vessels of her class. 

At this city is established also the department of 
the General Post Office — the Indian departpient for 
the adjustment of Indian treaties, payment of .Indian 
pensions, and’ settlement of, Indian disputes — the 
department for tTbe sale of public ‘lands — thc^ depart- 
ment for the pregervation of patents — and the depart- 
ment for registering the copyrights of authors^in Bxc 
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United States, '.rhe first has^Kothing remarkable in it, 
as the actual post-office business of Ayashington is far 
less in extent than that of any of the great commer- 
cial cities on the coast', and its administration is 
regulated by the post - master - general, who is a 
member of the cabinet. The second, occasions 
Indians to be continually coming to and fro from the 
interior to Washington, and returning home ; and 
from all that I could learn, a grdat deal of hardship 
and injustice to these helpless tribes, goes unredressed. 
The dcpartoient for the sale of the public lands is 
reputed to be a fertile Source of jobbing and corrupt 
patronage, of which so many proofs werp given to 
me, as to remove all doubt in my own mind as to 
the faett The millions of, acres yet for sale — the 
number of land - bffices opened, and land - agents 
employed, in different parts of the Western terri- 
ton-' — and the difficulty of bringing to constant pub- 
, licity the multiplied transactions of purchase and 
sale which are* continually occurring, — open a wide 
field for corrupt practices. The patent office was 
a most valuable and interesting repository of all 
the ingenious inventions of the country, for which 
patents had been granted, and of which the models 
and specificatiohs were here preserved. The reason 
why' this- office is n(f longer what it was, is, that 
in the Vandal attack oi the English upon Wash- 
ington*® at the close of the last war, they not only 
burnt a great portion of the (J.'ipitol, destroyed the 
Library of the Congress, and set fire to the President’s 
dwelling, but they burnt down the patent office, by 
which, in addition to the many other Valuable books 
and records* lost, there were consigned to the flames 
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upwards of 10, (XX) vftAous inventions, with tliQ 
models and drawings belonging to them, as well as 
the correspondence of the accomplished Dr. Thornton, 
the director of this departrileqt, with the most cele- 
brated pf the scientific men of America and Europe, 
for a period of more than twenty years. Well may 
the name of^“ Englishman” sound harshly in the ears 
of the rising as well as of the departing generation* o? 
Washington, who have reagon to regard those of the 
English at ^past who formed the destroying ^mament 
of incendiaries that laid their public buildings in 
ashes, as a set of ruthless niarauders, neither entitled, 
to pity noK to praise. 

Of places gf public worship, there are four- 
teen in number; ti^o E|>iscopalian, three, CSitholic, 
three Presbyterian, two Methodist^ two Baptist, one 
Unitarian, and on^^uakcr. Neither of these is 
larger than will contain a congregation of abodt a 
thousand persons, and most of them are smaller than, 
this. They are all served by ablfc and zealous 
ministers, and these live in* great harmony with each 
other. The Episcopal churches appear to be most fully 
attended by the fashionable and oificial part of the 
population ; but, in addition to these, there is public 
service* in the Hall .of R’epresentativcs, at which the 
chaplains of the Senate, and df the House* whd arc 
both Methodists, and ’obtain their appointment by 
election of the members, alternately officiate!,*^ 

I was told^a remarkable anecdote by a member 
of Congress on .this subject of alternate duty, which 
I had an opportunity of testing arid ascertaining to be 
trUe. The Hour fixed by law and reghlation for the ■ 
opening of both Houses is twelve o’clock -at noon : 
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and it is the duty of the chaplain of each House to be 
in attendance in his place, to commence rthe proceed- 
ing with prayer. It was thought by these gentle- 
men, however, that a slight accelerjition or retardation 
of time in the opening of the respective Houses, 
would enable one of them to do the duty of both for 
g given period, during which the other might be 
relieved from duty, and enjoy his holiday ; at the 
expiration of, which he could return, and release* his 
friend ; so that the burden and the pleasure might 
be alternately the lot of each in equal proportions. 
•Accordingly the clock of.- tke Senate was put seven 
minutes and a ‘half in advance of the real, time, and 
the clock of the Houser of Representatives seven 
minutes and a half in arrea> : so fs to keep them at a 
uniform rate of fifteen minutes’ difierence 'from eatrh 
other. • This done, the one ch&plain performed this 
double duty, by first opening the Senate with prayer, 
•for which fifteen minutes was ample time ; and then 
stepping across the Rotunda into the other House, 
he there repeated the same formality ; so that each 
was served punctually by the same man, according 
to the clocks of the respective Houses. 

In Washington there are two colleges of theolo- 
gical education, one Protestant, the other Catholic ; 
there are' a ^ few benevolent institutions on a very 
small scale, three banks, h. firfe insurance company, a 
small ^ass-manufactor}% five large hotels, and a great 
number of boarding-houses for ‘trangers, as nearly 
all the members of Congress reside .in these during 
the session, and keep no house-establishment. There 
are two daily papers, one in support of the Demo- 
cratic jiarty,' the Globe, and one 'of the Whigs, the 
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National Ihtelligencer, twt) tri-weekly„the Madisonian, 
and the Chrqniclp, each representing a separate poli- 
tical party ; and two weekly papers, the Native 
American, founded on national prejudices, andanother 
the Huntress, conducted by a female, sold for a cent, 
and living, like the slanderous Morning Herald of 
New York,* on abuse, ridicule, and private histor^_ 
of private individuals. IJlere are four market-houses 
for provisions, a sla^e-market for the sale,of human 
beings, a jail, and two theatres — the latter open 
only while tne Congress is in session. » "• 

During our stay at W|isljington,* Mr. Forrest, the , 
great American actor, was engaged at .the principal 
theatre ; and, as connected, with his performances, 
some anecdotes eaxpe to^my knowledge, .which, as 
they are stfikirlgly illustrative of the state of feeling 
in the slave stales, ^aU matters touching negroes 
and slavery, deserve to be mentioned. After 
his representation of Othello, the editor of the 
“ Native American,” published here, denounced the 
play, as one wholly unfit to be pcniiitted in any South- 
ern state, where it was revolting, as he thought, to 
represent the dark Moor, Othello, paying his suit 
to the fair Desdemona. This was an outrage which he 
deemed *it the duty of evefy white man to resent ; and 
he shadowed forth the sort of*resentment jvhich he 
thought ought td he put in* practice, by* saying Ihat 
“ even if Shakespeare, the writer of the play,,Ttere to 
be caught in any Southern state, he ought, to be 
‘lynched,’ (that is, summarily punished by being 
tarred and feathered,) for having* written it J” In 
strict harmony Mjith this sentiment, was the other 
incident*-that occurred. Mr. Forrest had perfoumed 
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the part of Spa9*tacus, in the- play of the Gladiator ; 
and in this is represented, first, thefiale.of a wife and 
child away fi’om her husband, allr Thracian captives, 
at which great horror ^is' expressed hy the characters 
of the play themselves ; and next, .the Gladiators, 
who are all slaves, are incited by Spartacus to revolt 
^gfiinst their masters, which they do successfully, 
and obtain their freedom. . On the day following 
this, Mr/> If’orrest’s benefit w^ attended bj‘ the 
PresidenA and his cabinet, as well as members of 
both Houses of Congress, and a full share of residents 
.. and strangers. But the. manager of the theatre re- 
ceived many • anonymous and threatening letters, 
warning him against ever permitting this play to be 
acted in Washington again ; apd one letter from a 
member of Congress, told him that if he dared 
to announce it for repetition, a of;rd would be addressed 
to the public on the subject, w'hich the manager 
•■w'ould repent.* Such is the feverishness of alarm, 
among a population whose constant objection to any 
efforts for the quiet and legal emancipation of the 
slaves, is, that they are so happy and contented that 
there is no need of change ! and that they are so 
satisfied with their present condition that they would 

* ‘This D'latter was subsl-quently compromised, by die exclusion 
of all the colbpred population, whether slaVe or free, from the 
theatre^ into which they are admitted on ordinary occasions, 
on condition of sitting in a se[Sarate gallery, apart from the whites. 
On this occasion, however, they were m t to h? admitted at all ; 
and accordingly, in the National Intelligcncerrof March 1 5th, over 
the announcement of ttie play of the Gladiator, to be performed that 
evening, was placed conspicuously the following lino— “ On this 
occasion, the Coloured persons cannot be admitted to tho^ gallery 
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not accept of their free’dom if it were offei’ed to* 
them ! 

The private buildings in Washington arc, with 
very few exceptions, small 4n<J mean ; and offer a 
striking contrast to the great public edifices of the 
Capitol and other structures. The number of 
wooden houses in the whole area of the city is mu^lj,: 
greater than those of shriek ; these, too, are so 
scattered in detached groups, and sii^gle isolated 
dwellings, a,<j to look more miserable than if tliey were 
in continuous streets. The portions of the* city which >. 
are built up with any regidardty, such as Pennsylvania > 
avenue, the most perfect of them all, have houses of 
such diminutive, size,* and such constantly differing 
heights, styles, orders, and. description, that hetero- 
geneousnesli is ’the rule, and uniformity the excep- 
tion. The shops ajp/also small, scantily furnished, 
and everything seems to be on a tcmporaiy and tran- 
sitorj' footing. j 

The population of Washington i^ estimated at 
present at 20,000 persons j* of whom about 15,000 
are supposed to be permanent residents, and the 
remaining 5,000j strangers, visiting the city on busi- 
ness or pleasure, including members of both Houses 
of Congress. 

The whole of this populatibn is subjeot to ’the 
local jurisdiction of a municipal body, incorporated 
by act of Congress as the corporation of Washftgton, 
with a mayor and aldermen, elected by the freeholders of 
property within the town, and ghosen annually. These 
have the power to raise the city revenue, by an^annual 
assessment of •the real and personal property of each 
householder within its limits, and the fixing a rete^of 
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impost per cent, on the assessed value ; in addition 
to this, several occupations are isubjjpcted to the 
necessity of a license for carrying them on ; and the 
sale of these licenses /uhiishes another considerable 
branch of- revenue. From the following selections 
from the abstract of the citv laws, some idea may be 
J^raed of the nature of the whole. 

Auctioneers must take out a license, for which 
100 dollam are charged, ^nd security is required iri 
5,000, dollars for payment of the city due^. They are 
„authoriied *to charge commissions, varj’ing from one 
, to five per cent., and the corporation is entitled to 
receive duties-on such sales, varying from, one to five 
per cent. also. Brick-kilns arc- alsq required to be 
licensed, and all carts and) waggons of every kind. 
For billiard-tables, the cost ot the 'licelise is 100 
dollars- annually. Confection^ only pay ten dol- 
lars a year. Taxes are payable on dogs, two 
..dollars per annum for males, and five dollars per 
annum for feriiales ; and any untaxed or uncollared 
dog may be killed by the' constables, who have a fee 
of a dollar for its burial. No geese arc allowed to 
go at large in the city, except in certain prescribed 
quarters j and any found straying may Ije seized by 
the police, and handed over to, the trustees of the 
poof, on* the paymen’t of twenty-five cents, about a 
shilling EngKsh, for theiiMelivery. Hackney-coaches 
pay te?i.dollafs a year^each for their licenses, and their 
fares are fixed by law% Taver a-kegpers pay sixty 
dollars a year, and jnoney-changers fifty dollars. 
HawkA’s and pedlars pay fifty dollars for a license 
to sell small \^ares. Lottery-office kegpdrs are charged 
3(W> doUai^ for a license, and pawnbrokers 200 
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d6llju*s. Bread, flour, ’meat, fish, 'dbals, and mahV 
other necessaries} are all subject to assize, regulation, 
an4 inspection, and every thing, almost, is subjected 
to rule. • • 

Notov'ithstandihg all these sources of revenue, the 
city is largely in debt, the amount being at present 
79‘),821. dollars, or about 1(50,000/. sterling. The 
sala^ of the mayor^ which is 1000 dollars per dnnum, 
and the pay of all the aldermen and other* officers, is 
punctually idischargt'd, whether any progress^be made 
in the redemption of the debt not ;* but many' 
things languish for ' waht *of funds. Among these’ 
are the street-lights : gas is as yet nowhere in use in 
Washington, and ..oil is very scantily supplied, as 
one of the recent publications at \Y*^Wngthn has this 
expressive paragraph on the subject — “ The mayor 
is authorized to hajji 'the streets and avenues lighted, 
and to pa^ for the same j but poverty has extinguished 
the lights of the city, and the citizens are wont to* 
cry out, ‘ Give us of your oil, our lamps have gone 
out.’ ” The revenue of the last year, arising from 
the city assessment of one per cent., on the 
real and person;al property of the inhahitants, was 
about (50,000 dollars ; and from the sale of licenses 
and other sources, 30,(X)0 dollars more. The inter- 
est payable on tbe city debt was abouf 50^0(X) dollars, 
and the expenses of the corporation \fere 150,’000 
dollars annually ; so that a surjflus of 15,0(X> dollars 
remained. 

The mayor and aldermen have the power of regu- 
lating by law all the movements and intercourse of 
the negroes or*blacks — or, as they are invariably called 
in Amonca, “ the .cbloured poopU*” — whcthbw5lb#es 
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<Jr free } and sdine portions 'bf tlic regulations now 
in force on that subject, may not be without their 
interest and utility. 

If any free coloured person is found playing at 
cards, dice, or any other game of an immoral ten- 
dency*' or is even present as one of the company, 
H:cugh not engaged in playing himself, he may be 

fined ten dollars. No free blacks or mulattos can have 

* ^ 

a dance al ^heir houses without a special license 
from the mayor, specifying the place and time of 
meeting, number of guests, and hour of breaking up, 
under a penalty of ten dollars. No coloured person 
can go at largb in the city of Washington after ten 
o’clock, without a pass from a justice of the peace. 
Any free "black found under this act refusing or 
being unable to pay, may be committed to the work- 
house for six months for eadf^'^ffende ; and if any 
slave subjects himself to the same penalties, and 
cannot pay, then “ he or she may be sentenced to 
receive any number of stripes on his or her bare back, 
not exceeding thirty-nine !” Such is the condition of 
those “ h3,ppy and contented beings,” as they ai*e 
here commonly called, “ who w’ould not,” according 
to the statement of the white residents, “ have their 
freedom if you would offer it to them but who 
are, nevef’tbelesis, not permitted to go into the gallery 
of the theattc to see the’ play of the Gladiator, lest 
the reVolt of Spartacus and his fellow-slaves against 
their Roman masters, should induce them to follow 
their example ! 

In tlie building-regulations for the city, there is 
a very singular condition imposed on (he builders of 
hc’iso®. ■fexpressed in the following terms “ The 
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walls of no house to b? higher thaif forty feet to the 
roof, in any part of the city ; nor shall any be lower 
thfin thirty-five in any of the avenues.” This is 
extracted from a seri )s of “ terms and conditions for 
regulating the materials and manner of the buildings 
in the city, of Washington,” bearing date October I7, 
1791, and signed by the then President, General 
Wellington, as hi^owif act and deed. This m&ximum 
height for the houses may account far ‘the stunted 
and pigmy style of building that is generi^ charac- 
teristic of the city, and which logks the more dimi- 
nutive from the great* wndth of the avenues ; hurt 
though the maximum has been rarefy exceeded, the 
minimum is constantly violated, as there are many 
small wooden.housgs no# twenty i^et high'in different* 
parts of tlie town ; and in passing through the prin- 
cipal avenues* wb;~m were originally intended, no 
doubt, to look imposing, tbe lover of uniformity and 
good taste is perpetually shocked by the succession’ 
of a dozen buildings on each side, following in 
“ most admired disorder,” no two of which are 
alike in height, in breadth, in design, in.style, or in 
dimensions. 
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Diversity of cl^araeter in tlie population — ^’x^roportion of the Iflaek 
to white inhdbitaiits — Residents, members, strangers, and 
visitors — xdembers of the senate, appearance, manners ^ — 
Great speechts of Mr. Calhoun, Clay, and Preston — Opinions 
of the newspapers on these efforts — Two days’ speech of Mr. 
Webster on the treasury hill— Opinions of the press on this 
great speed i — Opinions of Mr. Webster’s great spef^ch — Anec- 
dote of Mr. Webster’s physiognomy Anecdote of General 
Washington’s temper — Character of the Lousd of representatives 
— Remarkable members — ^John Qftincey Adams — Quorum of the 
houses — No counting out — Public funerals of the members of 
congress — Specimen of an oration on such occasions — Pay of 
the r members — Pridlege of frank ing*-^^**te of the general and 
fashionable society at Washington — Madame Caradori Allen’s 
concert — Anecdote of Mr. Wood — Hotels of Washington — 
Boarding-houses — Inferiority of both to those of New York — 
Domestic attendants — Style of apartments — Manner of living 
— Hurry at meals — Inattention to comfort — Coarseness of 
fare — Coldness and selfishness of manners. 


The population of Washington is of a more motley 
complexion than that, of any of the cities or towns 
we h^ yet seen in the United States. Of the 15,000 
settled residents, most of whom have come from all 
parts of 'the Union, it may he srid, that their chief 
characteristic is variety ; and among ' the strangers 
and visitors, this distinction isrJsven still more marked. 
The members of Congress, for instai^ce, come, of 
necessity,, from every State in the Union, as fixed 
rcsiiSeilce, and property in the State represented, are 
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necessary qualifications. With many of the members, 
it is usual* to *bring their families for the session. 
These attract visitors, for jileasure, who desire to see 
the Capitol, hcai' the public debates, and enjoy the 
pleasares and parties of the Washington world of 
fashion ; so that here, perhaps, more than in any 
other city of the Union, may all the different i^es 
of jts population l»e sebn. The fierce and impetuous 
Southerner, the rough and unpolished 4^estern-man, 
a«d the More cautious and prudent NorTkerner, all 
mingle together; while Indians»of different tribes, 
coming and going on deputations, lawful trader^, 
land speculators, gamblers, and adventurers, help to 
make up the variety, and give a tone of canelessness 
and recljlessness d;o tfie gencijil exterior of thtf 
moving crowd, such as none of the Northern cities 
exhibit. The proportion of the black and mulatto 
people is also very great : equal, it is thought, 
including the free and the enslaved, to the whole' 
number of the whites : as all the domestics, nearly 
all the drivers of vehicles, and most of the labouring 
classes, are of the coloured race ; this gives an 
unpleasant asjiect to the streets, and the groups that 
occupy them, from tho associations of degradation 
and inferiority which the jyesenco of the V'diites, 
among the blacks must necessarily connect with the 
condition of the latter. •. 

Of the members of the Senate, fifty-two id number, 
tv^o being clocted by the legislature of each of the 
separate States of th®«Union, tp represent, them in 
this body, the greater number arp undoubtedly 
men of inform&tion and ability, and gome of -very 
distinguished talents ; they are goneralfy^liCTsons 
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above the middle age, of competent fortunes, posses- 
sors of freehold property in the State in which 
they reside ; and they add to knowledge, experience, 
gravity, and sober judgment. 

I attended the Senate often, having admission to 
the floor among the members themselves ; and on two 
occasions I had the opportunity of hearing, under the 
greatest advantages, the sjMJechcs' of some of their 
most eminent V)rators : John C. Calhoun, from South 
Carolina }*’ yenry Clay jfrom Kentucky! Colonel 
Preston, from South Carolina ; and Daniel Webster, 
from Massachusetts. To show that these -w'ere 
thought most highly of, and that Jhe particular occa- 
sion of their speeches was an important' one, I subjoin 
the notices "of the TVashingfon papers on the occa- 
sion, and will then add an observation on them of 
my own. The following is frorrf^'the Washington 
Chronicle, of March 1<‘J, 1838, a paper advocating 
"the inviolability -of State-rights, and generally repre- 
senting the extensive Southern interests, of which 
Mr. Calhoun is the great leader. The editor says, 

“ We presume tliat on no past occasion was there so much 
interest felt in tlie Senate as on Saturday last. It was tlic promised 

99 * i 

**da2/ of settlement'^ between the Senator from South Carolina 
and hiS assaiKint, Mr. Clay. *' At a very early hour in the morning 
the galleries, the* ante-chamber,- the ' doors and entrances, every 
vacant spet^were” crowded to the last inch of space. Hundreds were 
unable to, get witliin licariiig, thougli the doors that led to the 
Senate chamber were thrown open, to allow those who could not 
. sec, to hcaii; The Ilou-se-, too, adjourtlcd at an early liour, (a quo- 
.vuin not being obtainable,) and the Hall pouretj out its popula- 
tion on the dooi; of the Senate. A still, earnest, and dcpse mass 
1 * 

filled ^ver^ portion of tenable space. 
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“ At one* o’clock Mr. Calh(Ain rose, with that calm dignity which 
so eminently distingjiishes him, and with that coolness and con- 
fidence which belong oijly to conscious innocence. lie commenced 
by ^briefly reviewing the perversions, omissions, and mis-statements 
which characterized thfe late criminating speech of Mr. Clay. This 
task he^jerformed in a brief, clear, and pointed manner. He then 
took up the p^ticular charges of inconsistency, one by one ; went 
back to the commencement of his political life, and traced vnth 
wonderful force and precision^the great questions in whiqh he had 
'taken part, fi*om 1813 tip to the present time. He adverted to 
the rise, progress, and termination of the great questions of a 
National Bdlik, the Protective Tariff, Internal if^irovements. 
State Interposition, and the more recent measures connected with 
the currency, and the connection sf the govemment with the banks. 
He read coj^ous extracts from his speeches delivered in the Senate 
since he was a member of the body, and referred to documents 
drawn up by himself, while ii^ other situations, to prove the con- 
sistency of diis course, *and the groundlessness of the clnu'ges* 
brought against Jiiin by the passionate Senator fiom Kentucky. 
The whole of this retij^pcct was made in a manner so dignified, so 
eloquent and conclusive, as to carry conviction to every mind not 
filed against the influence of truth. A more triumphant vindicatioi^ 
of innocence, and sublime statesmanship, nevCr was made in any 
asseinhly. The trite, testy, fugitive charges of his assailant 
vanished before it as the thistle-beard driven by the tornado. He 
wrested from his adversary even the pretexts uponiwhich he had 
based his accusatiop, and exposed him naked before the Senate, as 
one whose passions, personal and political, had made him to play 
with shadows. , 

“He then respondi^d to the remarks of his assifilant having^ 
a personal bearing; and while he vindicated hia motives from the 
malignant aspersions of his adversary, he applied the T^perimen- 
turn cruets, and stretched his ownlimb^ on the wheel. ^For keen, 
pietcing, epigraiAatic sarcasm, we have never heard anything 
that we could compare witJi it. • And^ yet there was not the 
slightest departure from that dignity and self-respect wliicli mark" 
his character and conduct on all occasions. Sternly, yet w ithouf 
the least*oi)pearaiice of buUmm in phrase or gesture,** Jjg tQJopled 
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tUe insinuations of Ilk > atagonlst uiuior liis feet, anil liuried back liis 
pointless darts in seorn upon him. — Maintaining only, and strictly, 
a position of defence^ he left his assailant to pursue his remedy in 
the mode best suited to his puipgses or inclinations. Ills remarks 
occupied about two hours in the delivery, — during which time the 
most profound silence reigned throughout the immense crowd of 
listeners. Every eye was fixed on him, with a stirlcss and absorbing 
atjention. lie stood like Demosthenes, on a very similar occasion, 
in the Aveopagiis — pouring forth the precepts of an elevated patri- 
otism, and Imrling the shafts of indignant innocence aguinst' 
ifEschines, his a^t?user. Perhaps there is no other example in 
ancient or v'^odern history more aptly illustrative of tlfe scene in 'the 
Senate chamber, w hether we regal’d the vindictive malignity of the 
Lccuser,.-^t the triumphant vindication of the accused. The scene 
will be long remembered by all who witnessed it ; and we tnist it 
will convince party leaders that the aspirations of personal ambition 
are not teJ be advanced by menace,^nor measures of policy carried 
by malignant invective rnd empty dcelam&tion.” • 

• t 

This was the opinion of a partizan it is true : but 
, j>vcn with all allowance for the high colouring in 
which partizanship too often indulges, this surpassed 
all my previous experience in matters of this descrip- 
tion. I went to the Senate strongly impressed with 
the most favourable expectations from Mr. Calhoun ; 
and, agi*eeing much more nearly in h'is general views 
about the imj)oliey of protecting duties for trade, and 
the 'mischievous influence of irresponsible banks, 
thanovith his' .opponents, who were advocates of high 
tariffs, ifiid an almost unlimited issue of pai)ei‘-raoney, 
my prepossessions would assist, raiher than retard, a 
favourable opinion. But with all these appliances, 
truth cOmpeds me to say, that I was gri(!vously dis- 
' appointed. Mr. Calhoun’s style of < speaking, is 
what would be called in England, c.loar, self-possessed. 
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and firm ; but Vf ith notMng approachftig to eloquence’, 
and the entire absence of all action, however gentle, 
the, monotony of tone, and the continual succession 
of emphasis on every sentence, made it tiresome to 
the eau after the first half hour. ’ By the monotonous 
voice and , perpetual emphasis, I was reminded 
strongly of Mr. Matthias Attwood, the member fiw 
Whitehaven; and bv Ac motionless attitude and 
passionless expression, I ‘was equally. nJminded of 
My. Grotci the member for London. As far as 
persuasum may be considered a tcst*of success, 

I could not learn, in anj' quarter, of this he|||g the* 
effect of Mr. Calhoun’s speech on an^ single indivi- 
dual — and I do«not wonder at it. 

Mr. Clay (ollowpd Mr. Calhoun, and* spoke at 
still greater length — about three hours. He pro- 
fessed to labour^ under indisposition ; and ,his 
admirers said he ivas not in good voice ; hut making 
all allowance for these drawbacks, his effort appeared" 
to me hardly more successful than Mr. Calhoun’s. 
He had the advantage, no doubt, of more graceful 
elocution, more varied intonation, and moi^ easy and 
unconstrained qction. But with all this, it was 
what would be thought in England a third or 
fourth rate sp;cch, such as might he delivered by Sir 
James Graham^ Mr. Poulett Thomsyn,* or Mr. 
Clay, of London, clear* amf intelligible, and^ so’me- 
times impressive ; but having nothing of the higher 
chafacteristics /)f oratory in if. And yet, by Mr. 
(.’lay’s partizans, this speech .was said “ to have siu*- 
])asscd all that was ever delivered, in ancient or* 
modem time/, in any age or in any country !” .So 
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excessive is the exaggeration in which all parties 
seem here to indulge. ' 

Colonel Preston of I^outh Carolina, rose at .the 
dose of Mr. Clay’s spieech, to reply to some unjust 
aspersions, as he considered them, on the political 
conduct of the Nullifiers, as they were called, of the 
stikte he represented. He spoke for about half an 
hour, With his arm in a sling and still sufl^ring 
from a recent accident by which he had been hurt. 
His language, emphasis, gesture, and ac;tion, ware 
more elegant thauieithcr of those who preceded him ; 
and III speech was, to“ my judgment, by far the 
most eloquent'and impressive of the day, and might 
be compared with a speech of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Holland, 'or aiiy, other of the, mor.o inipassioncd 
speakers of the old English school. 

Mr* Webster having moved tj?e adjournment of 
the House, had the possession of the floor, as it is 
called, for the next day, on which he spoke for four 
hours, from one to five, but without concluding j and 
resuming his argument on the following day, at one, 
he closed about four j thus making a speech of seven 
hours, on the main question in de\>ate, namely the 
merits and defects of the ruh-treasurj' bill, fropi which 
the speeches of the others were- merelii episodes, or 
digressions,, for the settlement of personal disputes. 
A speech of seven hours would be deemed of intol- 
erable" length in England; but hc;rc it is not at all 
unusudl for a speaker to occupy ihe .floor for three 
days in^the session, speaking four hours in each ; for 
no sort of restraint seems to be phiced on the orator, 
who may wander over every topic that ‘his mind siig- 
gesti’, s'.icl no one rises to call him to order, *or bring 
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him back to the question, however tar he may* 
wander from it. *An instance was mentioned to me 
of till) late John Randolph, senator from Virginia, 
speaking for twelve ‘hours in succession, from one in 
the afternoon to one on the following morning. By 
the constitution, the Congress must expire on the 3d 
of March, at midnight, in the secondyear after its beiilg 
olectCiji ; and as some mdasurc was before the Senate 
which wanted only the third reading,* add which 
Mrji Randolph desired to defeat, he spoke‘lagainst 
time, and continued on his legs till "the Congress had 
expired by law, at one in*tlfe morning of the 4N;h of ' 
March ; by ‘which the measure was of ’course extin- 
guished. • . * , 

Mr. Websten is, and T thinkly justly, considered 
to bo the most powerful orator, the best reasoner, 
and the most sounebjudging of all the senatorial aor 
representative body ; yet even ho, I think, is greatly 
over-rated. The doctrine of high duties, tariffs, and ’ 
protection tor domestic manufactures, so long exploded 
by all the best writers on political economy in 
Europe, (French, Italian, and German, as w^ell as 
English) is dear, to Mr. Webster, and he lauds it as 
the keystone of the American system. Bank mono- 
polies, and the possession of thejmmense power oyer 
prices and exchanges, which such monopolies ^ivo 
to those who enjoy them, appear to him wditjesome 
and beneficial to trade. lie is what in Ehgland 
woul^ be called Aruly Conservative ; and if he* ivere 
in the English House of Commojis, he woijjd act 
with Mr. Matthias Attwood, Mr. Alderpian Thomp- 
son,’ Mr. George ‘Robinson, Mr. Aaron .Chapman, 
and Mr. George Frederick Young, on all qlI^st^bns 
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doubt, a more' able man tlian any of these, and a 
far better speaker. Indeed, he mfay be justly called 
a statesman and an orajor, and in both these c’upu- 
cities he seemed to me tar superior to Mr. Clay or 
Mr. Calhoun ; the former of whom entertains all 
Mr. Webster’s contracted views about the tariff and 
bonk monopolies ; while the latter is the gentleman 
who declared “that the slatery^of the blacks w|is the 
most perfect guarantee of freedom for the whites 
and whQ'had such just conceptions of this freedom, as to 
declare, that “♦if. the whites of South Carolina could 
but catch an abolitionist \^ithin their borders, they 
would hang him up without judge or jury.” But 
that the partisans of Mr. Webster might not be 
behind those of hj^r. Calhbun aud Mr. Clay, the fol- 
lowing were the eulogiums of the two Washington 
papers of the day following, March 14th. The 
Washington Chronicle says ; 

“ Mr. 'Webster, concluded his speech on Tuesday in opposition to 
the sub -treasury. It is regarded as one of the greatest efforts of 
his life — ^portions of it, certainly surpassed any thing we have heard 
or read, '('he battery he opened upon Mr, Calhoun, it must be 
admitted, was overwhelming,^^ 

f 

The National Iiiteir»[^encci of the safne date, 
which is generally one of the most subdued of the 
public jouimals in its « tone of p^raisc or censure, 
says, , 

Mr. Webster concluded yesterday, in thte Senate, bisjl great 
speech — we may say the greatest of all his speeches — on the Con- 
stitutioif and the Union, their origin, powers, and obligations. The 
solemnity and eloquence of his close were a^ impressive and ’SOul* 
stinging a? his argument had been transcendent and unanswerable. 
In[saying thus much of this extraordinary^ speech, there is r.ot one 
of the crowded auditory wliich heard him, who w’ill deem the 
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praise too higfli; nor one of hi.Si distinguished f^ers, however enii-, 
nent, w’ho will consider it as derogating from his own just claims to 
distinction as a statesman .or an orator.” 

Kow, although tills great’eflfort of Mr. Webster’s 
would have been thought a good speech in either 
house of Parliament, or at any public meeting in 
England, it certainly would not be described in terng^ 
of such extreme eulogy jjs is here bestowed upon it. 
ft-wa^ far inferior *to speeches delivered, in every 
session in Epgland, by such speakers as Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Brougham in the upjiey house) and by 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. O’Counell, Lord Stanley, and 
Mr. Shiel ip the lower house ; and the only w'ay in 
which I could account^or this extravagant praise of it, 
was to attribute it partly 4o the bias which.pafrtisan- 
ship gives to all opinions, and paMy to the want of 
familiarity with* higher models of excellence than 
those by whom they are surrounded. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Webster is rather 
above the middle size, and presents tile figure of a 
powerfully athletic man. 'His complexion is very 
dark, as much so as that of the darkest Spaniard, and 
his full hair is jet black. His countenance is strik- 
ing ; but from his large dark eyes, full overhanging 
eye-brow's, and curl of the’ lip, the expression is not 
that of kindness or benevolence. It is said, tluft a 
friend once remaA:ed to •him, the impression which 
his countenance had conveyed to a skilful physiog- 
nomist ; and his answer was, *< He is right— there 
is hardly a man trreathing, perhaps, who by nature is 
inore disposed to the indulgence <Jf strong plssions 
than myself ; aad it requires the constant 'exercise of a 
strong mcfral restraint, and the greatest vlgiliqjc^to 
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'prevent these passions gettirg the mastery over me.” 
So much the greater merit and honour „in the victory 
which he thus obtains over his nature. 

A similar storj' to t^iS is told o( General Washing- 
ton, with whom Mr. Webster will not be ashamed 
of being compared. With all his great qualities as 
4 :^ soldier and statesman, and with the undoubted 
purity of his conduct in public and private life, in 
which hc/.w^ equally fre,e from every thing th&t was 
either cerrupt, sordid, or mean, General^Washington 
was, nevertheless^ extremely subject to violent ebulli- 
tions of anger, though he almost instantly struggled 
to subdue them ; and when an English painter who 
took his portrait, Gilbert Stuart, remarked to him 
that his head and countenance indicated the posses- 
sion of strong paljsions, he made an" answer similar 
to that qf Mr. Webster, and lamented its truth. 

*In the House of Ileprcsenlatives, though the 
numbers are greater than in the Senate — there 
being 24-1- meihbers instead of 52 — each State sending 
a number proportioned to its population, in the ratio 
of one member to every 47,000 persons, according to 
the last census — ^yet the prominent speakers are fewer 
in number, and less eminent in reputation. The more 
distinguished members of the House of Representa- 
tives aro, indeed, almost sure to become members of 
the Senate,'’‘which thus distils, as if were, the essence 
of the elected body, and absorbs it into itself. There 

are, however, in the lower house a number of , men 
■ ^ I 

of fair talents, and r^pectable powers of orator\', 

especi&lly amon^ the legal mem^bers, who form, 

perhaps, a Inajority of the whole Kumber. Mr. 

Jolsn puidcey Adams, the ex-Bresident, and son of 



the third President of the United States, is the most 
eminent and^rem^rkable man in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at present ; and it is something new to 
sec an individual taking his’se^it among the represen- 
tatives of the people, who had occupied the highest 
post of power, as President, but who, in descending 
from that high office, was content to merge hims^df 
into the great body of citizens, and to become, again 
fheir* member. Mi*. Adn.ms has be^n an public 
life since hej was fifteen, being then secretary to his 

father. He has filled the office of ambassaddr at several 

• • 

foreign courts of Kurope ;« at home he has been Secre- . 
tary of Stafo, Senator, President ; and he is now a 
Representative, at the ago of - seventy. He is admitted 
to be the most learned of all.the public men of .America; 
adding, however, to *his book-learhing, an extensive 
knowledge of the world, and experience in public 
affairs ; but the noble stand he has always taken 
against Slavery, causes him to be an object of distrust, -<■ 
if not of hatred, to those members who* desire to per- 
petuate that degrading institution ; and therefore he is 
more frequently annoyed and interrupted in his pro- 
ceedings than he would be if less firm and less consis- 
tent in his coursd. His habits arc peculiar : he has 
risen every morning of his life for the last forty 
years, i| is said, at four o’cldek in the moraing, 
lighting his own fire in the A'intcr at thai hour, and 
in the summer taking an early daylight wall? ; and 
before the hour of the meeting of Congress arrives, 
whicK is noon, he has usually performed a good day’s 
work. He has ^ept a full record,* it is asserted, of 
all -the most interesting events of the’ times, and 
especially* those of which, though relating tv?.,puJllic 
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.said to* know the scefet history 
and vvqi’l^g';.'and itds added t'Ji^t hci has no less 
than seventy-five ftdio manuscrijit volumes of this 
description, written wjtll his own, hand. 1 had* the 
pleasure of seeing him often, in interchanges of 
visits during my stay at Washington, and can testify 
the great extent of his general information, his 
humane and liberal principles, his fine clear, intellect 
and vigor/)us mental po%ycr, and his very chfrerful 
and agreeable manners. , 

The *ab50rption of the public interest by the 
.proceedings of the Senatc-^in consequence of the 
Sub-treasury bill, the great measure of tjie session, 
being now before that body — prevented any business 
, of importance being doneoin the House of Repre- 
sentatives beyond* mere matters of courSe ; and it 
often happened, while the great speakers w^ere engaged 
in the Senate, that the members of the other house 
crowded to hear them, so that their own assembly 
became deserted. No public business can be 
legally transacted by either House unless there is a 
quorum j but that quorum, instead of being, as it is 
with US', forty for the Commons and five for the 
Lords, must consist of an actual * majority of the 
whole number of the as;.embly, namely, out of 
.52 senators, and 123 out of the 244 repires^tatives. 
If in any counting of fh - 'members, however, that 
number does not appear, the house is nt^^ereforc of 
necessity adjourned -as with us; but^the Speaktjr is 
required to wait until, by the addition of other riiem- 
bers, die quorum may be completed ; as there are 
persons in attendance, or ne.ar at hand, who may be 
suiB;m(^ed* for the purpose. The trick, therefore. 
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of “ cuuntiiig Out tIic house”-^so often and so unwor- 
thily reWwd to^by the ministers' in*^ England, to get 
rid, of disagreeable motions, which they are either 
ashamed or afraid to opposd openly, and desire to 
“ burke,” as it is called, by a maineuvre — is not 
therefore resorted to here. 

The most solemn of the proceedings that we ^t- 
^nessjd in the House of Rejiresentatives, were tlie 
funeral ceremonies attending the deathT ot* two of its 
members ; ‘one, the late Mr. Cilley, k:^Ie^ by Mr. 
Graves in a duel, which has been already adverted 
to ; and the other, a member from the same State,* 
who died* from natural illness, just three weeks 
afterwards. It is e rule of both Houses, that when 
any meml^er of either (lies, he ^hall be honoured * 
with a public, interment : and the custom is to 
adjourn both Houses for two days, when they meet 
to attend the funeral, in an united body, accom- 
panied by the President and all his cabinet, with heads ^ 
of deparments. The sum pf 2,000 dollars is appro- 
printed, in every such case, from the public funds, to 
defray the expenses : one item of which is,* to engage 
all the hackney-poaches of the city, to convey, free of 
cost, whoever chooses to attend the procession from 
the Capitol to the place of interment : and long as 
this tram of carriages alw'ays is, they are sui'c to be 
well filled gratuitous occupants. It is also usual 
for s oh^ Iffind in each House to make a’^lbraial 
ann^uil^mrat of the death, and the occasion is then 
taken to pronounce an eulogy on the decease^. As 
an illustration of the manners of the countn', and a 
fair sample of the, taste of such compositions; I 
subjoin the one pronounced in the House ot'R^re- 
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sentatives on this occassion, faken from the NationnI 
IntelligOncer of March l6, under l^ie of dinar)^ head 
of “Proceedings in Congress,” to which are appealed 
the resolutions which kre invariably adopted on the 
death of every member, without distinction. • 

• 

‘‘ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. * 

“ As soon as the House was orgafiizcd,this morning’ — ^ 

“ 3Ir. Evari^s, 'of Maine, addi’essed the Cliair in the following 
words • ^ I , 

“ Mr. Speaker : These badges of mourning, which we still wear, 

^denote that death has lately been in the midst of us. Again his 
arrow has flown ; and again has the fiital shaft been sent, witli 
unerring *aim, into a small, and already^ broken rank. It is my 
melancholy office to announce that, since , the dost adjournment of 
' the House of Representatives, Tiifiothy parvis Carter, then one of 
its members, from the State of Maine, has surrendered up to the 
Being wffio gave it, a life upon which many anxious hopes depended, 
and for whose preservation many an ardent prayer had gone up to 
the Father of all Spirits. He died last evening, at 10 o’clock, at 
his lodgings in this city, after a sickness of not very protracted 
duration, but of great and excruciating intensity of suflering and 
agony. The ways of a righteous Providence are inscrutable ; and 
while we boy^ in submission, we are yet oppressed with deep and 
solemn awe. 

“ Our deceased friend and colleague was A native of the State 
and the district, which, so lately, 'ae rep”esented in this* brancli of 
Congress ; ^d he, therefore, brought with him the confidence, 
largejy bestowed, of those wlio^liad known him from his earliest 
years. AYell did he deserve it. His cliaracter for p^ity, integi*ity, 
uprightness, morality, was fre^ from Bj>ot or blcni||^^ > His princi* 
pies were well founded. Loving the country of his birth, and its 
institutions, with all his heart, he pursued yitl fidelity sucli^mea- 
^ sures as^ his judgment deemed best calculS,ted to promote the 
welfare of the one, and the durability of the jpther. lie was a 
laWyer by profession — faithful, just, discriminating, attenrivc, humane 
in it^'pfdSitice. 
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Of manner#, mild, courfeous, alTable, and a temper kind, con- 
ciliating, patient, hc^ won respect and attachment, even from thofs^- 
who differed with him m matters of opinion ; and probably there 
lives not a human being who has i sipgle resentment, or one unkind 
recollection, to bury in his grave. He has gone, in the strength 
of his manhood, and the maturity of his intellect, the road that all 
must once pass. 

‘ — calcanda, scmcl, via lethi. ’ 

The ties that boundjiim to life are severed for ever, assail human 
* ties Aiust be severed. 

‘ Linquetida tell us, et domiis, et amans •• * 

Uxor ; iieque harum, quus colis, arbofum^ 

Ti‘, prajter iiivisas ciiprcsso^ , 

Ulla, brevem ^ominum sequetur.’ 

“ Although, when his eyes opened for the last, time upon the eartli 
and the sky, they fell noi upon h^s own native hills ; though the 
sod which shall co^er him will not freshen in the same influences 
w'hich clothe^ them in veiilure aiid beauty : . though he died far from’ 
his home, the companions and the brothers of his childhood were 
with him ; the sharer^of his joys, the solace of his griefs, stood by 
him ; and the hand which could best do it, assuaged the bitter 
pains of parting life. The last earthly sounds which fell upon 
ear wrere tones of sympathy, and kindness, and affection, and sup- 
port — tones which ceased not, «ven w^hen they vainly strove to 
pierce the cold and leaden ear of death. Tears shall flow copiously, 
and deep sighs be heaved over his lifeless form ; tfars not more 
scalding, sighs not deeper drawn, because mingled w ith any bitter 
recollections, any unavailing regrets. 

“ If human means could have availed — ^if devoted fraternal sym- 
pathy and care — if constant, abiding, self-sacrificing affection,” 
triumphing over exhausted qaturt, and bearing a feeble /rame, 
unconscious of W'Cariness, through long and painflil >«gils, could 
have saved his life, he wmild longahave been spared to*tte friends 
who now deplore •his death, and to the State and to the coimtry 
which he served. JTo that stricken^ bosom we proffer — alas ! how 
little will it avail !— our sincere sympathy and coiidoli^nce. He.* 
has gone from tUs place of earthly honours and Iftmian distiuotious^ 
to a seat i» that ‘ hous|p which is not made with hanejp^ ^te/iial in 
the heavens.' 

z 2 
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' “ As a token of our regard for his many virtues, and of our resjw'ct 
top his memory, I move the adoption of th(| resoKitions winch I 
now submit. 

• •• 

“ Sesolvedy That the inembf rs hnd officers of this House will attend 

the funeral of Timothy J. Carter, deceased, late a member of this 
House, from the State of Maine, at 12 o’clock, on Saturday, tlie 
17th inst. 

^ Resolved y That a committee be appointed to take onler for 
superintefiding the funeral of Timothy J. garter, deceased. 

“ Resolvedf That the members* and officers of this House will 
testify their HFespeot for the memory of Timothy J. Ca^-ter, by wear- 
ing crape on thfc left arm for thirty days. 

“ Resolved, That when this Hous^. adjourn to-day, it w'ill adjourn 
to meet on Saturday, the 17th inst. 

“ These resolutions were unanimously agreed to.” * 

' The meVnbers of, both Hduses arc paid at the rate 
of eight dollars per day for their attendance during 
the .session ; and a certain amount* per mile for their 
journeys to and from their homes to Washington ; a 
T'emuneration which is not sufficiently large to tempt 
persons to become Representatives or Senators for the 
salarj’ of the office j yet large enough to defray the 
actual cost, of their living, and not to make the dis- 
charge of the public business a pecijniary burden to 
themselves ; and as the pay, and travelling expenses 
j\f the members is defrayed out of the general revenue, 
no constitueijit body feels it to bear heavily on them. 
There i,s no* privilege enjoy i^d by them, as far as I 
could Ib&m, but that of franking ; but this is carried 
to a much greater extent than in England, yhe 
number of the letters they may send out or receive, 
=411 any ^ay, i^ unlimited j the weight of letters must 
Viot. exceed' two ounces ; but public documents ,ahd 
prinfed papers are sent and received without refer- 
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once to 'weight or ncin)aer. Thtf member is not 
obliged to .writf the whole of the directions in his 
own hand, as with us ; nor to put any date at all 
upon the cover: .but if dhy. number of letters are 
taken^to him, under < wo ounces each, and addressed 
by any other person, all that is required is that he 
should write the word “ free,” and add his signsUnre 
on any part of th^ cover, and this ensures* its free 
■ traitsit by post to every part of the coijntiry. 

^ Of th^ general society at WashingtOT, in the 
morning visits and evening parties hi the most 
fashionable circles, w& had a good opportunity of 
judging, during our stay among them. With more 
of ostentation, .there is less of hospitality and less of 
elegance than in New York ; and a sort of aristo» 
cratic airls strangely mingled with manners far from 
polished or refined. The taste for parties of pleasure 
is so general, however, that dissipation may be said to 
be the leading characteristic of Washington society 
and one sees this fearfully exhibited* in the paleness 
and languor of the young ladies, who are brought 
here from their homes to be introduced ipto fashion- 
able life. These arc seen in a state of feebleness 
and exhaustion,* from late hours and continued excite- 
ment, long before their iorms are fully developed, or 
their constitutions perfectly fofmed ; and fthile these 
ravages are committed on* their bodies?, their itiinds 
are neither cultivatqd nor strengthened, as tlie gossip 
and talk of tl^e morning is usually but a recapitula- 
tion of the adventures and occupations of the even- 
ing. During all our stay, in alf our visits, ^ do net 
remember a •single instance in which any literary or 
scientific^ subject 'Ras the topic of conv*crsfctie,n ; or 
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the merits of any book, or any author, the Subject of 
discussion. There seemed, in sho^t, united in the 
circles of Washington, all the pretensions of a metro- 
polis, with all the frivolity of a watering place j tuid 
the union was anything but agreeable. 

Besides the opportunities we possessed of seeing 
the Jargest assemblages at the President's drawing- 
room and at private parties, we attended a concert 
given by jVIadqme CaradoriAllan, at Carusi’s Saloon, 
where, it -was said, all the beauty and iashion of 
Washington tvere present ; and being advantageously 
seated, we had the best opportunity of observation. The 
female beauty was not to be compared, in number or 
degree, to that which we had sedn in similar assem- 
blages at Mew York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; 
nor was there nearly as much elegance of dress, or 
gracefulness and propriety of manner. The ladies 
were noisy and almost vociferous in their conver- 
^..tion, which is contrary to the general habit of 
American ladies, who are more tranquil and retiring 
in mixed society than the English ; and the men 
w'cre in general boisterous in their manners, with a 
greater attempt at playing the dandy or beau, than wo 
had before observed in our journey through the 
country. The concert-ri/um very large, and 
'ftie ladies were intermingled in all parts with the 
gentlemen ; yet the greater .number of these last 
stood up, even . during the pcrfonnance, while the 
ladies were seated behind and liesid^ them; many 
kept their hats on, and^a great nuniber came with 
s*''.ut wfilking-sticks ; so that w'hcn any part of the 
music was applauded, it was done b\ the loudest 
knocking of ‘these sticks against the floor, histead t)f 
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the clapping of hands.* * In the remote part of the 
room, 8ome.of t];te ladies stood, and the gentlemen, 
stiU desirous of being above them, then left the floor, 
and stood on the benches j'wbile behind these again, 
and nyar to the door, were two gentlemen seated on 
the ^'jp of the cleva^'id steps by which the candles 
w'ere lighted. Among the persons standing oi^the 
honchos, the figurt^ of •Mr. Clay, the great cj*ator of 
the Senate, and leader of the Whig-uonservative 
pijrty, was^conspicuous ; yet it attracted no‘j)articular 
attention, as if it were nothing upusual? The same 
sort of rudeness, disorder, and noise often occurs 
in the theatre, where, it is said, the boating of the 
walking-sticks , of ^thc audience on the pai'titions is 
sometimes so ,violepit, tlmt the house seems 1;o be hi 
danger of coming to pieces, if a minute or two 
more should el^se than the audience may think 
proper between the acts ; but in a concert-room, we 
had not expected such displays as this. The excu»8 
given for it was, that it was occasioned by the large 
admixture of southern and western people, who are 
less refined than those from the north an^ the east ; 
and also that the members, idle strangers, and 
visitor^, who make up ^such assemblages, come to 
them, rather as a. rendezvous, than for the sake of 
the performance, and therefiJre wish to be at their 

I * * • 

case. ' 

As the company,.thougl^ numerous, was composed 
of persons of J;he least personal beauty, the* plainest 
di'tsscs, and tl\p rudest manners, that we had before 
remembered to have seen congregated any ^ hero^i ' 
America, I ‘hatl imagined that it was not a. fair 
sTiecimcn of a Washington fashionable «s£cmbly ; 
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but all to whom i ventured to express this* opinion, 
corrected me by the assurance that, they had never 
before seen so brilliant an audience collected at a 

, t 

concert here ; and the leading journal of the follow'- 
ing day, the National Intelligencer of March 22, 
which spoke, it was believed, the general sense of 
thoso present, expressed its opinion in this short 
paragraph • — 

The concert given by Madame Cariulori Allan in this city on 
Tuesday, was attended by an audience never exceeded, either in 
brilliance or in numbers, on any su^h occasion in this city. To 
those who know the vocal power and musical talent of this accom- 
plished lady, we need not say that her performance gave the highest 

gratification to all present.” 

*• 

Madame Caraddri’s own pcrtormance gave, un- 
doubtedly, the highest gratification to all who heard it ; 
for, so accomplished a singer and musician as she is 
«auld scarcely sing anything that would not give delight 
to an ear having the slightest taste for sweet sounds ; 
but to those who, like ourselves, had often heard 
this charming lady at the opera, or in the concert- 
rooms of England, sustained by powerful orchestras, 
w'orthy of her own distinguished reputation, it was 
painful to witness the m(;agrcness of the musical 
assistance 'i’ceeived ])y her here ; the only instrument 
bein^ a pianb-forte, and !ho only singer, except 
herself,* •being Signor Fabj, who would sc^ircely 
have ventured to appear in an} concert-room in 
Europe. The performances of the evening were 
tksrefore all solos by Madame Caradori and Signor 
Eabj, in alternate succession. Madame Caradori’s 
songs. wevc these: “Una voce poco fa,” Angels 
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ever bright aud fair,” ‘^Ouvrez, c’esl nous,” “ SteK 
iiur auf,” “ lo I’ljdia,” and “ I’m over young to 
inar/y yet.” Signor Fabj, who could not take even 
so high a range as this, conteirted himself with sing- 
ing “ '\*iraviso,” “ Qui riposai beato,” “ Ah ! perche 
non posso pdiarti,” and “Amor di patria;” from 
Bellini, Bagioli, and Generali. The good-nat«re 
yf the audience wa» ceftainly evinced in this?, that 
they applauded heartily at* the end of»evbry piece; 
and to prevent all envy or jealousy among tbJb parties 
applauded, they gave an equal moasure of praise to 
each. The whole performance was over in about* 
an hour fr(«n the time of its commenedment. What 
surprised me at •first, I own, was this, that Madame 
Caradori T^llan, a lady Known aiyl honovfred by all • 
the courts of Europe, should have been so unjust toiler 
own high reputation, as not to desire to leave a better 
impression behind her, by singing at least some of the 
many excellent and beautiful pieces with which she ha?’ 
deli<rhted the hearts as well as ears of the first circles 
in Europe, and which her own recollection would 
have readily supplied : but she had probably dis- 
covered, by cxiioyiencc, that the standard of musical 
taste, in this portion of the United States, was such 
as would be best pleased with the productions shft, 
had presented to them^ and the audieivcc ’appeared 
to be so satisfied, as to leave no doubt tjiat she 
had judged correctlj*in this respect; what She did 
sing^ was execated with all the sweetness,* grace, 
and expression, •for which she is, so deservedly and 
universally admired. ' . 

*A remarksfble* instance of “ impressnjent,” pr-ac-'' 
tised. on Mrs. Wootl. the popular singer, had 
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preceded Maddme Caradoi*! Allan in her visit to 
America, was mentioned to me lieije, by one w'ho w'as 
present at the party. A General living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia, who had become suddenly 
rich, furnished a house in a costly manner, and gave gay 
parties. He had little else but his wealth,, however, to 
render them attractive ; his wife being especially 
untutored and unpolished, as he had married before 
he became rich, and both' were elevated to their pre- 
sent impjortance without the requisite jajrsonal qualih- 
cations to sustain . it. To render one of their parties 
■ more than usually popu'iai*, they invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood ariiong their guests ; these at first respect- 
fully declined, on the ground of, fatigue ; but they 
• were prestsed with so muclf earnestness, that they at 
length were subdued into consent. When the enter- 
taipments of the evening were fairly commenced, and 
several ladies among the visitors had sung, the hostess 
•tnvited Mrs. Wood to seat herself at the piano, as the 
company would be delighted to hear her beautiful 
voice ; but Mrs. Woo<l begged, with a very serious 
countenance, to be excused. At fii’st the astonish- 
ment created by this refusal was evinced by a dead 
silence, and a fixed stare ; .hut at length, the disap- 
^nointed hostess broke torth : ••“What! not sing! 
Mrs. Wood > why, it was for this tjiat I invited you 
to my p^rty. I should not have thought of asking 
you but for this and I .told all my guests that you 
were cfoming, and that they woid<i bear you sing I” 
“ Oh !” replied Mrs. Wood, with .great readrhess, 
•*^'that quite alters the case ; I was not at all aware of 
'' this, or I should not have refused ; 'but since you 
hav6«-jiiVited me professionally, T shall of course sing 
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immediately 1” “ That*S a good creature,” rejoinech 

the hostess, •“ I thought you eould not persist in 
refuging me.” So Wrs. Wood seated herself at the 
piano, sang delightfully, an<l, to the entire gratifica- 
tion of diostcss and guests, gave, without hesitation, 
every song ^he was asked for, and some were encored. 
On the following day, however, when the host ajid 
hostess were counting up the cost of their entertain- 
ment, (for, rich as they were, they had votdost their 
former regard for economy,) to their uttei^'conster- 
nation there came in a bill from Mr* Wood of 200 
dollars for Mrs. Wood’s* ‘•professional services ” at < 
the party of the preceding evening, accompanied by 
a note, couched in tpfms which made it quite certain 
that the demand would be legally enforced if attempted . 
to be resisted ; and, however much they were morti- 
fied by this unexpected demand, they deemed it nysst 
])rudent to pay it, and hold their tongues. • 

The hotels of Washington — at which stnmgers^ 
usually reside for a few days before tliey get into a 
boarding-house, if they intend a long residence in the 
city, or where they remain entirely if theif visit is a 
short one — are greatly inferior to those of New York, 
Philailclphia, or Baltimorp ; and the boarding-houses 
are still worse. I» both, the domestics are all ne^ 
grocs ; and in tjie latter, mostly slaves.^ They are 
generally dirty in their pbrsons, slovenly in thqir appa- 
rel, and unskilful anddnatteidive in their duties?. In 
the boarding-houses, the members of Congi’e'Bs, and 
othcl* inmates who use them, .occupy a separate bed- 
room, which they use for ofllce, bureau, receiving' 
rodnj, and sjll \ and on passing by those, when the dpoiv 
is open, one sees a* four-post bed without (flUioity or 
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furniture, the u^iper extretnifies oi' the posts not hein^ 
even connected by any frame work ; ^ndthe bed pushed 
close up .against the wall by the side, to leave the 
larger space in the rest of the room. A table covered 
with papers occupies the middle of the apartment, 
often with a single chair only, and that frequently 
a broken one ; and around on the floor are strewed, 
in thct greatest disorder and 'confusion, heaps of con- 
gressional documents, large logs of firewood piled up 
in pyrainids, the wash-bason and ewer, printed bopks, 
and a litter of unfplded and unbrushed clothes. 

The drawing-room of thc* hotel or boarding house 
is used by all equally, and is usually in bett4jr condition 
than the private apartments, thoilgh, even in these, the 
dust of the wood fires (unitersaHn AVashington,) the 
multiplicity of newspapers and other things scattered 
about, take away all appearance cleanliness or ele- 
gance. The eating-room is used for breakfast, din- 
•srier, tea, and supper ; and a long table, spread 
out the w'hole length of the room, is kept always 
laid, throughout the entire day and night. The 
process is^this : the table is first laid over night, for 
breakfast ; when this meal is over, however, the 
table is merely swept, so as to remove the crumbs, 
and the cloth, not being taken off, even to be shaken 
or folded up, is suffered to continue on for dinner, 
the' only precaution used, partaking at all of cleanli- 
ness, ^being that of laying the dinner-plates, which 
are ptri, on the moment breakfast is .vover, with their 
faces downward, so that they nia]j^not receive the 
^ust. * 

. Dinner is brought on at the appeintbd hour ; but so 
unac^peanted with comfort, or so indiflertmt to it, arc 
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the parties furnishing it, that no wtirm plates are* 
provided — iron foi;Jcs alone are u^d — the earthenware 
and^lassare of the commonest description, and often 
broken — indeed, articles thatVould be thrown away as 
worn out in England, continue to be used here, broken 
as they' are,, and no one seems to think of repairing 
or mending — while the provisions are of the pooijst 
kind, and most wijctcbedly cooked and prepared. 
The Wishes are all brought to table wij;hciit covers, 
and are consiequentlycold before the parties ai« seated, 
and, with the exception of now ayd.then, tiut very 
rarely, a gootl fish, (rock-fishtand perch) from the . 
river Potomac, we never partook of anijr' good dish of 
meat, poultry, cr vqg'etables’, during all our stay in 
Washington, tjioug^ not at all fastidious m our^ 
taste, or difficult to please in this ‘respect, prcfemng 
always the plain, and simple in food, as well as 
drink. The table-cloth used for breakfast and dinner 
remains on for tea, which is taken at the same lon» 
table, from common earthenware teapo’ts, broken and 
smoked by long standing before the fire *, and after 
supper, the same cloth still remains on |br break- 
fast the next morning, which is laid over-night as soon 
as the supper is done. 

The same hurry 4n eating was observable here as 
in all the other qitics we litul visited. The* boarders’ 
are rung out of bed by* a large and noisy hand-bell, 
at half-past seven, and at .eight the breiikfast is 
begun. Many •persons seemed to us to finislr in five 
minfltes, but none exceeded a.quartcr of an hour ; and 
the instant that any one had dohe* he rose up,*quitted 
the fable, p.n<I went into the drawing-room to rcadr 
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'the newspapers*; so that it liomctimos happened, tliat. 
at a quarter past c^ht we came^ down and found 
everj'body gone, leaving us in exclusive possession of 
the breakfast table. « At dinncs it was the same ; 
and the whole style and manner of living had a 
coldness and selfishness about it, which we could not 
approve. 
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Private friends in Washington — ^Judge White — Quaker dej^ta- 
tion from Philadelpliia — ^Attempted fraud on tlm Seneca 
Indfans — Practices of land-spe^Liulators towards tlijse people — 
Peculiar and remarkable personages in Washington — Mr. Fox,^ 
fclativc of •Lord Holland, tlic British minister — Mj^s. Madison, 
widow of the late ex-president — Privilege rtf fraffking conferred 
• on her by congress — English g^ntlc^en arriving in Washington 
— Practice of wearing arms — Itecklessness of character — * 
Instances t)f profligacy — Women and gamblers — Influence of 
slavery in produ^'ing i4iis state* of things — Ancedote of life on 
the western waters — ^Shamefjd indifference and sUer/je of the 
clergy — Dpmoitilizing^ffect of slavery ^n social life. ^ 


Among the individuals whose private fidendship we 
had the good fortune to cultivate and enjoy, white 
we were at Washington, none delighted us more by 
their intelligence, urbanity, and perfect freedom from 
that overweening assumption of national superiority 
and exclusiveness, which w’e had too often occasion 
to observe in others, than Judge White and his lady. 
These were fortunately inmates of the same hou^ 
with us, so that, our opportunities of copiiflunication 
were frequent and afcceptable. They w§re both 
from Tennessee, of which the judge is one X)f the 
senators. At* the last contest, he was onff of the 
can&dates put . in nomination for the presidency ; 
for though upwards of seventy years of age, 4he 
universal appreciation of the justness of his chaj'ao 
ter was such as to* overcome this objectioflt^rid he 
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'vvas thus very ♦3xtcnsively' supported, in ‘the States 
in which he was best known. ^ This reputation 
for integrity still occasions hirii to be the senator 
most frequently appealed to against acts of oppres- 
sion and injustice, whether committed by the^jovern- 
ment or by private individuals.* Several instances 
of, this became known to me, as the deputations that 
waited upon liim were often, received in the drawing- 
room, so /haf we had an opportunity of hearing- their 
statements. i 

One of these, a, deputation from Philadelphia, came 
, to seek his "counsel in (the* following case. They said, 
that about fifty years ago, some members of their 
body, the Society of Friends, Irving ,at Philadelphia, 

, considered, that as they ».vere occupying the lauds 
that once belonged to the Scnec^a tribe of Indi.ans — 
though tlicse lands were ceded by voluntary treaty, 
anA fairly and fully j)aid for — yet, as they, the 
■Quakers, had, many of them, grown rich by the occu- 
pation of the territory, through the improved condi- 
tion of it by themselves, tlicy felt it to bo tluur 
duty to take the Seneca nation under their especial 
protection, and do all they could to advance them in 
comfort and civilization. They had accordingly 
sent agents among them, prevailed on them to hold 
lands in severaltv, and to follow the arts of cultiva- 
tion'; and hdd so improved the adults, and so trained 
the children of the tribe, that the greater portion of 
them were now fixed as permanent qccupiers of the 

I 

* ThiSf venerable an.i yprlgbt man is sinte deceased, but Ills 
n^ne is held in universal estimation throughout the country ; and 

these remarks were written during my stay at^Waslii^gton, 
1 suffer ihdin to remain unaltered- 
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soil in the Western country, and werfc slowly, though 
steadily, £ulvancin^ onward in the same career. 

A Iraudulent attempt to remove these Indians still 
farther west, beyond the Mississippi, had recently 
been nutde known to them, and they had come on to 
Washingtoij to stop its further progress if they could. 
Some unprincipled land-speculators, white men and 
Americans, had bopn among them, and tried all 
{heir Wts to persuade them to part with their lands 
for^ given aum of .purchase-money, quite insg^ificant 
SIS compared with the real value of, the territorj' : hut 
neither misrepresentations, BlarUdishmentsTnor threats, - 
could prevail on the Indians to assent. » Failing thciT- 
fore in this, these speculators drew off, one bv one, a 
few of the most ignpranf of the tribe, and, by falsc» 
representations and false promises, got a very few to 
come with themliqfo, as a deputation from the Indjan 
tribe, bearing a treaty, assigning their whole terriforv 
to the speculators in question ; which treaty wtfS 
signed bf the said Indians, ^for and on behalf of the 
tribe, who, it was pretended, had deputed them. The 
Quakei*s, however, ivho suspected this story from the 
beginning;, sent some of their own members to the 
west, and ascertained front the mouths of the chiefs 
that they had never delegated their power to treat, tp 
any persons whatever ; — when they returned, bearing 
a protest against the alienation of their lands, and 
declaring their entire dissant from the pi^fended 
treaty in question. 

Ak all treaties are of necessity, sent by th^ Presi- 
dent to the Senate for their •approval, .it would Ml. 
withip the .power of Judge White, as qne of thalf 
Imdy, to give due exposure to this nefariou^hra-nsac- 
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tion, and thus the benevolent mission of these worthy 
Quakers — always engaged, in this country, as the 
members .of their society are in every other in which 
they exist, in doing good — would be crowned witli 
success ; though, for want of similar interventions 
of friendly parties, the poor Indians are, often plun- 
dered and pillaged by unprincipled and cunning 
speculxtors, who grow rich'»b)V-hc spoil, and pass 
from the completion of one successful aggression to 
the comtbencenicnt of another and a greater one, .till 
death, or cxpocuvc, puts an end to their wicked 
■career. * jl ’ 

Among the remarkable persons to be seen in 
"Washington, besides the President, lieads of depart- 
• uients, and members of bbth Rouses of Congress, 
the British minister, Mr. Fox, deserves mention. 
Th,is gentleman, a near relative of Lord Holland, is 
upw'ards of sixty years of age : he has the reputation 
being amiable, and learned j but he is so rarely 
seen, either in his own house or out of it, fhat it is 
regarded as quite an event, to have met with him. 
His appearance indicates feeble health ; and his 
habits are quite sufBcient to account for this. Instead 
of rising at four in the morning, like the cx-presi- 
^ent, John Quincey Adams, lie goes to the opposite 
extreme, of , not quitting his bed till one or two in the 
afteimoqn ; and he avoids ‘mingling with society, 
either' at home or elsewhere, an if it were naturally 
distasteful to him. ' Book-aucM'ms,'^which arc fre- 
quent here, sometimes jtempt him, hut scarcely' any- 
^tliing eW caij draw Kim out. He has the reputation , 
'of .being^,a great entomologist, and 'it is said that hi» 
greatocirhappiness consists in the frequent receipt of 
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cases of insects from the various parts of the worW 
in which he>has pither travelled or resided, or where 
he has friends or correspondents. His life is there- 
fore probably as happy, in* the solitude to which he 
seems voluntarily to have devoted himself, as that of 
men who geek their pleasure from other sources : 
but his influence upon society is absolutely nothing. 
-This furnishes a stiiiking contrast to his predecessor. 
Sir Charles Vaughan, who is regretted by most of 
th<J residents here, as he is described to ^ave beeir 
one of the most social, affable, fmailiar, accessible, 
and agreeable ministers 6v6r s.^nt to Ws^'l^ington from 
the court ef St. James’s, and, as such, this good quali- 
ties drew everybody* constantly around him. 

Mrs. Madron, ,the ^vidow of the esk-presideni 
Madison, is also one of the remarkable personages 
of the city, lliijugh past eighty years of age, slje is 

tall, erect, clear of sight, hearing, and intettect, 
most agreeable in manners, well dressed, and sritl 
really good-looking. She has resided in Washing- 
ton almost ever since it was first begun to be built ; 
and by lier extremely affable temper, an^ her kind- 
heartedness, has won the esteem of all parties. Every 
stranger who comes to ^V^ashington is sure to be told 
of Mrs. Madison, and informed that it is his duty to 
call, and pay hqr his respects ; so that hel* drawing- 
room is almost an opeif levee, from twelve ^ tw*o on 
every fine day, and ^tweeij the morning asitl afterr 
noon service of Sunday* As A personal coffiplimcnt 
to Herself, and as a mark o/ the high estimation in 
which she was held by the Congress, both ifoiiscfr of 
‘ that body poifferred on her, by a joint resolution,, the 
only privilege within their power to besto^^rfmely, 

2 A a 
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the right of frairking, or sending and receiving all 
her letters free of postage ; she being probably the 
only individual, and especially the only female, u,pon 
whom such a privilege -wsis ever personally conferred 
by an act of the legislature of any country. » 

During our stay in Washington, two J'mglishmen 
of gome distinction arrived here, but their stay was 
very short ; one was Lord Clare^icc Paget, a son of 
the Marquis tof Angleseaj wlio came to Norf«)lk in 
the Pearl' (Sloop of war from Bermuda, with despatclies, 
wliich he brought on from thence ; and the other was 
Lord Gosford, the laW governor of Lower Canada, 
who had comt here to confer with the '’American 
government previous to hi's going to Kngland. 

... The longer we remained hi Washington, the more 
we saw and heard of the recklessness and profligiwy 
whi^h characterize the manners both of its resident 
and 'ductuating population. In addition to the fact 
of' all the parties to the late duel going at large, 
and being unaccountable to any tribunal of law for 
their conduct in that transaction — of itself a suffi- 
cient proof, of the laxity of morals and the weakness 
of magisterial power — it was matter of notoriety, 
that a resident of the citvv who kept a hoai’ding- 
hpuse, and who entertained a strong feeling of resent- 
ment towardf! Mr. Wise, one of the members for Vir- 
ginia, went constantly armed with loaded pistols and a 
long bowie-knife, watching his e})portunity to assas- 
sinate him. He liad been foileil in the attempt, on 
two or ^three occasions,, by finding dhis gentlcj'nan 
armed also, and generally accompanied by friends ; 
^jt. though {he magistrates of the city were warnwl 
of this intended assassination, they were either afraid 
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to appreliend the ind>viduaU or from some other 
motive, declined pr neglected to do so ; and he accord- 
ingjy walked abroad armed as usual. 

Mr. Wise himself, as welhasmany others of the 
members from the South and West, go habitually 
armed into J;he House of Representatives and Senate ; 
concealed pistols and dirks being the usual instru- 
ments worn by thcAa beneath their clothes. ^On his 
recent examination before % committee«of >he House, 
h<k was asked by the chairman of the pbmmittc^ 
whether he had arms on his person, or not ; and, 
answering that he alwaj’s ttu*ried them, he was 
requested So give them up while the tcommittee was 
sitting — which iie did *, but on their rising, he was 
presented witR his arms, hnd he continued*constantl}fc 
to wear them as before. 

This practice af carrying ai’ms on the person is^ no 
doubt, one of the reasons Avhy so many atrociou^cts 
arc done under the immediate influence of passioifr; 
which, were no anns at hand, would waste itself in 
words, or blows at the utmost ; but now too often 
results in death. A medical gentleman, rf*esidcnt in 
the city, told me he was recently called in to see a 
young girl who had been ^hot at with a pistol by one 
of her paramours, the ball griizing her cheek with ja 
deep wound, and disfiguring her for yfc* ; and yet 
nothing whatever was 'done to the iiidividnal, *who 
had only failed by acaident, in his intention to destroy 
her life. In this city arc many establishments where 
youAg girls are»collected by .procuresses, and one of 
these was said to be kept by a young, man who had 
persuaded i>r*co<3rced all his sisters into prostitution? 
and lived on the wages of their infamy. The^ houses 
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are frequented ‘in open daf ; and haekney-coaches 
n^y be seen almost constantly before 'their doors. 
In fact, the total absence of all restraint upon - the 
actions of men here, either lej^l or moral, occasions 
such open and unblushing displays of recklessness 
and profligacy as would hardly be credited if men- 
tioned in detail. Unhappily, too, the influence of 
this is anore or less felt in th<i dotfcriorated characters 
of almost toll persons who come often to Washington, 
or live for a^long period there. Gentleman from the 
northern and eastern states, who before they left their 
•homes were accountc)!t moral, and even pious men, 
undergo such SL change at Washington, by a removal 
of all r^traint, that they very’ often eome back quite 
^altered characters, and, while they are ot Washington 
contract habits, the very mention of which is quite 
revolting to chaste and unpolluted-cars. 

^here can be no doubt that the existence of 
^avery in this district has much to do with creating 
such a state of things as this ; and as Wsishington is 
one of the great slave marts of the country, where 
buyers and sellers of their fellow'-creaturcs come to 
traflSc in human flesh ; and where nten, women, and 
children are put up to auction, and sold to the high- 
ejit bidder, like so many head of cattle ; this brings 
together such a collection of speculators, slave-dealers, 
gamhler?, and adventurers, * as to taint the whole 
social lifmospherc with their viw’s. All this is freely 
acknowledged in private conversatihn ; but when 
people Jalk of it tjiey speak in w'hjspcrs, and ‘iook 
arOiEind to see that no 'one is listening ; for it is at 
the. peril of, life that such things ^ afe ventured to be 
spoken publicly at all. 
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An instance of this •occurred not long since, in 
one of the steam-{>oats na’ igating the Western rivws. 
A ^ntleman who had been to the South, was 
describing to another, .n confidential conversation, 
his impressions as to the state of society there, and 
happened tp express his great abhorrence of gamblers, 
when a fashionably-dressed person in the same l[2Pat, 
^who had overhean^l this conversation, came up to 
the individual who had used these ei^ressions, and 
said, “ Sii^ you have been speaking disparagingly <Tf 
gamblers ; I am a gambler by, profession, and I 
insist upon your apologlzhig,^and retracting all you 
have said.” The person thus addresiied replied, that 
as the conversatiop*was confidential, and addressed 
only to his friond, wjthoift being intended fer any oth^- 
ear, he could not have meant any personal offence ; 
but as what had said was perfectly truo^ he 
could neither apologize nor retract ; whereupoii the 
ganxbler drew the concealed dagger, which almost 
every one in the South carries about’his person, and 
stabbed this individual to the heart. Ilis death was 
the immediate consequence, and yet no fqj’ther notice 
was taken of this affair, by the captain or any other 
of the passengers, except to land the murderer at the 
next toivn, where he passed unmolested, and ready 
no doubt, to repeat a similar atrocity. ^ * 

Even the clergy nfaintain a profound gilenbe on 
the subject of thesq enornjitics, and nevei* mention 
the subject ofislavery, in the'States where* it exists, 
cxcVpt to apologize for it,, or to uphold it; and to 
deprecate all the “schemes*,”* as they call lhei»> of* 
the abolitionists, for hastening the period of its ^pi- , 
hilation. So tolerant are tlie clergy of thfe^Sotith on 
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Envh*ons of Washington, scenery and views — Geor^toM’ii older in 
diTte than W^ashington — Climate of Washington extremely vari- 
able — Captain Smith’s and Jeffei*^)n’8 ^count of the climate — 
Last surv^ of, ^Washington in^ an excursion round it — X isit to 
the arsenal, and description of it — Visit to the navy -yard of 
Washing! m-r-Description of its resourcejJ* and ii\>rks — llethrn 
to the city of thoi C 9 >pitol — Battles of the giants and the pig- 
mies — Last Sunday passed at tho service in the Capitol — Admi- 
rable sermon of the Ref. Dr. Fisk — Excursion to Alexandria 
across the PotoiAac — Embryo city of Jackson, near Washington 
— Sale of lands for nonpayment of dixes—j Singular names of 
new-se'ctled estates — History ai^d description of Alexandria — 
Museum and relics ijf General Washington— Mount Vernon, 
the family seat and tomb— Disinteriiicnt of General Washing- 
ton’s corpse — Veneration for Washington and Lafayette — Native 
Iddians seen at Washington — Farewell Visits bn leaving the 
ci^\ 

The environs of Washington, though not inviting in 
winter, must be agreeable in the spring and autumn. 
The broad Potomac, a mile and a half across w here 
it receives the tributary Anacosta, and still widen- 
ing below their confluence, is a very noble object, from 
e^xry elevated point of view. • The long bridge 
across it, exceeding a mile, though at the higher part 
of the river, has a very picturestiuc effect. Tlic 
hills oh'thc other side gf the ^Potomac, within the 
district of Columbia, arc w^cll wooded«; and those in 
Maryland, on the other side of the Anacost?^ are 
really beautiful small town of Alexandria, on 

the Virginijni side of the Potomac, is \isiblc from 
Washiui^ton, the distance being six miles only ; and 
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Georgc-Town, which rfiay be calletl a suburb of 
VVashington,* thoygh a separate city, is but a con- 
tinugLtion of the latter, there being an almost unbro- 
ken line of houses connecting the two. George-Town 
is oklci^than Washington, having its name from the 
king of England, long before the revolution, and 
that name being still retained. It is compaetly 
^uilt, and not strag^in^ like the younger city. Its 
population is estimated at* about 10,0(JO,Hbut it is 
diminishing in opulence and consideration.* It once 
enjoyed a direct trade with the West Indies; and 
many ships came to its port, a§ well as to Alexan- • 
dria, from rarious parts. But both thftse places have 
suffered by a divcj*sion of their trade into other 
channels, especially since ?*ail-road^ openedT from tho» 
interior of the Maryland and Virginia direct to Bal- 
timore, have mad# that place the great emporium of 
ooramcrce for this part of the South. At Ged^gc- 
Town is a large Catholic college, under the direcfidli 
of very learned and skilftjl Jesuits ; as well as a 
monastery and a nunnerj', both well tilled ; the pro- 
fessors of the Catholic faith abounding in* this quar- 
ter, from Baltinjpre having been originally founded 
by a Catholic nobleman, and the religion having there 
taken root, and spread extensively all around. , 
The line of saparation between Washington and 
George-Town, is a stream called Rock Crack, into 
which a smaller strcain called Goose Creek,* inters. 
Mr. Thomas Mnore, in one of his epistles from Wash- 
ingt(^#, takes a poetic licensa witlj this latter |tream, 
when he says — 

“ Aud ylJtt was Goose Civek once, is Tiber ^iiow,” 
because, though it answered his purpose to 'Vim the 
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sharp and pointed satire conveyed in this line, it does 
not happen to be correct. Goose Creek is still Goose 
Creek, as it ever has been : Tiber is another stream 
altogether, and is fosnii under -that name, in the 
old maps of Maiy-land, before Columbia was 'made a 
district, or the city of Washington was laid out. 
It is very insignificant, it is true, (though even the 
Tiber «of Rome, by the w‘ay, *is an insignificant 
stream wkerl compared with the Potomac of Wash- 
*ington.) It rises in the hills of IMarylaiid, just be- 
yond the boundajiies of Washington, flows nearly 
• through the centre of, the* city in a small rill, which 
runs underneath the Pennsylvania avenue, and 
comes out of an arched conduit a, little to the west of 
/he Capitol, where^ it joins "^a branch of t)ic Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, and empties itself with it into 
the,,Easlern River. < 

The climate of Washington is complained of by 
{fii parties. In the winter the cold is as severe as it 
is at Boston, though the winter is of shorter duration ; 
and in the summer the heat is as great as it is in the 
West Indies ; w'hile in the spring and autumn the 
sudden os<^llations from one extreme, to the other are 
most trying to the const 'tution. There is a piercing 
quality in the cold winds sweeping across the rivers 
and marshe§, which is most disagreeable to encoun- 
ter ; and from which we suffered severely ; for when 
we arri^'ed from Baltimore on the 26th of February, 
the groimdwas covered with snow ; and the pavements 
of brick, or the side-canseways, were, on the shady 
sidfe' of the streets, literally sheeted with smooth ice. 
Yet before yre left, on the 26th of March, we had 
had suckf^heavy rains, as to make the streets impass- 
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able puddles ; such excessive heat ac to make cloth 
clothing disagreeable ; and such clouds of white 
dust in the badly macadamized roads of tlje avenue, 
as to blind and chpke one fit the same time ; while, 
to make the variety complete, yve had ph some days 
fogs as dense as in England. 

Captain Smith, in his account of the Chesapeake 
bay, Avhich was dreyvn uip and presented to jQueen 
Anne? says, “ In this country the sun\pier,is as hot 
as ,in Spaiiv and ,the winter as cold as in Ffance oF 
England;” and he adds, “In thc.year f6()7 was an 
extraordinary frost in ntoSt parts of Europe ; and . 
this frost \vas found as extreme in Virginia. But 
the next year, for e%ht or* ten days of ill weather, 
other fourteen, days^ would be as summer.”* Ani^ 
Mr. Jefferson, in his “ Notes dh Virginia,” says, 
“ The extreme*s^of heat and cold, of 6® below 
zero, and 98“ above, are distressing.” He adds, 
that “in the year I 78 O the Chesapeake bay -was 
solid from its head to the mouth of* the Potomac. 
At Annapolis, where it is five miles and a quarter 
over between the nearest points of land, tjie ice was 
from five to seven inches thick quite across, so that 
loaded vyaggons went over^it.” Severe colds, rlicum- 
atism, intermittent fevers, and agues, arc tlie natural 
consequences of such extremes* as these. * 

Our last survey of Washington was m^le ih a 
carriage -drive arounjl its whole extent during a 
delightful day, ihc 2!2d of March, in which*we tra- 
versG(J nearly evgry part of it^; and closed our excur- 
sion ivith a visit to the Arsenal fod the Navy-ya»d. 
The, aspect of •the city is certainly unlike that of an)i 
other in the world. * In some places new h&jjserf are 
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building, as if k: were a plage just rising ilito being; 
while in others, there are whole terraces and groups 
of houses completely in ruins, as 'if it were a ^lacc 
that had long been ahantloned to .decay. One group 
of these was' go conspicuous, that the facetious friend, 
in whose carriage we made the excursion, had long 
sii^c called it “ The Ruins of Baalbec and at 
a distance, the range of builf^ngs in this grou}) 
was sufligicxitly dilapiiLatetl to look ruinously ])ic- 
'luresquC. The cause of this siijjgular ..contrasty of 
a rising anct a falling city existing on the same spot, 

. and at the same time, is* this ; the lots or parcels of 
ground for building on, having been mqst injudici- 
ously sold by the government to different speculators 
^at diffe’rcKt times, without »any condition of building 
up first the groufids near the Capitol, ' before the 
remoter parts were built upon — each siieculator has 
moA^c an attempt to draw the population towards the 
particular quarter in which his lots were situated. 
Some thus built up fine terraces near the river, and 
these were let cheap, to <lraw inliabitants ; but a 
counteraction was soon produced by some rival sjiccu- 
lator, who built another group in some other quarter 
of the spa^ laid out for the city. Kach of these have 
been therefore successively inhabited and abandoned ; 
and many are now, not merely without tenants, even 
of die poorest kind, but tailing to pieces for want of 
repaiit,«,the owners not^ thinking them worth that 
expense, as they have no hope V f receiving any rent 
for them. Add to this, that between these distant 
greups* the way is bften over marshy and always over 
.miserably barren and broken ground^ and some 
idea m^ be formed of the sort 'of living wilderness 
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which many parts of W ashington •exhibit, though 
from many points^ of view it looks less scattered, than, 
in traversing it, one finds it to be. 

Ever since then days olF Moore, who described 
Washington as 

“ The^ famed metropolis, where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses-— obelisks in tree.s,” 

this strange intenllixtifrc of city and wilderness has 
been\ho most characteristic feature of tlfe place; and 
for many years to <;omc, it will still continuc^o be “ tKc 
city of magnificent distances,” as At is facetiously 
called by its inhabitanlsr Washington shoulcL 
ever be made either a commercial or*manufacturing 
city, its outlines wquld sooii be filled up ; but of this 
there is no immedijite ][}rospect : though ‘in* half g, 
century hence it may become the seat of both ; and 
the banks of th% Potomac be as thickly people^ as 
those of the Clyde or the Mersey. •> 

The Arsenal of Washington is an intercsting-sptJt. 
Placed at the confluence of the two rivers, Potomac 
and Anacosta, it has an open and extensive view, 
both up the two separate rivers and down their united 
stream. The interior, which is like a garrison, is 
remarkably neat and convmodious, and all the work- 
shops and storehouses arc in the best condition. 
Through the pqlite attention of the superintendent. 
Captain Ramsay, who accompanied us, w^ haH an 
opportunity of inspecting evpry thing at leisure j and 
saw enough to satisfy us that the Americans are not 
heliipd any nation in Europq in their ready adoption 
of all improvements that arc introduced in the fotmd- 
ing.pf lar^ pieces of ordnance, the making of sipajl 
arms, or the manufacture of the other muflitiohs of 
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war. The artiS»ans employeil are among the most 
skilful that can be procured ; many of them are paid as 
high as five dollars, or about a guinea, a day, these b^ing 
occupied in constructing" models ) and their .work- 
manship surpassed, in skill and beauty, anythat ‘1 
remember to have seen in this line. , 

1^. may show the extent of patronage bestowed by 
the government of the United States on inventions 
which' the}' dVom valuable-for warlike operations, to 
mention IJie fact, that a Captain Bell, of tbsir sem-iee, 
was recently paid ,‘20,000 dollars out of the public 
•funds for a very simple anti almost obvious improve- 
ment, by substituting a vertical worm or- screw, to 
elevate and depress heavy piece.s of artillery with 
greater eaSe and precision than (!ould>be eflected by 
the wooden quoins formerly used for that purpose; 
the. effect of which improvement h to enable the 
person firing the cannon to take his deadly aim with 
greater precision. 

How liberally the arts of destruction arc rewarded, 
compared with the arts of preservation, one need not 
visit Ameiyca to learn. All Europe furnishes many 
striking examples of the same kind ; but while 
such is the perverted taste and judgment of mankind, 
that the warrior, whose life is devoted to the slaughter 
of his fellow^men, shall be crowned with honours and 
rewards-,— while the schoolmaster who instructs them, 
shall pine in neglect and, obscurity — who can wonder 
that it is deemed leSs honoural le to save than to 
destroy f 

The Navy. Yard is a much larger establishment 
than the A^nal. It is higher up ofi the Eastern 
branch, /^r Anacosta river, and is'^under the superin- 
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tendence of Commodores Patterson. ‘No ships wer^ 
building in it* at t!^e^time of our visit : but the large 
shedf or ship-house, under which the Columbus 74 
was buUt, was still standing,* and perfect in its kind. 
The most interesting processes we saw here, were 
the forging, of the large anchors for line-of-battle 
ships ; the welding the links of the great chain-cable 
for the first-rate slSp of war, the Pennsylvania, of 
130 ^uns ; and the manufacture of ithc* cooking- 
houses, or oaboosQs, and iron tanks for wat^f, all f^ 
ships of war, as well as the machinery for making 
blocks. Although the &dck-yards of England are < 
more extensive than this at Washington, and employ 
a greater, number pT men,* (the number employed 
here beings about 200 af present) ; yet the* worka^ 
executed here, in every department, appeared to me 
as perfect as at JPortsmouth, or any other of yur 
great naval ports. Many of the leading workmen, 
indeed, were English ; and the person who condurtCft 
us through the dificrent departments was a native of 
Devouport, and had served his apprenticeship in the 
dock-yard there ; but he said, the wages p»,id to able 
workmen here were so much higher than the same 
class could obtain in England, that he considered 
himself to be twice* as well off here as if he had 
remained at hon^e, and was very happj' Si ha'vnng 
made the change. * , 

On our return by |he Capitol, we heard tliat the 
Senate was stiH in debate upon the nevef-ending 
topi6y)f the Sulvtreasury Bill ; but conceiving that 
all that could be said on either sicle had been already 
exhausted— ifol* the measure had been under debatg 
in the Senate for a ^eater number of days tl^n there 
voi.. I, * 2 B 
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‘are members of that body,'%ind these are fifty-two — 
we did not stop, though, according to* tlie National 
Intelligencer of the following morning, Marc^^ 
the contest was severe; for it is thus characteristi- 
cally described : ' '' 

« 

•/.The War of the Giants. — The debate among the great 
men ofjthe Senate still continues, aijd eoj^imios to be distiiignishtal 
by passages of^ arms, of unexcelled skill and ability. Yt|;;terda^ , 
♦Mr. CaUn*ifn and Mr. Webster encountered, and held a large 
audience w’lapt in admiring attention to fhe eonffict for sef’eral 
hours.’’ " «• 

•• f 

We had le;^rnt tci estimate at its proper value, 
however, this exaggerated style of dest‘riptioii, and 
boreoilr disappointment nv^ekly"; as ^ well as the loss 
of a scene which ebntrasts well with the former, and 
which, by way of appendage, might' be called “ tlie 
battle of the pigmies,” This scene took place on 
day in the House of Representatives, and 
is thus described by the same paper. 

‘‘Mr. Boon commented wltli very great severity on Mr. Halsted^s 
speech of yesterday, and avowed his intention “ to skin” that gentle- 
man. He said hi.s speech evinced the advantage of being high- 
born and college-bred ; characterized hs strain of langi\ 9 .ge as low 
and vulgar, and every way unworthy of a representative ; referred 
to Mr. Hab^ed’s consumption of pens and papier, as being ton times 
greafter than 10s own ; he rem^j Kod, upon hfs dress, as being that 
of a dandjs &c. ;.and concluded by comparing the whole .speech to 
butter chftmed without a covee, which '^plished on all around,” 8tc. 

n 

We passed our last Sunday in, Washingtyn, in 
attending divine ^r'vice in the House of Represen- 
,tafives at the Capitol. . it had been ctnifounced. that 
the Rq,'^. fir. Fisk, president of the Wesleyan Con- 
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fcrence 0 / Connecticut, ^as to preaCh there to-dayj 
and the wealiier l|)ejng beautifully fine, the preacher 
cmi^jcnt, and the place very popular, a crowded 
audience was assembled, and 4he scene was impres- 
sive and imposing. It was curious to see nearly all 
the representatives’ seats occupied by ladies ; while 
members of both Houses crowded around in d;he 
passages and avenuJis, atid the galleries were filled 
with strangers. The preacher occupied^the chair of 
the Speaker or piicsideut of the assembly v *and tUe 
service consisted of the usual succession of the hymn, 
the extempore prayer, tlie lessons, and the sermon. 
This last w«as a very able and beautiful discourse, on 
the worcU of the psalmist,’ “ Tbe Lord reigneth ; 
let the earth rejoice ; let ^the multitude ot’ the isle^ 
be glad thereof,” in which the reign of the Almighty 
over the materiahand the moral world was impress- 
ively explained ; and a deep attention was bestmved 
on every part of it by the audience. ^ ~ 

On returning from the Capitol, wc lingered for a 
long while on. the tori'acc that sweeps iti^ western 
front, from whence the view over Washington below 
it to the westward, as well as over the broad Potomac 
and the.distant hills, is OT\e of the most pleasing that 
the city affords. The day was as bright and sum^* 
as our finest days of June in England ; pn*l though 
all vegetation was still clothed in the brQwn and 
leafless garb of wintijp, it w{ts full-blown suntmer all 
around and overhead. 

C^jr last excursion from \yashington was to pay a 
visit to Alexandria, to which* pl^e we,accompaflied 
a j'Qimg Vij'glnian, who was returning to her hojn# 
there, after a visit to our amiable and excellcijf; firiend, 

2 B 2 • ’ 
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the lady of Judge White, ift whose carriage we per- 
formed the journey. The posjtipn of Alexandria 
being on -the Virginia side of the Potomac, as Wash- 
ington is on the Mal^'land side,* (though both are 
now in the district of Columbia,) wo had to dross the 
long bridge over the Potomac, which exceeds a mile 
from bank to bank, with a small drawbridge over 
the navigable channel, for the f»assagc of vessels up 
and down tl^e stream. The views from this bridgt; 
are very *?hgrming ; and as we were fortutiate enough 
to arrive at the ‘drawbridge when it was open, we 
: had to alight, and , enjoy the sight of a beautiful 
schooner cuttiiig her way wdth a fine breeze, against 
the descending stream, and steering under full sail 
.right through. ^ , 

On the opposite side of the river, to Washington, 
at , the point where the bridge terminates, we were 
shottn the foundations of a new town, intended to 
B^?b‘‘uocn buiU as a rival to Washington, and to be 
called Jackson, after the ,late President of the United 
States. , The history of this little spot is worth 
giving, because it is a specimen of similar acts of 
folly committed in many other parfa of the United 
States within the last ton, years, and within, the last 
^ve especially, originating partly in the vanity, and 
partly in' the cupidity, of the people, and resulting in 
their bankruptcy and ruin. An idea was conceived 
- by s6Ae real admirer, or sycophantic flatterer of 
General Jackson (it is not ct'rtain which, for there 


were many of both), that it woxdd be well to ^et up 
a fival city pn the south of the Potomac, to eclipse 


Washin^top on the north, and to call it by the .name 
of the ^ival chief. This idea was at once acted on 
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by the immediate survey «f the spot, vf here the bridge 
touches the shore| ^and, being a perfect level, a city 
was §oon mapped and planned on paper, writh squares, 
avenues, markets, .an exch'ange, churches, and all 
the usual accompaniments of a large emporium; 
General Jaqkson was i-pplied to, for his patronage to 
the undertaking, which was readily granted; and, 
tjiius provided, the iildivMual, who got up the whole, 
sent ohtQ New York, where the rage farf^ speculating 
in lands andcity-lofs was at its highest; and JorthwifE 
a number of those gentlemen came .here, to purchase. 

When they had bought *their lots, at high prices, • 
they rcpairotl back to New York, to selli them to other 
speculators at still, ^higher; and General Jackson 
having, at the ‘request oi* the founder, attdndicd the, 
ceremony of laying the foundation*of the Exchange of 
•bvekson City, b^ore a single dwelling of any kind 
was erected, and delivered a long oration on* the 
occasion, the lots rose in value, because the 
been actually begun ; and buyer after buyer continued 
to give a higher and a higher price. At length, 
however, the sums per foot given for this waste land 
were so extravagant, that no further advances could 
be had upon it, and the lasf buyer consequently found 
himself stuck fast, and could only get out of his diffi- 
culty at an immeqse sacrifice. After this, a retrograde 
movement took place, ‘When prices went dojvn even 
more rapidly than thpy had, risen; and thedots are 
now worth absolutely nothing, since no one ’would be 
at the expense of clearing them. In fact, the whole 
space is covered with a marsh,* 6\Sr which it has teen 
difficult to 'cdnstruct an ordinary road ; , and thy 
auctioneer who sold the last lots that wcrc>J)'^'®'^^t 
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to the hammer, '■very accurately characterized its fer- 
tility by describing it as being rich that it pro- 
duced sisty bushels of frogs to the acre to \^iich 
he facetiously added, • that “ theue was no need of 
incurring expense for fencing, as there were ahigators 
enough on the spot to form an excellent fence, '^’you 
coitid enfeh them, by planting them with their heads 
downward and their tails in the for.” The croaking 
of these frot^ was loud and discordant, as, we went 
over the^'*ojKl that crosses this n?arsh Aarly in the 
afternoon ; and •svhen we returned after sun-set in the 
evening, it was absolutely deafening. 

The remairtder of the way to Alejaindria was 
over a tolerably level road, with ^veil-filled cedar 
.plantations on either side,' the greenness of which 
was an agreeable relief to the browTiness of every- 
thing else. These public roads are kept in repair 
by a- general assessment on the landed property of 
tfitrt'Sj'irict ; but this, though considered a good 
road for America, w'ould be called a very bad one in 
any part of England, from being so full of ruts and 
pits, and i^s surface so uneven. There was only one 
turnpike in the way, at w'hich half a dollar was paid 
for the carriage; but this ’.ve learnt wsis over the 
private property of an individual, to whom alone the 
receipt® weqt, and no part of it was expended in the 
repair of the road. 

A -great jiortion of the land in the district of 
Columbia is so poor as to be lot worth paying the 
taxes on ; fuid it is therefore often sold for the unpaid 
du6s upon it, though these are very trifling indeed. 
Jn. the National Intelligencer of Mai*clt27> are ‘no 
less thq;n three columns of specified estates and 
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plots of ground advertised for sale^ by the commis- 
sioners of taxes, in Columbia and Maryland, for 
nonpayment of- these dues; though thejr amount 
-seems, insignificant compafed, with the size of the 
estates* on which they are due. For instance, on an 
estate in Sj'. Mary’s county, called “ Scotland,” con- 
sisting of 2,27^3 acres, the sum due was only 0 dollars 
jand 4.3 cents. ; and'tn an estate in Alleghany ,county, 
called ** Western Coimesaon,” consi^ki^ of 8,808 
■Wires, the«sum c^ue was 19 dollars and jo center ; 
and this last belonged to the Upited States’ Bank. 
On looking over the nathd^ of these tracts and appro- 
priations of lands advertised foi^ sale, i^ was impossible 
not to h© struck ^i^ith th6 singularity of them ; of 
which the folUiwing are only a few examples ! 

“ Hal’d Struggle,” H.wi aerfts — “ Isaac-’s Bless- 
ing,” 48 acres^“ Rights of Man,” 189 acres — 
“Paradise Regained,” 1,.5(X) acres — “ or 
Never,” GOO acres — “Myself,” 61 acres 
monwcalth,” 3,817 acres — “Canaan,” 3,G48 acres — 
“ Hornet’s Nest,” 208 acres — “ Honest Miller,” 
.50 acres — “ Hard Bargain, re-surveyed,” 329 acres — 
“ Last Shift,” 100 acres — “ Hope,” 6,G38 acres — 
“ Whayt you Please,” 73 acres — and “ Blue-eyed 
Mar)’,” 937 acres.. 

When all these tracts becoftic settled and occupied, 
as in time they are sure to he, their names wifi nfingle 
oddly with those of Nineveh, Babylon, and^oy ; of 
Memphis and*Thebes ; of Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Utica ; of, Rome, and Syracuse ; of Jerusalem, 
Joppa, and Lebanon ; and’.thefmany other*clajisical 
ati^ scriptural pities, whose names are adopted by 
humble villages ifl America. 
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Alexandria itfeelf is a smaH, but well-planned and 
neatly-built town, occupying a favourable position on 
a projecting point of liuid, on the southern banl^ of 
the Potomac, at a distance of about six miles below 
Washington. It was originally a village, first inha- 
bited by a native of Scotland, and called by him 
Belhaven. Its name was subsequently changed to 
Alexandria, which it still retaiics. At one period 
of its histpry vt enjoyed a considerable commerce, as 
a'][H>lnt of , shipment for tobacco, the. chief tproduct of 
Virginia, in whkh.state it was situated previous to 
its being included in the cession of the district of ten 
miles square, to form the present Columbia, as well as 
a point of import for goods for .internal consump- 
tion in the' country behind il, to which it is an inlet. 
The beginning of its decay may be traced to the 
attack made upon it by the marauding squadron of 
the British, under Sir John Cockbum, in their 
expediMpin up to Washington. Not content with 
burning some parts of the town and sacking others, 
they w’antonly destroyed a large quantity of goods of 
various kiqds, then at Alexandria, belonging to the 
exporters and importers in the interior ; aiul without 
benefiting themselves by such destruction in any 
w'ay. The owners of the goods so destroyed, demanded 
paymenj of their value by the Alexandrians, as th(‘y 
were*^ uninsured, and hela at the risk of the persons 
in whoset, custody they were. Their demands could 
not be complied with, for want, of means, as the 
Alexandrians themselves h^l been iijipoverished by 
the general plunder 'Of the British. The owners of 
the goods Jtherefore refused to export, ot import ariy 
more through Alexandria till their old accounts were 
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settled ; and this being«mpossible, the trade of the 
place was crippled^ at a blow. Soon after this, the 
finishing stit>kc was put to its decline, by the 
construction of the rail-road firom the interior of 
Maryland and Virginia to Baltimore, by which 
imports and exports jould be more advantageously 
made through that port ; so that unless some jjew 
causes arise, to pr<!iduce new sources of prosperity, 
AlcxSndfia seems doomed 'to decay. , 

•The plan of tjie town is extremely regular,'iafiJl 
its whole aspect pleasing ; but aioidst all its beauty 
of situation and regulhnty of design, it wears an, 
aspect of melancholy and gloom. Grass is growing 
in most qf the streqtS, and even the great thorough- 
fares seem altogetjier deserted. The rtuifabcr of 
houses to let are as great as thosS occupied 5 and its 
population of t(^ thousand, has dwindled down to 
loss than half that amount. . Closed windojiis* and 
shutters, and broken panes of glass, give an 
dilapidation, quite unlike the generally thriving 
appearance of towns in America ; and thei*e was one 
sight which reminded me of the Libcrties.of Dublin. 
A large and handsome mansion, built as a family 
residence, by an English gentleman named Carlisle, 
is now occupied by « number of poor families, two 
or three living in each of the stjparate floors ; ^nd tlic 
whole building exteriof and interior, is goiqg ^&du- 
alftr to ruin, for the want of ^occasional repaij^* 

Among the public buildings -in Alexandria, there 
is a Court Hou^e, alarge Xhet^'tre, and a Theological 
College, besides six good ChurChts. There fs ako a 
M*u^cum, ^llicli. is enriched by some higjily-prized 
relics belonging to* that universal object oU hqmage 
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and veneration *111 every pant of America— General 
Washington. Among these are the* satin robe, 
scarlet lined with white, in whicli the infant George 
W ashington was baptizeil ; a penknife, whidi was 
given ta him by his mother when he wsis only twelve 
years of age, and which he kept for fifty;six years of 
his^life, amidst all its vicissitudes and dangers ; a 
pearl button taken from the coatfwbich he wore when 
first inaugurated as President of the United States, 
at' New*york ; a masonic apron pnd gfoves, w^vn 
by him at a lodgc-;uceting ; a black glove, part of 
,the suit of morning which 'he wore at the death of 
his mother ; a fragment of the last stick of scaling 
wax that he ever used to seal *his letters j. and the 
original of the last letter ever pennod by his hand, 
written, to declinc,'on his own behalf and that of his 
wife, a joint invitation, which they^jiad received to 
attendee ball at Alexandria, in which, while politely 
a p o l i i^i sing for this refusal, he says, “ Alas I our 
dancing days are over.” 

In the museum of the Capitol, at Washington, we 
had previgusly seen a military suit of the general’s, 
which he had worn in the revolutionary campaign ; 
anS all these are looked upon by every Aqierican, 
of whatever age, sex, or condition, with a personal 
regard alid veneration, such as no relics of anv 
othfer national hero excucs," 1 think, in any other 
quarter^of the world. Peoph; not only admire, hut 
they sceta to love the name of V\’ ishington, and hold 
sacred everything that ever belonged to him ; con- 
seqweritly there is'“ scarcely a single dwelling in 
all Amci;jca, however splendid or however humble, 
and few j()uhlic buildings of any kind, except perhaps 
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places of religious worship, in which a portrait of 
Washington is not to be found. All parties claim 
hipj for the#" own ; and the expression of. any doubt 
as to- the wisdonn courage, virtue, or excellence of 
Washington, Avould be a treason that Tew would be 
disposed to forgive. 

Mount Vernon, the country-seat of the Was^ing- 
, ton familj', and tht^ spot that contains the fishes of 
the general himself, is not more than^en jniles from 
Alexandria ; buj though we had several ^irnc^^Jian- 
ned an excursion to visit it from Wasiiington, one 
obstacle after another* intervened, to prevent it. 
Sometimes it was some great spceeh in the Senate, or 
House of RepcesQntatives,* the expectation of which 
kept us i^j either house? and prevented ftui* leaving 
the Capitol ; and sometimes it wsJIs the detention there, 
not by the expe^itation, but the reality, of the speeches 
delivered. Sometimes it was a party in W:udi*ngton 
that prevented our leaving the city. And wfawi i»»csc 
or otlier causes did not prevent, the temble state of 
the weather and the impassable condition of the roads 
beyond Alexandria, from the snow pr rain, as 
effectually defeated our intentions. 

Wo regretted this, Jbecause, though there is 
nothin<r of unusual grandeur or beautv in the house or 
grounds, both ,of which have been nc^lcfbted by the 
present occupiers, ■who are distant relatives 6f the 
illustrious chief, yyt it wpuld have giveu* us gi*eat 
pleasure to have looked upon 'the tomb tliitt contains 
his cartlily remains; apd^ thus have paid to his 
memor)' that homage which siH admirers of frat'dom 
and justice fnust delight to show to tW \ast resting-, 
place of one wh*o was so distinguished V friend of 
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* Not long sinco, in December last, the bofty of the 

general was taken from the coffin in which it was 
originally deposited, at Mount Vernon, %md placed 
in a marble sarcophagus^; and this event is . thus 
described in' the Philadelphia Gazette of that 
date. , 

* Gr**:NERAL WASHINGTON. — The remains of this illustrious man, 

the Father and Saviour of Iiis country, we^ recently placed in tlie 
sarcophagus piad^, by Mr. Strutlv?rs of this city, from wheffn we 
loaj^i-r*?;at when the vault and coffin w'crc opened, ‘ w'here they had 
lain him,* the* sat red form of Washington Vas discovered in a 
wonderfid state of preservation. brow wore a calm 

a'lid serene expression ; and the lips pressed still together, had a 
grave and solemn snile, such us they doubtless w’orc, when the first 
President gave up his blameless mortal life, for an immortal exist- 
ence, — ’ <■ I 

' * When K*s soft breath, witli pain, * 

Was yielded to the elements agaiii.' 

1 . 

The ini5^r(^sive aspect of the great departed, overpowered the 
ninT i.jvh«p <;e lot it was to transfer the hallowed dust to its last tene- 
ment, and he was unable to conceal his emotions. lie placed his 
hand upon the ample forehead, once highest in the ranks of battle, 
or throbbing wdth the cares of an infant empire, and he lamented, 
w^e doubt not, h'lat the voice of fame could not ])rovoke that silent 
clay to life again, or pour its tones of revival into the dull cold eai* of 
death. The last acts of patriotic sepulture were thus consummated ; 
and the figure, wdiich we can scarcely dissociate from an apotlieosis, 
consigned toils low, dim niamion, to he seen no more until morUil 
shall put on imm« rtality, and the ’'right ganueAts of endless iiicor- 

ruption.” * 

* 

Next to General Washington, Lafayette ranks 
higher than any other public man jp the general 
ostimatidh of Americans. About Jefferson 'and 
Aladison, ^j^ohroe and Adams, theraara still diffei- 
cnccs of opinion ; and still greater differences re- 
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specti^ General Jackspn and Mr. Van Buren. But 
Lafayette, like Washington, seems to unite all suf- 
frages ; and accordingly the portrait of this, venerable 
Friend of Liberty, is genefally to be found accompa- 
nying that of his hardly more illustrious Companion in 
arms, andjartner in glory. Besides the full-leiigth 
picture of Lafayette, which is suspended on the walls 
^of the Hall of Representatives, op(J)osite to that of 
Geniral Washington, there is a beaut^l njarble busl 
of him in 4hc library of Congress, an admu:^ble441ve- 
ness, and on the side of the busf arc inscribed the 
two following short extfiibts. The first is from the 
words of hjs speech, delivered At Wasjiington in the 
Hall of . Repre,Sentdtives oft the 10th of December 
ISSi, when he said, “What better pledge* can be 
given of a persevering national love of liberty, thiui 
when those bU^sings are evidently the result of a 
virtuous resistance to oppression, and of in^Jj^jifions 
founded on the rights of man, and the r^j^xhluan 
principle of self-government?” Th'e second is the 
closing sentence of his answer to the President’s fare- 
w'ell speech, delivered in Washington, September 7> 
1825, when he said, “ God bless you. Sir, and all who 
surroujid you.* God bless the American .people, 
each of their statesmen, and the Federal government. 
Accept the patriotic farewell *of an ovei*flowing heSrt. 
Such will be its last throb, when* it ^ceases to 
beat.” ^ . 

In my inquiries* respecting the Indians, during 
our stay at Wqiphington, I learnt many new particu- 
lars* and from extremely favourable sourcefe. . The 
Vcperablo* ^^udge White, who wtis an inmate 
of ' the boardinsf-house in which we Jived, was 
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chairman of the«Coinmittce Qf the Senate dnT^ndian 
affairs ; and we, therefore, saw many Indians and 
Indian ageuts, who came to see ' Him on business. 
I became acquainted ajso’with otl^er Indians then at 
Washington,' through other sources, and jiarticularly 
with some of the Cherokees, one of whose tribe in- 
ven^pd an alphabet, printed books, and gave to 
the wh9le body a'n impulse of advancement, of con- 
'i:eiderable ^orop. I. had leisure also to readKJap- 
tahr-CarVer’s remai'kable Travels among ijic Indians 
in the Wisconsin, Territory, with occasional comments 
pnd explanations by the ejfpt-rienced judge, who was 
so competent tq the tafsk. The result of j^l this was, 
to convince me that the task of citilizipg and instruct- 
ing the 'Indians, if it be practicable at all, must be 
directed chiefly to tile younger portion of t'he tribes j 
as the whole career of an Indian, from his cradle to 
manlu^qd, is calculated to fix his habits and prejudices 
dcafiaifarjHi deeper with every succeeding year, so as 
to make the civilization of the adults almost hope- 
less. 

We had^a missionary and his w'ife staying with 
us, from New' England, on their way to the llocky 
Mountains, where some tribes exist who have, had no 
intercourse w'hatever with white men ; and even these 
acknowledged the extr(j‘mc difficulty of bringing them 
into 'any state of civilizatibii. ' Some of them, how- 
ever, lieo^me nominal Christians, and eviiu^e all out- 
ward respect to Christianity. ' dut* any pi’ogress 
beyond that, seems very doubtful. ^ From one of 
these, ofir venerable frieijcl. Judge White, receivdd an 
Indian version of the Prayer Book used by the Pro- 
testant I^iiscopal Church of America, printed in 
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English ’characters, but in Indian words ; and 
having, on the leaf preceding the title, the following 
inscription : “ To the Hon. Judge White<. of Tennes- 
see, a. distinguished chief,* now sitting by the great 
council-fire of the Am erican nation, in the City of 
Washington; from Daniel Bread, Chief of the 
Oneidas, who has the honour of sitting by the s]pall 
jcouncil-fire of his natkin, at Dut^ Crcekj^ i^^ the 
TeiTftory of Wisconsin; Feb. 28j 183^.” ^ 

» It has been remarked of the Indians^ that tlRTftgh 
tliey have all the ferocity which Js .characteristic of 
savage life, their feelings of generosity and gratitude, 
towards those whom they esteem and respect, are 
much more powerful than* among civilized people ; 
and therefore ‘it is .that ’all who have li\ed’ longest 
among them, and know them moSt intimately, appear 
to entertain tl^n most favourable opinion of their 
characters, which, according to the testimosj^f all 
parties, is never improved, but continually defcas:v,#«ded 
by their intercourse with the more* civilized race, 
because they rarely adopt their virtues, while they 
speedily acquire their vices, that of prinking to 
intoxication especially ; and this soon leads to the 
indulgence of all the evil passions, since drunkenness, 
besides being a vice in itself, is the prolific source of 
almost every otljer. ’ 

Our last day at Wftehin^on was passed ^in pAyiug 
and receiving farewell visits to the frici^d^ whose 
kindness we had experienced during our Stay there, 
man^ of w'hom, we hoped w^e might meet again in 
some other portion of the Ijiii'ofl, where moi’b leisure 
and less fji^ipation might admit of our enjoying, 
what Washington will rarely admit, a «quiet anJ 
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eoc^ intovqursi^ to<l)he tranquillity of intel- 
‘ l^ilal 'enjoyment ; several there was not 

only the hope hut almost the assuranfei>l’sueh mootings 
in the vaiious States in which th»'y resided when at 
home, and flu'ough which it was our intenition to 
travel before wc should leave the country, 

Qn the evening of Monday, the ‘2()th of March, wt* 
left \Vashington‘for Baltimore, h} the rail-road cars, 
massing oyer <he \iaduct, which forms a piclufl'scjae 
object in ^hc w'ay ; the w'hole country looking Ix'tter 
than when we last .traversed it, from the entire disap- 
^arance of the snow, and 'the approach of spring : — 
and after an agreeable ride of about two tours and a 
half, over a distance of thirty-eighjt miles, we reached 
Baltimdre” before eight in' the .evonivig, and found 
excellent accommodation in the Eutaw House Hotel, 
one of the most comfortable and conjmodious that we 
had j»4-uiet with since our landing in the countrj . 
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Sta^ at Baltimore, and agreeable intercourse there — History of tlio 
first foundation of Maryland — Character of» Lord Baltimore, a 
, Catholic peer — SettlemAit of the colony by his son— Followed 
by R(fcia^ Catholics of rank aiul fortune — Rel^ious toleratioiL 
the principle^of these settlei*s — Kind treatment and gratitmlsL/jf 
tffe Indians — Foundiikion of St. Mary’s and Annapolis — Early 
existence of negro slavery in the colony-r Origin and cause of 
the first Indian war — Progrefsit^e prosperity of Maryland as a 
State— First foundation of the town of Baltimore — Elevation to 
the dignity of a city in 1796 — Effects of the* revolution on its 
prosperity^ , # , * 


Our stay at BaWjmore, which extended to a month, 
was unusually favourable in evcrj' point qfjscw. 
The families with whom we had the good fojit^.n.'' 4o 
be acquainted, were as hospitable and generous as 
they were intelligent and agreeable; and carriages 
were daily placed at our disposal for any excursions 
we dcsiimed to make. The weather was beautiful 
througho.ut the whole period, and scarcely a day 
passed without our .being taken, by one friend or 
another, to some point of vieV in the city or ifs 
environs, from which the m6st extensive 'and advau- 

' ^ m 

tageous prospect of the surrounding scene cj^ujd he 
enjoyed. We visited' in succession all it# public 
institutions; attqpded its principal churches; were 
entertained both % social and 'by brilliant partidfe ; anti 
h^ ^very source of information and pleasure thrown 
open to us without feserve. I gladly availerl mysclt, 

VOI., I. 
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therefore,’ of tliese valuable advantages, J;o acquil'c 
as full and accurate an ac(ft>unt of Baltimore as was 
practicable; and to add to that which firas necessarily 
gleaned tfom other soqrces, the observations which 
our stay hpre enabled me to Tnakc for myself; 
the result of which will be found embodied in the 
following sketch. 

In describing Baltimore, it is necessary to go a 
little flirther back than the liisfor)' of the city itself, 
1fo^the.parp<5Ue of showing how the influence of the 
first founders of society here, continues tS^ opcrate*on 
the taste and habits of ,t\ieir descendants, and to 
' make Baltimore essentially different from any of the 
cities of the Union which we had yet visited. 

It ^as as early as the year 1620,- that- the first 
•Lord Baltimore (then Sir Charles Calvert) obtained 
from James the First, to whom ,hc was at that 
period secretarj' of state, a grant ofriand in America ; 
b ut fftxS 'beintr far north, in Newfoundland, the colony 
he ibuiided there did not prosper. His visit to 
Virginia, eight years afterw'ards, inspired him with 
the first idea of settling there, if possible, instead, but 
being obliged to quit that country by the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, who hated, and feared him 
because he was a Roman* Catholic, he subsequently 
formed tjie design of, obtaining a royal grant of the 
lands north of the Potopaac, and at the head of the 
Chesapeake, for the purpose of founding a colony of 
refuge *fpr the persecuted of hjs own sect in Europe. 
He succeeded in obtaining the ^ant he desired 
finm the next sovereign, Charles the First ; but did 
not live t6 carry his plans into execution. His son, 
’howeve^ Cecilius, the second l^ord Aaitimore,- took 
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up his faiher*s project, alid had the chartered grant 
confirmed to him, witlf the rest o? the estates and 
title of his pareni. • 

It was in 1632 that this charter began'first to be 
acted ’on. A younger brother of Losd Baltimore, 
Leonard Calvert, was appointed governor of the 
province ; hnd from the great number of Roman 
Catholics then sufiering in England Jrom the severity 
•of th^ laws against them there, the materials of th^ 
new colbn^ were easily obtained, ^ut *what was 
extremely favourable to the future character of the 
settlement, and its inhabitants, tvas this; that the 
most intelligent as well as tjie most moderate of 
the Catholic hodji in Britain, wdre among the 
first to ‘embark fdr thi^ new land of liberty : and 
as if thej» were determined, on their first entry 
into the sanctuary themselves, to make it a place of 
refuge also, fo^ all others, they established their 
colony on the liberal principles of perfect Treedom 
of conscience, and tolerated the open profession and 
undisturbed practice of all forms of worship, and 
tenets of doctrine, at the very period when the Puritan 
fatl^rs of New England, who, like themseU’es, had fled 
from the religious persecutions of the mother-coun- 
try, wdre acting so unworthily, as to proscribe and 
persecute persons of all otheu faiths than ,their ovm, 
and Roman Catholics,^espQcially. • . 

The number of persons who embai*kdd in the 
first expedition with Leonard Calvert,.* 'did not 
exceed 200 ; ^ut these were almost all gentlemen of 
ranh; and fortflne, accompanied by about an equal 
njimber of^uyierents and attendants, all of the Roman 
Catholic chvffcK. * They took possession of the terri* 

2 c 2 
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tory by landing near the tfiouth of the Potomac in 
the Chesapeake, planting tficre a Cross, and claim- 
ing the soil “ for our Saviour, "and our Sovereign 
Lord, the*fong of England.” But that justice slwuld 
be done to tjie aboi'iginal possessors of the Region, 
a ncgociation was opened with the Indian chieti wlio 
was then sovereign of these wilds: and the price 
deidunded for the land having been amicably adjusted, 
and fairly paid, the generosity of the settlers sp won- 
theJbeaBti of fheir new Indian friends, that the chief 
expressed* Iks confidence in theiK in the following 
striking language. ' “I love the English,” said he, 
so well, that if they should go about to kill me, if 
I had so much breath as. to speak, I would command 
my people^ not to revenge n^y death ; ‘for I k'oow that 
t^ey would not do such a thing, clcept it wtre through 
my own fault.” «• 

The town w'hich they first occujfifcd stood on the 
nortli^tJint of the Potomac, at its entry into the 
Chesapeake, about half way up that bay on the left ; 
they called it St. Mary’s, and the w’hole district was 
called Maryland : and so rapidly did they increase 
in prosperity, in their new abode, that in the |^ort 
period of two years after their first landing, they 
exported 10,000 bushels *of Indian com to New 
England, ,in exchango for the articles which they 
required from thence, r 'Pht} intelligence of their 
safety and success soon spread to England; and many, 
who wef Q not bold enough to risk the first adventure, 
soon flocked ground them, when all danger was past. 
Lord Baltimore, too, .aided the transport of all who 
desired to go, by munificent grants |rqm his own 
•purse; sqlanach so, that in two years'he had expended 
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£-1-0, 000 ;• and in addition to this, jje gave to every 
settler who (^me out, a present of fifty acres of land, 
in absolute right ef* fee — still adhering tg the origi- 
nal principle of tolerating all religious opinions, and 
not asijuming. supremacy for any mode> of faith or 
worship. 

In 1639* the first representative assembly was 
ftwmed in Maryland* and the persons elected by* the 
t otes *of others to sit as members of this assembly, 
were calle(^ burgesses. But one of th^ mo^t'stKking 
singularities of tHfe law prescribing^ thfe flection of 
representatives was this,«tiiat it enacted, that if any 
freemen refrained from giving their votes to any 
i-cpresentative at tlic time • of election, they should 
have lilxjrty to, sit In tha assembly in pei^oa them- 
selves ; th<S principfe being probably this — that if ft 
man did not vt)te for any one of the persons put 
before him as a candidate, it was because he had no 
confidence in him as his representative ; a^ there- 
fore, not having delegated his right? to any one to 
ropi'esent them for him, he' should go and represent 
them for himself. 

I(»is remarkable, however, that notwithstanding 
the extreme libbrality which characterized the con- 
duct of _Lord Baltjmore,*and the early settlers, on 
religious matters, they were 'not superior to thcir 
neighbours in tlieir sespwit for civil • liberty,* as 
negroes were held in slavery by them from the ^begin- 
ning ; and in qp actf of th5 Maryland assembly, as 
early as 1639, the “ people” are deelared to consist 
of “ all Christian inhabitanf^ ‘slaves only extepled.” 
This is thanjore remarkable, inasmuch'as the Catho- 
lics**of those day? had shown more abh^rcnce' lit 
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general than I^rotestants, ‘ to the state o? slavery ; 
for while Sir John Hawkins was tolerated by the 
Protestant^ Queen Elizabeth, in tlie'slave-trade which 
he first originated on the coast of Africa, the ROman 
Pontiff, Leo- X. had declared, when a controversy on 
this subject had been submitted to him for his deci- 
sion, that “ not only the Christian religion, but 
Naf'ure herself, cried out againsi; slavery.” 

^ Not long after this, in 1641, the great accvmula- 
tion-«f s6ttler§ led to cnroachmcnts on tjie rights of 
the aborigitfal Indians, by persofjs less scrupulous 
than their predecessors ; aiid by the agency of ardent 
"spirits, which they first introduced to the knowledge 
and use of these unhappy people, they so defrauded 
them, as .^o excite universrl indignation among the 
tribes, and provoke- an Indian war. Thi*s lasted for 
two years, with losses on both sides, and advantages 
to lieithor ; and when peace was happily restored, a 
la’^was ’enacted by the Maryland assembly, which 
made it illegal 40 obtain grants of lands from Indians 
without the consent of the legislature ; w'hich consti- 
tuted it felony to sell or kidnap any friendly Indians ; 
and made it a high misdemeanour to put thfpi in 
possession of arms and ammunition, or to supply 
them with spirituous liquors — then, as now, the 
mbst prolific source ot crime and misery to all who 
used them bxcessivcly themselves, 'or administered 
them to others. 

m * 

In 1649 , the principles of religious toleration 
W'hich Lord -Baltimore had been the first to estab- 
lish, >by" his individital ‘authority in the Western 
world, was embodied in “an act,co,nccrning reli- 
gidn,” p^sdd by the Maryland assembly, composed 
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{Almost wholly of Roman JHatholic members. In this 
act, the preamble asserted the dangerous conse^ 
quences of attempting to enforce the conscience, and 
the J)enefits of leaving it free ; and the enactments 
imposed penalties .of different degrees on all who 
should* molest individuals on account of their reli- 
gious worship, or who should apply opprobrious 
names or epithets to persons on account of ^heir 
/aith. What is the'mefre remarkalxle is, th^t while 
the Catholics of Maryland acted with soj;nuch liberalj^: 
to their Protestant brethren, these last^ wBb had 
many of them come to seek refuge* from Protestant 
persecution in the north* returned this liberality witlj 
the basest ingratitude, and sought by- .every means to 
crush those by whom they had been so hospitably 
received. . ’ , * ^ * 

In 1 CGI, at the period of fhe Restoration, the 
colony of Maryland contained about 12,000 inhabit- 
ants ; and in IGGC these had increased tjj;E..l6,000. 
The number of vessels trading from England to this 
province was estimated at more than *100. Labour- 
ers of every kind were so amply employed, •and so 
liberally paid, that want was unknown^ and many 
persons who had been unfortunate in business at 
home, i’epaired here for q. few years, to retrieve their 
misfortunes, and were almost uniformly successful. 

In KiyC, the venerable founder of this colony, 
Cecilius LordBaltimo'tc, died full of age*an(J honours; 
and the very maxim which,he is represented .as con- 
sfantly expressing and enforcing, and on*which his 
policy was founded, gives him a high claim to distinc- 
tion* as a man of a sound liead and generous heart. 
I't^yas a fa,v8urite saying with him “that Jiy concord. 
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a small colony may grow into a great and renowned 
nation but thaS, by dissensiDn, migbty and glorious 
kingdoms have declined and fallen into nothing and 
all history testifies to its truth. The colony suffered 
no reverse, however,- from the death of its first 
patron, as tlie son, by whom he was succeeded in his 
titles and estates, Charles, the third Lord Baltimore, 
inliQT’ited all his father’s enlarged views and generous 
prmcipiles; A very, happy dilution is made by one 
our Eij^list} poets (Burroughs) to the virtues of 
Calvert aijd Penn, the twot most just and liberal 'of 
all the founders of .colonies in modern times, when 
.he thus adverts especially to their legal provisions for 
religious toleration — ^ 

“ Laws formed to harmonize contrarious creeds, 

C » > * 

And heal the wounds through whith a nation .bleeds ; 

Laws, mild, impartial, tolerant, and fixed, 

A bond of union for a people mixed ; 
kjyeh as good Calvert framed for Baltimore, 

. An? Perm, the rsiuna of the Atlantic shore.” 

After various vicissitudes, the intolerant spirit of 
the Protestants at home so gained the ascendancy, 
that in 1009., under William and Mary, the proprietary 
government of Lord Baltimore was tjxken from him, 
for no other reason than , that he was a Homan 
Catholic, after it had been exercised with the greatest 
justice and mildness for a period of fifty-six years. 
In IC 95 ,, the Church of England was declared, by 
law, to ba-the constitution of the State of Maryland. 
Catholics were prohibited under the .‘■ef crest penalties 
from all acts 6t public worship, and even from exer- 
cising' the profession bf teachers in education. 

In spit({^ of all this re-action, the colony went on 
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advancing in prosperity and population. In 1090 
the province contained* 30,000 pdtsons, and ex- 
ported as much of its principal produce, tobacco, 
as the much older and far more extensive ' province 
of Virginia. In 1669, the town of Annapolis, higher 
up the Chesapeake, was substituted for St. Clary’s as 
the capital ;*and this still continues to be the seat of 
legislation for the State, its central jiosition giving it 
the preference over fill other places for this purpose. 

It ^asnot until 17 11 that the'town^of S 9 ,ltimofe 
began to bfi laid (^t and built upon, the* first sale 
of land for that purpose ^hping madd at that period, 
consisting of 31 acres, and subsequently augmented* 
by other sales of adjoining tracts, amounting to 550 
acres. In 17^> act of assembly was passed, 
authorizing the erection of a town on the north sidy 
of the river Pat^psco. The ground selected for it 
was sold by tli« proprietors at the rate of forty 
shillings an acre for the absolute fee, and JiiiO com, 
missioners, authorized to conduct ,the jflirchase, 
bargained to pay this amoujit in tobacco at the rate 
of a penny per pound ; for at this period, and long 
before, tobacco may be said to have formed the com- 
mon currency of Maryland : — ^purchases were made 
by it, and salaries were paid in it; even the revenue 
was ofteh collected* in it ; bysides bein^ used for 
remittances to England, as jycU as for thy payment of 
local dues — for then, gold and silver money was very 
scarce, and paper cuiyency was not then substituted, 
though it was sbon after abundantly used. 

The progress*of the town under the old golonial 
system was slow, compared vfritli its more rapid "pro- 
gress since.* *ln* 1,752, the number of .houses wcae. 
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twenty-five, only four of which were of brick, and 
all the rest of wOod. In 17 ^ 2 , a brig and a sloop 
were the only vessels actually belqnging to the port ; 
and about“the same period, the only newsp^iiper 
published in Marjland, was issued at Annapolis, 
under the, title of the “Marjland Gazette,” one of 
the numbers of which for the j'car 1752 .contains an 
advortisement for a schoolmaster, of “a good and sober 
character," who understands teadiing English, writr 
twg, and,ajrithmetic,” and who, it is added, “wilf meet 
with vervgopd encouragement frqm the inhabitaitts 
of Baltimore to\Vn,»if well fecommended.” In 17 (j7» 
Baltimore had sufficiently increased in importance 
to be made the- county-town, instead of Joppa, which 
formerly enjoj-ed that distinction* The removal of 
the county-court to this spo*t, added at once much to 
the importance of Baltimore; and ii^ 1773, thetii'st 
newspaper' was established in the* town, by Mr. 
Goddard„ of Rhode Island, who came down from 
Philadelijliia for this purpose ; but an attempt to 
establish a circulating library at the same time by a 
Mr. Joseph Rathcl, failed for want of adequate 
support 1 ‘ 

The revolution, which achieved the independence 
of the United States of i^ mcrica, did for Baltimore 
wljat it effected for eyery other town and city in the 
countiy — ^g^vc it a greater impetus of advancing and 
accelerating prosperity than all previous causes put 
together.* Baltimore soop became the seat of an exten- 
sive forei^ commerce, by the expo’ tktion of tobacco 
to Eurqpe, of flour to the West Indies, and of the 
produce of the fisbenes of the Chesapeake to places 
.nearer at thapd. Ship-building began lo*'bc practised 
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on an extensive scale ; the carrying trade of Europe 
was shared largely by 'the Baltimore ship-owners ; 
and in 1790, s&me of her vessels went round the 
Cape of Good Hope, to thp Isle of FraiKe! 

In 1793 a new ihipulse was'given to tjie prosperity 
of Baltimore by an vmlooked-for cause. .The revo- 
lution in * St. Domingo, which followed almost 
immediately that of the mothcr-gountry, France, 
•caused a great number of the French colonists to 
seek an* asylum in Baltimore. Ma**J’- rioh. familTes 
having succeeded in escaping with their wealth, 
brought it to Baltimor<}»with thcin; and, in addi- 
tion to the substantial capital thus added to th6^ 
means of t!hc city, there was an importation also of 
talent, ihgenujly, gentlepianly manners, and generous 
hospitality, which harmonized ^ell with the spirat 
that still prevailed among the descendants of the 
high rank and^entle breeding of the first founders 
of the colony. ^ • 

It was in 1796 that Baltimore received the dig- 
nity of a city, by a charter of incorporation for a 
mayor and city council ; and about this period, its 
prosperity w'as higher than at any previdus time ; as 
its superiority in the fast-sailing qualities of its ships 
and scliooners, known by the name of the “ Balti-^ 
more clippers,” gave it the* advantage pf effecting 
quicker voyages thaq^ tha vessels of any other, port 
could accomplish j and in cases of war between rival 
ntitions, they were onabledf by means of tjiese swift- 
sailing vessels, to break almost every qaval blockade ; 
to cfvrry on with great success .tjie various co«trg,band 
trades of t^e^ West India Islimds, and the continental 
poKs of the Spanish dominions in Meiticrf and Soatli ‘ 
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America. The supplies 6f imported goods from 
!l^urope for the newly-settled^ territories in the great 
valley of the Mississippi, came also chiefly througli 
Baltimorej and were transported from thence atToss 
the Alleghapy mountains, as thb opening of the 
channel by New Orleans, and the use of steam-boats 
on the great western rivers, had not then ■begun. 

Iii 1812 the war with Great Britain affected Bal- 
timore In common with all the sea-ports of the 
^iJtiited States f but Baltimore suffered less than any 
other, becaaso nearly all her large ‘•hips were abroad 
engaged in the cambig t.*?de between nations at 
jjieace with each other, while their fast-sailing “ clip- 
pers” eluded the blockade of the Chesapeake by the 
British squadron, not a vessel of which coilld ever 
overtake them. 

In 1814 the British forces landed at the mouth of 
the Patapsco, close to Baltimore, wh'thi a battle was 
fought bC.-vvcen the British and Americans, which 
ended in Ihe repulse of the former, and the death of 
their commander. General Ross ; after which the 
British' retreated to their ships, and did not again 
renew the attack. 

When the peace of 1815 came, the change opc- 
^rated most favourably on Baltimore ; and for the 
few. years next immediately succeeding to fhis, its 
shipping and its population greatly incresiscd. Its 
commercial operations abroad were extended to 
India, Batavia, and Chino, in the east — and to the 
Islands of theJPacific, in the soutli and west; while 
to almost every large port of Europie vessels from 
Baltimore found their way. Imports of British and 
Eronch, as^ well as German manufactures; increased 
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an eqjial degree ; the value of land and houses 
rose in each succeeding*year ; and Ihis state of con- 
stantly accumulating wealth has gone on,^th slight 
andsoccasional reverses, till the present •time, when, 
instead of twentyifive housed and a population of 
about one hundred persons, which it possessed in the 
year 1752, 'it has now nearly 10,000 houses, and a 
population of 100,000 souls ; and* instead ol^ the 
4)rig and the schooner, which were then the only two 
vessefs belonging to the port, it Has Mfw al»oukl,5f)0 
vessels o^ various kinds, amounting • at least to 
100,000 tons. Such i§ fcthe brief* but instructive 
history of Baltimore — a histo^ which, like that of 
New York,* shows \^hat can be achieved by the indus- 
try and energy 6f man, when placed under the protec- 
tion of equal laws and free and ^beral institutions. , 
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Topographical sitii^ion of Balrimore — Finest points of view 
in the panorama — Forn. and plan tlie city — Private resi« 
i^dences and public buildin|^-r- Exchangee, custom - JionSe, and 
bity-^hail^i' — Co^ii't- house, jail, and penitentiary^ — Separatjon 
of the s««ea in the latter — Night-^Ils open to constant 
supervision — Work-sjiops for the daily labour of the convicts 
— Produce of their w'ork sustamS the institution — Plan of go- 
vernment, and internal economy — Places of public worship in 
Baltimore — The Catholic cathedral, beauties and defects — Pic- 
tures of the interior, presented by France — Unitarian f^hurch, ex- 
terior ,anfl interior — EpiscopaHan, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
cliurches — Medical college for students— Benevole.it institutions 
of Baltimore — Asylum at Calverton, plan and condition — The 
hospital under the Catholic sisters of charity — The Infirmary, 
illustration of Catholic zeal — Dispensary, oiplian asylum, marine 
^ society-^ Penitent female refuge society, and others — Baltimore 
characterized as the “ monumental city” — Washington monu- 
ment, column and statue — The Battle monument, in Monument 
square — The Armistead monument, near the city spring — Foun- 
tains nr enclosed springs in Baltimore — The city spring — Tlie 
Western fountain — The Eastern fountain, the Centre fountain 
— Places of public amusement — Theatre, circus, concert and 
ball-room — 31useum, public gardens, race ^.course — Municipal 
government, commerce, and shipping — Capacities fjr trade, 
banks, and insurance offices. 


THE^topo/rraphical situation of Baltimore is, like that 
of all the American cities we had yet seen, extremely 
well choseii and advantageous. ' 'I 'he town is built 
around the skirts of an inlet on the north side of the 
Patapsco river, which discharges itself into the Che- 
sapeake, at a distance of about fifty niil6s from the 
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north-eastpra extremity (rf that long gulf or bay, 
and about 120 miles abiAre the entrance to it, between 
the Capes of Virginia, as Cape Henry and Cape 
Chayles are called. A finer situation fo»^sea-port, 
it is therefore difficult to imaglhe ; and .the number 
and size of the various rivers that fiow from the east 
and west, btit especially from the latter quarter, into 
this great estuary, ^ive it the advantage of Tmter 
communication with extensive tracts of country in the 
interior f while the path for its ships fotm theii^doclts 
to the Atlantic O-sean is perfectly cleair, end unob- 
structed by any impedimpat in thtf way of navigation. 

The finest views of the city are obtained from ther 
following pejints, eaqjii of wljich we vm ted in succes- 
sion. The first is •from the Federal Hill, which lies 
to the south of the* city, and across an arm of thp 
water which runs up like an inlet, or creek, below 
the hill and theflfcown. This hill is about 100 feet in 
elevation, and on its summit are a stationAouse for 
look-out down the Chesapeake bay, and a Telegraph 
for communicating the arrival of ships while they are 
yet at a distance in the offing. From it the View is 
extensive and beautiful. To the north? the whole 
city is spread out like a picture, and every' one of the 
principkl buildings can be seen,; but the view em- 
braces fbo many objects for*any picture^ except, a 
panorama. To«the south, and south-qpst, the. eye 
extends down the Patapsco into the Chesapeake, the 
distant horizon being the lung level line df the sea ; 
and in the sanie direction, bu£ nearer^ at hand, are 
the projecting points by which the entry to ^lic^ har- 
bour of Bidtimore are guardfcd, and on one of which 
stands Forfr Sl'H^nry. 
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Between the Federal Hill and the city, and at the 
foot of the spectator on th4 north, is ijhe Basin, as 
this inlet of water is called, in which 20 or 30 steam* 
boats of vavious forms and sizes, with a large num- 
ber of schooiaers and 'othef smali-craft are crowded 
along thei wharves ; while at Fell’s Point on the east, 
and the city-dock in the same direction, the larger 
v^Stels are moored in tiers and groups in great 
numbers. 

' Thn •second- view is irom the gallery at the top 
of Washington’s Monument, w,hich gives you ’ a 
complete map of ‘‘the city, laid out at your feet, 
^ ‘and enables you to see the direction of almost every 
street, and the position of all the public buildings, 
with Federal Hill, Fort ^^‘Hen'ry, and th'e Chesa- 
peake in the distance to the south ^d ‘south-east, 
this monument being on the northeihi extremity of 
the*city. 

» The ffiird view is from the Medical College and 
from the hill beyond it, which being on the east, 
gives you a new and equally interesting view in the 
opposite direction, and thus completes the series. 

The forili of Baltimore is irregulid*; but approaches 
nearer to a square than to any other shape. As 
now built upon, it is abevt two miles in length from 
east to-we^t, and a mile and half from north fo south, 
but Jthe ground is marked olF for ne’w buildings, and 
streets afe mapped and planned for a considerable 
distance' in each direction beyond these limits. Tfie 
site is not Jevel, like that of A’ew York or Phila- 
delphia, but the ground has many ri^ngs'and decli- 
vities, which give it a picturesque appearance. The 
n«.mber of the elevations and dn^ressions exceeds 
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; ami the highest of the former, on which the 
monument qf Washington is placecf, is at least^ii^O 
feet above the harbour. 



This incqualfty of surfiace is favourable to the 
cleanliness of the streets, and to. the exerefee and 
health of the ffopulation. It gives 'also great 
variety of view to the several openings through the 
streets towards the surrounding "country, and affords 
many cifarming prospects of ihc distance* as nveH as 
of the immediate environs., , , 

Tlie plan, or laying out of the city, is chafacterized 
by the same uniformity andaegularity whic^ ftiatk the 
other cities of *tho United States. Tfep streets arc 
generally broad*, few being nn,dcr 50 feet, aud ,some 
80 and 100. These cross each other mostly at right 
angles ; thc^w fleyiations that here and»there appeJlis 
VOL. I. 2 D 
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being but exceptions to the ’general rule. The centres 
oi 'all the streets are paved, i^trongly thoi,Tgh roughly, 
and aife'v.kept remarkably clean.- ^ There are side- 
pavements lib each, mostly> made of red bricks placed 
in a diagonsd interlacing, which is agreeable* to the 
eye, and dry and comfortable to the feet. 

The business part of the city is in the' neighbour- 
hood’ of the water, along tlje Y-’harves, from Light 
Street, ‘at the head of the basin, west, to TJiame^ 
Sfreet,*at*the feztremity of Fells’ Point to the east. 
The north Tsifd of the town is the fashionable quarter, 
in the vicinity of th'e Washington Monument, and all 
around it east ^d west ; and the principal prome- 
nade of the ^ay pedestrians is Baltimore Street, 
which r,uqs nearly east and ,west through the centre 
of the city, having about an equal portion ‘of it north 
and south. This being the great thoroughfare and 
place for stores, was originally called*'Market Street, 
but it is** ’now called Baltimore Street. It is at 
least two miles in length, and corresponds to the 
Broadway of New York, the Pennsylvania Avenue of 
Washin^on, and the Regent Street of London ; 
though in length, breadth, and general style or chfu 
racter, it is more like Oxford Street in London than 
, either. 

’A sDdall muddy stream, called Jones’s Falls, runs 
fronv north to south through the ea^m part of the 
city, but, ‘instead of contributing either to its beauty 
or its advantage, it is a source obcnasiderable expense 
and vexation^-from the great quantities of alluvial 
mud .which it brings, down every yeatr from the rich 
lands of the Patapsco, over which it floYS« and which 
rei|Uires t^ constant use of many expensive machines 
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The private residences of the more wealtk^^ha- 
bitants of Baltimore arp handsome and ot^modious, 
without being impd^ing oir ostentatious. . There are 
no great squares that can compare with Washington 
Square in New York ; nor any terraces or rows of 
houses equal to those of Lafayette Street, or Wav^ley 
Place in that city, or some of the large old {)rivate 
mansions*near the Battery* at the lower er#d**of tlTe 
Broadway : but, taken as a \jJiole, there*i^ a greater 
uniformity of neatness, taste, and Substantial comfort 
in the dwellings of the first class jn Baltimore, than in** 
New York. • , . * 

Of tht?resid«jncerf of thg middle classes, t^e greater 
number are also exc'Cllent ; and«even those of the 
mechanics and artisans arc such as in England would 
be deemed comfSEtable abodes for persons far above 
that condition. There is not nearly so ^rge art 
admixture of mean wooden houses with the better 
kind of brick and stone dwellings, as in Washington 
and New York ; and the whole air and aspect of 
Baltimore is that of a city of substantial wealth and 
general prosperity, without the least semblance of 
ostentation or attempt at display.* 

The houses are chiefiy buik of fine red Bricks, 
which are manufiicturgd of excellent quality, and 
beautifully worked here ; and a# in the neighborhood 
of ^he town there are fine quames of granite and 
marble, these two materials are usedo&r surbase- 
ments |md flights of steps, and hpth are of the fktest 
colqur and quality. 

Of* the ptfblic 'buildings of Baltimore, it, may Bl * 
Sn 2 
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said that they are fully eqtial to tho size and wan(s 
city, and are each well adapted to^the purposes 
for wfiibh they were designed. 

The fir^^ in order of, impprtance, is perhaps the 
Exchange, which is situated ncaVly in tho centre of 



the business-part of tho dty, in Gay Street, near the 
water. It was built in 1815, by an incorporated 
company, Irom the design and under the superinten- 
dence of the city architect, Mr. B. H. Latrobc. The 
front of this building, in Gay Street, is 255 feet, and 
its depth ds 141 feet. *■' It is four stories in height, 
including the basement, i.hich is vaulted throughout, 
and t^ie ^holc is crowned by a dome, which rises to 
the height of 115 feet albove the payement. There 
are three se^^arate entrances into this great build- 
ing,*fr<#m the strootc 'tp' which its several fronts are 
presented} ilamely, from Gay Street,; Water Street, 
‘a^d Seepnd'^Street } and on the fourth side, under a 
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c^lonnade^ is another entrance to the Exchange read- 
ing-rooms. 

The intenor hgll used as the “ Change,’J4hr the 
assemblage of merchants f^om one to twai^o’clock in 
the dayy is 53 feet square ; and east and^west of this 
are colonnades composed of six Ionic columns each, 
the shafts of which are single blocks of fine Italian 
marble, and the stylo and proportions according to 
rtie best Greek models. * Tho several compui>tments 
of the*bwilding are funiish&d with' cvgjry requisite fer 
the information of ,mcn of business, and with news- 
papers from all parts of'jthe world j’ and the edifice 
itself is a great ornament to that quarter of the city* 
in which it stands. ^ . *• 

The Custom ‘House offices are now in a wing of the 
Exchange ;• but there is a noble edifice in progress 
of erection on the opposite side of Gay Street, to form 
the new Custeflq House of Baltimore, which jvas 
begun under General Jackson’s administnation ; it 
is now nearly roofed in ; and when cojnplct^, it will 
be a great ornament to this quarter of the town. 

The City Hall, which is used as the seat^)f the 
municipal government, and as the depository of the 
public records, is greatly inferior, in size and beauty, 
to the City Hall of New York ; yet it is a substantial 
and convenient biulding, and adequate ^o all the 
purposes for whieh it is required. 

The Court House, m which the courts Of justice 
hojd their sittings, U a large and stately “etllfice in 
Monument Square and Lexington Strfie^. Its archi- 
tect, ^r. George Milliman> is said to havq been a 
self-educated man j and it is* a proof of the absence 
of a- well-regulated taste, that he shoidd have plated 
the principal front of his building on t|jc* declivity 
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of a steep hill in Lexington Street, an^ the eiid 
b£tt^e building'on the leve^ platform of Monument 
Squiii^ where the front certainly ,ought to be. The 
consequ^Stae of this is, t]iat the edifice does not look 
half so cominanding, ih an architectural point<«f view, 
as it would have done by the other arrangement. Its 
front is 145 feet in length, and it is 65 feet deep. 
It lises to the, height of five or six stories, is built 
of brick, with Ionic pilasters of marble running up 
the wb«l^ height of the building from the base to the 
comiee, and has a small circulsgr towerj’ or cupola, 
crowning its roof. ® Its liet^rior arrangements are so 
< spacious and commodious, as to give it the reputation 
of being the most perfect court-house in the United 
States. e * *• * 

, The County Jai^ of Baltimore is another of its 
public buildings, that may be spoken of with praise. 
It .was built by Mr. R. C. Long,**an architect of 
great tas^e. It stands in the eastern quarter of the 
city, near Madison Street, but being encompassed 
with high walls, is not socomamental in its immediate 
vicinity, as when seen from one of the commanding 
eminences *in other parts of the town. It is spacious, 
airy, fire-proof, clean, and well-reg?ilated under the 
superintendence of .a board of visitors. 

, The Penitentiary i? another of the public? buildings 
conpected ijdth the administration of justice, which is 
of csseiftial benefit to the town. It was completed 
in 1811 previous to whiclf tiipc* the criminals vjere 
sentenced tq labour on the high roads, but since then 
they,ha.ve been sent to this establishment. Ij; is in 
the same quarter of the city as the jail,_ but farther 
.to the north-east, being seated op k gentle eminence 
to the north of Madison Street, in an airy and healthy 
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is composed of* a centre building and two 
wings, the basement o& which is of stone, and J^e 
upper parts of brick. The centre buildin|^nas a 
southern aspect, and is us^ by the heir’s family, 
the officers, andguar(£. * 

The wings are appropriated to the .prisoners. 
The sexes* are separi^ted, and there are cells for 
solitary confinement of all the convicts at night, so 
•arranged, that while there is light and air for each, 
the ^ards can see the faterior' of^yery, fipll, and 
exercise a*constanJ; vigilance of supervision. There 
are also ranges of •fof the occupation 

of every individual in labour of some descrip- 
tion or other during the day, which, extend over a 
space of 230 fdet in len^h and 25 in width, some of 
them having two stories in height, but fheT greater 
number being,only one. 

Here all aft, obliged to labour while they Jiave 
health and strength ; and the tasks assigned to thgm 
are rigidly exacted, under penalties sufficiently severe 
to enforce their performance. The principal kind 
of labour is weaving, which all understand,* or can 
soon be taught ; and the produce of thehr labour has 
not only paid .the whole expense of the institution, 
but in 'some years left a surplus, which keeps a fund 
in handf for meetiilg defidenijes, or carrying ifonyard* 
improvements, as may be ^bought best., 

The government oi the prison is vested in twelve 
directors resident ip Baltipiore, who ard appointed 
annually by tBe executive council of^ the* State; and 
these appoint* a resident, keeper, sixtecQ deputy 
keepers and guard, a book-keeper, a clerk, and a 
physician. • *Th€|, directors meet at the jdl in a bp^y* 
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once a month; and two of their number, a§.a visiting 
c^MQmittce, mcct^t the prisoi. every week, so that the 
mauaHi^ent is vigilant and complete. 

Of public edifices for religious worship, there are 
a great number in Baltimore and these, generally, 
above the.average of such buildings for architectural 

T«he first, in size and importance, is the Metropo- 
litan Catholic Cathedral, which occupies a com-’ 
m8«dii\g. ^ituatipn on one of the most elevaW sum- 
mits of the town, at the comer, of Catfiodral aiid 
Mulberry Streets. If w^'ifiesigncd by Mr. Latrobe, 




but his original plans, which were 'very beautiful, 
were obliged to ^ abandoned for less expensive 
ones, the restriction in funds obliging him to reduce 
his building, jn, size and decoration, to a much hum- 
bler standard than wgs at first intcifded. This is 
necessary to be stated, to accoimt for many of the 
discrepancies it exhibits. It was begun in 1800, 
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^nd comgliotcd vip to its •present condition in 
since which^it has remsnned stationlry, though ’Vis 
still wanting in, its chief ornament, the finiF Ionic 
portico, which ought, to gdom its west* front, and 
the absence of which is a deformity thg,t completely 
mars the general effect of the building.* . 

Its form’is that of a long cross j the length of the 
whole, from the altar to the porticQ of ontranctf, be- 
ing 190 feet ; and its breadth, at the arms of the 
cross,* 177 feet ; while its height," fro^ the*p»veni 8 tit 
to the top of the cjoss that surmounts *tlio dome, is 
127 feet. The walls*i#^*flie exterior are perfectly 
plain, excepting only the tablets left by the arch^ 
tect, for sc?ulpture,,but which have ’been strangely 
disfigured, in dn strchitqptural point of view, by the 
long passages from Scripture^ inscribed on thejr 
surfaces — a most unusual practice on the exteriors of 
religious buildfbgs. The dome is extremely flat, 
representing a section of about one-fourth ^f a globe 
downward from the pole ; while, at the west end, 
where the absent Ionic portico should be, rise two 
tall towers, like minarets, j,crowncd with SaJ*acenic 
cupolas, such as are commonly seen in Constantino- 
ple and the larger cities of the East j and these 
towers *are loftier than the dome, which they thus , 
over-top* and leave below mi the shad^. ‘If 4 he 
Ionic portico were bu^lt, its fine fluted $olumns,i and 
noble pediment, with sculptured tympanum and 
tajblets, would eclipse these ^ incongruities* in the 
building, and give a Greek character to it, notwith- 

* T8io portico is given in the • pngraving accompaiTyli/g this, 
which was taher^from Mr. Latrobe’s original drafi*ing of the build- 
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standing its defects; but 'as it stands, jnth grc^ 
stoQl^walls, perfSictly plain in the exterior, the abrupt 
temmikktion of the western front,, in a dead high 
blank wall,* surmounted , with, a brick screen,, and 
flanked by ^he two SsCracenic towers, it looks much 
more likn a Turkish mosque than a Catholic cathe- 
dral ; and if Arabic inscriptions occupied the tablets 
of the exterior,, instead of those in Roman cha- 
racters; which now fill it, the resemblance would be 
perfect*- , \ ' 

It is in*the interior of this edifice, however, that 
its principal beauties afe^Urbe seen. The dome, 
,t?hich crowns the centre of the cathedral, is 231 feet 
in circumference externally, anfi 207 feet internally, 
and it is so relieved on th^ inside vr\th. panels and 
rpsettes, as to take-off the appearance ef the size, 
and give, great richness to the whole. The light 
from above is also skilfully managed» as to combine 
great efiulgence with sufficient softness and general 
diffusion of the.rays. 

The high altar is very imposing, both in its archi- 
tecture and decorations^ The organ in this cathe- 
dral is the largest in the United States, having 
6,000 pipes and 36 stops. • 

There arc two fine pictures here also — onq, a pre- 
sent from ILouis the Sir.teenth of France, to l;he arch- 
bishop of th^t day ; and he ,otherj a present from 
Charles iSie Tenth to the present metropolitan. The 
first is'^the Descent from* the Cross, painted by Pau- 
lin Guerin ;,.auid the second is u representation of 
St. burying fiis x>fficers and soldiers , slain 

before Tunis.- It is by the celebrated Stpuben ; and 
the subject of the picture is thus narrated St. 
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^ouis could find no one to bury the dead of his army, 
for fear of contagion but this hdtoic prince could 
not bear to see^the bodies of so many braye men 
exposed to be devoured by^hysenas and hkds of prey. 
To encourage his*army, he began the work of cha- 
rity, accompanied hy his armour-bearer aiu} chaplain. 
He is represented as holding the corpse of an officer, 
who is his relative, which he is depositing in a rude 
•grave made in the sands.” The picture. is very 
bcautifal, and harmonized well v^th ^e surcpunding 
architectural ornaments. • • 

Amidst the splend0||tiP4if^ffiis c&thedral, with its 
grand altar, lofty crucifix, and over-shadowing 
domes, there is a p^uliarity which id never witnessed ^ 
in the €atholjft coimtries of Spain, Portugal, or Italy, 
namely, the arrangement of pews for sephrbte fami- 
lies, instead of the broad a))d open pavement, where 
all the worshippers are placed on the same lev^l be- 
fore their Maker, in the building dediciited to ^is 
worship. This innovation the Catholic? of Balti- 
more, no doubt, borrowed from the Protestants, with 
whom it is universal. T^ere is another orrange- 
ment, however, to which ^th Protestants and Ca- 
tholics appear, to me to have given too ready an as- 
sent, ^d that is, the separatiori of the coloured races 
from the whites, 'even in t^je worship of their ,com- 
mon Deity. • , ^ ^ 

There is a separate gallery for the coloured people 
§.t Baltimore, in (his, and in most eftber of the 
Christian pMces of worship; a (^tinction which 
could not be* made in any cathedral of, the usual 
Catholic construction in Europe, and which no Mo-* 
hammedan coibqiunity would permit fpr & momep( in 
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any mosque of their domkiions; yet the J*resl)} t(?- 
rians and Episdopalians at* Washington constantly 
enforced this separation of the colourcd and the white 
races in the^ worship j as if the same Saviour* had 
not died for the redemption o^ both ; os if s^dvation 
was not attainable by both on equal terms ; and as if 
the distinction of colour was to bo prestrved liere- 
aftcr,i,in the assi^ment of their stations in a futm*c 
w'orld, as well as in the present. 

fai tljp ^imm^diate neighbourhood of the Catholic 
Cathedral, jsjtlio Unitarian place pf worship, which, 
in its general style <of arcm<^turc, has some resem- 
blance to the former, and it is justly accounted one 
61 the handsomest religious edifieps of thefeity. The 
building is 108 feet long and yS'tfeef^broad. The 
portieo is ‘of the Tuscan order, with three arched 
entrances ; and in the centre of the pediment which 
it supports, is a sculptured figure, iutfinded to repre- 
sent the “^ngcl of Truth,” surrounded by rays of 
light, and holding a scroll on which is inscribed 
TQ MQNQGEQS « To the Only God.” From this 
portico, 41-0 bronze door^in imitation of those of the 
Vatican at Home, opem into the building, three 
leading to the body of the edifice, and two to the 
galleries. „ ^ 

TJio interior of the church is a square, fomed by 
four equal arches of 33 fpet span, which support a 
• dome of 55 deet diameter. The summit of the cupola, 

I which is* fiattened like that of the (.'atholic cathedral, 
is 80 feet high,^and is terminated by a star of light 
through ^e glass that^crojvns the sumhiit, the whole 
' of the dome being an imitation of that^of the Pan- 
thequ at Rouuv The pulpit stands upoli a double 
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'pedestal, the lowest of which is of a fine green varie- 
gated ms^blc, from Coipecticut, likfc the verd antique 
of the ancient buil^gs ; and the upper pedestal is of 
fine, white marbre. The pulpit itself is of the wood 
called Jbird’s-eye maplS. The organ in this church is 
very singular in shape, but appropriate an^ beautiful. 
It has the oxtemal form of the ancient lyre, the per- 
pendicular pipes representing the strings^ — the 
.instrument being dbodt 23 feet High, and, I 7 feet 
wide^ and containing 1,400 pipes a^ 22 s^ps. » It 
it^as dcsi^led and built under the st^epntcndence of 
Maximilian Godefroy^-nj|d!’'io|j3h«d in 1818. 

Of the other churches of Baltimore, numerous as 
they are, there are none remarkable fijr the beauty Of 
their architectiure^* St. Paul’s, which may be called 
the aristocratic or fqshi6nablo church of fhe Episco- 
palians, is a Ijrick building^ c^t into the shade by 
the disproportionate heaviness and height of its tower 
and steeple. Tlie first Presbyterian churph, with^its 
pair of towers and cupolas, is a large and Ihibstantial 
building; and the first Bg.ptist church, with its Ionic 
portico, and circular dome, ^ also a fine edifice; but 
these are all that possess any Haim to notice on arclii- 
tcctural groui^, among the forty or fifty places of 
worship, of different denominations, which the city 
contains. • ^ ’ 

Among the .other public buildings of Baltimore 
may be mentioned the Medical College, on the eastern 
extremity of the city, which, though a*smbstantial 
and commodicftis edifice, and "well adapted, in all its 
interior arrangements, to the purpose for w]^ich it is 
desired, is really a deformity instend of an oma- 
ment to tKhfiew,^from the absurdly lo% and naiyqw. 
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which it plants to the west ; and the cffeclT 
of this absurdity is greatly increased by the 
planting of four white pyramids on the* summit of 
the roof, wkiph attract the attention of the observer, 
and excite pity for the* taste that .could design any- 
thing so incongruous as these appear. 

The benevolent institutions of Baltimore arc 
numerous, and well sustained. The first that wc 
visited w;as the Asylum, at Calvdrton, a distance of. 
about ajnile aii(d a half from the city, towards the 
west. This Jbuiiding occupies a fine airy* position, 
commanding most ex7enslv«h^d si^eeable view$ of 
the country. It extends over a frontage of 375 feet, 
fitid a depth of*- about 50 feet. The central build- 
ing was originally the private residence of a Balti- 
more basilfer: but on its l^ing Aracat^ hy him, it 
was taken for an asylum,, and two wings added to it, 
one on each side, east and west. A'^tached to the 
estate, are, about 500 acres of land, with a stream of 
water rufining through it, and the cultivation of 
this land yields a large part of the^ revenue of the 
institution. 

The building and e^te are the property of the 
State government of Maryland, and therefore no rent 
is payable for either. . To it, the poor of the city and 
couiyty of Baltimore, wjjo have fallen into distress, 
either from their own imprudence . or any other 
cause, are^ent, as to an alms-^house, and here they 
receive ‘food, shelter, and clothing, as long as they 
remain. 'I'hey^ are charged, ht^/evei', on account, 
twenty (^nts, or about tenpence English, per day, 
for their subsistence, while they do not work; but 
-ther moment they are able tolabour.in any' branch' of 
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(Pupation that can be found for ihem there, they 
begin to receive their fo<^ clothing, «nd shelter free *. 
and have seVen cents per day allowed them, besides 
this,, for their lalmur, by which the indi^trious soon 
pay oiF,their account j*and ’some accumulate a little 
sum, tWth which to go out into the world again. 
This constant occupation is favourable to health 
and morality, and preserves habits of industry, syll of 
which are of groat ^alufe to the paupers themselves, 
while %t > the same time the institution;ilk benq^fitedhy 
the profits hrisii^ from their labour^ ovpr,and above 
the sums paid for it. •* >*«^‘ '**'*, • 

The average number of persons in this institution 
i& about five hundred; at preseht there were nearly' 
eight himdred the. commercial pressure in Baltimore 
having produced the^ same effects as elsewhere, in 
throwing laboijrers out of pm^loyment. But the 
medical gentlemp who accompanied us over the 
institution, assured us, that, in nine cases i^ut of ten, 
intemperate drinking was the cause of persoSs finding 
their way into the Asylum » and he expressed his 
belief, that if, by legislative enactment, the distillation 
and sale of ardent spirits could be positively pro- 
hibited under the severest penalties, that nine-tenths 
of the disease, poverty, and crime of the country 
would be swept away at a blow. The centrj,! part ’ 
of the edifice is occupied by the superintendent and 
ofScers of the establishment. 

The wings are diyided ipto wards, in whidi there 
is^ a separatidh of the malOs from th^ females; 
of the latter who have children, from those who have 
not ; * and also of the coloured, from ,the while in- 
mates. • Of * the whites, the women seeped the mp?*- • 
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and separate chambers for tl^p insane. The rooms 
were all in the nicest order ; clean, air^, and well- 
furnished ; And nothing seemed wanfing for the comr 
fort of every class. 

The supeHntcndence of this institution is* under 
the Catholics of Baltimore; twelve luins, called 
Sisters of Charity, are always in the house, subject to 
a superintending* Sister of thcii* own order. They, 
alljvear^ the B^k dress irf the convent, wi|.h*tbeir 
hair cut off, ^n<^an ill-looking black-leath&r cap over 
their heads in 6uiiaii®l’ ^.^^ wiriter. The Sister- 
spperintendent conducted us’ over the building, and 
answered all our inquiries with great af^bility. 
appears that these Sisters give ’ ^heir laboyrs gra- 
tuitously, vand go through ‘them with’ the greatest 
cheerfulness ; they ate occasionally relieved in rota- 
tion, but many remain here for sevijxal years, and 
account themselves happy in being able to do gootl. 
A' small Catholic chapel is fitted up in the building, 
to which the patients of that religious persuasion go ; 
but the, utmost liberty of consqjencc is allowed to all 
the inmates„.and no attempt is made to coerce any in 
their choice of the worship they may prefer. 

This institution, like the Alms llouse or Asylum, 
•is the property of the State, and there has bceivrecently 
granted to 'it a considerable addition^ of surrounding 
landl for jvafks and gardens, .and 30,000 dollars in 
money,. additions and improvements to the 

building. • The annual current' expenses, however, 
are amply proCided for by the receipts of the sums 
paid by the inmates fdr thteir accommodation. Those 
who live in the wards pay three dollars n. week, for 
board, medicine, and attendance, ihcluding washing: 
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and the (Jccupiers of private apartmfnts pay increased 
rates, varyihg from five up to as high as ten dollars 
per week j while those who are destitute,* and unable 
to pay, have all the requisite, accommodation free of 
cost, but the number of these is compafatiyely few. 

The Baltimore Infirmary is another institution, 
attached to the Medical College ; this, also, is guper- 
^ intended in all it* domestic arrifngemeht% by the 
Catbplic “Sisters of Charity j” an^ we heard it 
admitted fey a Protestant lady, who ^ianjenfed the fact 
while she described it,»tjj§L^ \Yhen this institution was 
under the management of Protestant superintendent^, 

• 7*^ was not half so well conducted, as the manage** 
were deficient, in diat zesd, self-denial, and devoted 
attention to their dutic%, by which these Catholic 
Sistere are so constantly characterized. There ahe 
three physiciaqp and four surgeons regularly attached 
to the Infirmar/, and all the students of the Medical 
College use it as their school of practice. % The rate 
of payment for board, medicine, and attendance, by 
the patients, is three dollars per week. , 

Besides these, there are the follompg excellent 
institutions, all well supported and well conducted, 
in diflGarent parts of the city. A general Dispensary, 
for supplying medicine and advice to the poor 
gratuitously, supported by voluntary contributions 
amounting to about 1,000 dollars annually. .A Catho- 
lic Orphan Asylum, for the educatioiv^nd* support of 
Catholic orphans, finder the. management of the 
Sisters of Charjty. A Benevolent Society, fbr edu- 
cating and supporting destittite female children, 
wfecther.ovpbans or otherwise, conducted^ and main- 
tained by the Episcopalians. A Society foi^th’e 
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relief of the poor ff the Methodist Episcopal* Churcli. 
A Charitable Marine Society. A Female Penitent’s 
Refuge Society. A Humane Impafrtial Society, for 
bettering the condition of the large class of feriiales 
who live by* needlework, arid whose inadequate 
wages often leave them in a state of^want, and 
exposed to many temptations. An Indigent Sick 
Society,^ composed of Protestant ladies, who undertake 
to ^sit Jpersol^Uy the indigent sick in *the^ several 
districts of^the tdwn, of which each takes charge of a 
separate one, and- to aupnlv^ jjhe 'm with food, clothing, 
and other comforts needed by the sick, while the dis- 
pensaries supply, them with medicine. A Mary-and- 
Martha Society, of the same description, conducted by 
Catholic ladies ; and a Dorcas Societyiwho prepare 
clothing and materials for the riecessitous ’ poor, and 
by bazars or fairs, by subscriptions ^nd donations, 
as well as by the labours of their oWn hands, greatly 
contribute- to relieve the sufferings of their fellow- 
beings. 

Baltimore is often called’ “The Monumental Citv,” 
fdam the fqct of its containing a greater number 
of public monuments — though these are still very 
few — than the cities of the Union generally, in. which 
• the practice of erectihg public monuments h^ hardly 
be^n to receive much popular support. 

The nv)st*important of'thegp is tHe “ Washington 
Monuip^nt,” ye-hich was first proposed to be erected, 
in 1809, and for defraying the expenses of w'hich-a 
lottery was permitted by the State, to raise the sum 
of 106,(lD0 dollars, or about 20,000/. This amount 
being thus secured, the place -selected for, ij was an 
elevated part of the northern edge of the city, where 
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the requisite area of ground was gjven for this pur- 
pose by Colonel Howard ; and on the 4th of July, 
1815, the foundation-stone was laid, op the anni- 
versary of the Declaration oj Indeperidencc by the 
UnitoS States of America. This monument is a 
noble Doric column of marble, rising from a base of 
ample dimensions, 50 feet square and 20 feet high. 
The shaft of the oolumn is 1()0 feet, its diameter 
aboqt 20 feet, and the statue of Wa^uigibn,. which 
stands 614 its summit, is 13 tect in himght.* ^iThe t>aso 
and pedestal are of pure^^llite marble; the*shaff, which 
is built like the Monftment of London, is hollow, 
with a winding staircase up ihe iqside ; it is oO* 
whitish m^b|p also, herer and therd slightly veined 
with blue strfeaks. Th« gallery at the teigntnation of 
the capital, to whiSh visitors ascend, is also of pure 
white marble \ and the^JoWsal figure on the summit, 
which represent Washington after he had resigned 
his commission, as commander-in-chief of ^e Ameri- 
can forces, at Annapolis, is of the same material. 

Though every part of the successful career of 
Washington is reverted to by the American people 
with great satisfaction, there is none on which they 
dwell .with greater admiration than on this last great 
act of ^is military life, when, having attained to a 
power as great as that of •any of the twaAriofS of 
other countries’ with ,more of the affectioii as well as 
admiration of his adherents and folljjiwe^ ^than per- 
haps any herp that ever lived » he did aiot use this 
power as an Alexander, a CromweB, or a Napoleon, 
would have done, but olieerfully and vftluntarily 
resigned •it* into the- hands of those ‘from whom he 
received il, andrfor whom he held it bqt in tfuSt.' 
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This act of virti^ous self-denial, and conscientious 
discharge of duty, has therefore endeared his memory 
to the wise^and the good of all countries, but espe- 
cially of his 6wn. , • f ' 

The workmanship of this column is of the first order, 
and the monument, as a whole, both from the chaste- 
ncss and good taste of its design, its size, and its com- 
manding position/ is equal in . beauty to any similar 

coliunn ill Lom^n or Paris^. It has a general resem- 
blance to the Duke of York’s monument in .M^aterloo. 
Place, hverlboking StoJamQs^s Park ; but it is greatly 
superior in size, materials, arid execution, and fonns 
aipromiucntobjcQt in all the distant views of Baltimore 

The prospects of the city from this gqlle^, with the 
extensivQ ^ipa-view down the^atapsco to the Chesa- 
peake on the one hand, and the distant ‘land-view 
over the northern and ifrestefn boundaries of Balti- 
more on the other, richly reward the visitor for the 
trouble of /-is ascent. 

The second of the monuments of Baltimore is 
that called “ The Battle Monument,” which stands 
on what was once the site of the old court-house 
of the town, fcut is now an open space, called Monu- 
ment Square, nearly in the centre of the city. , It is 
intended to commemorate the battle of North Point, 
wheli the British attacked Baltimore in 1814, at 
the period of their burning^ and 'destroying ex- 
pedition up tpf} Potomac to Washington. The 
British were in this instdnee sut-resslfully repulsed^ 
and this monument was erected by the American sur- 
. vivors«f*the battle, to<tlie memory of their comrades 
who fell in defending their hearths and homes. 
It' ^as designM by the architect Maximilian Gode- 



'J^he effoct of tke monument is striking, though the 
design is somewhat incongruous. Tijfe bas^ is 
Egj’ptian, rising to the height of about 20 feet from 
the ground, characterizett by the lessening breadth of 
the square mass as it ascends, the outline ’showing 
t^^e inclined lines within the perpendicular. On each 
front is an Egyptian doorway, of the same form, and 
the whole is surniounted* by a deep overhanging cori 
nice, with the winged globe, nnd other Egyptian sym- 
bols. Above * this base* rises the column, which 
represents a Roman fasces, on the bsmds of which arc 
inscribed, in Jironze letters, the nan^ of lh*ose who 
fell in the battle which it commemovates. • 

At the angles of the square base on which this 
column preeted, are four figures’ called griflBns, 
wRfch seem to’ unite the body of thtf libn with* die' 
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hoad and wings the eagle ; and on the summit of 
the fasces which forms the 'circular column, is a 
figure meant to be, and called, “ the Statue of the 
City,” holding a wreathed •garland or crown, for' the 
honoured dead, in her hand, and having the American 
eagle ath6rfeet. 

The monument is composed of fine white marble, 
its entire height ie 52 feet, and its auxiliary decora- 
tions are rich)^and .ornamental. Separate in^r^- 
tions on I'he norfi^ and south fi*ont record the ercctioiv 
of the* moAuincrit, to comjmemomte the battle of 
Sept. 12, 1814.; and'the recollections it cherishes are 
sjeh as the inhabitants of Baltimore have no reasop 
' to be otherwise' than proud of ; as thpir 'defence of 
their homej was as gallant and patriotic,^ as the attack 
upon them was unpro«oked and fihsuccessful. 

The third monument ’of Baltimore Jis that called 
“ the Armistead Monument,” which is erected in the 
Gothic niiil'e of a building near the City spring, and 
was set apart to the memory of the brave Colonel 
Armistead, who conducted the defence of Fort 
M ‘Henry at the entrance of the harbour, against the 
bombardmcnl of the British on the 13 th of September, 
the day following the battle of North Point. He was 
not killed in the 'engagement, but died about four 
years afiferwards, in April 1818, at the age of thirty- 
nine i and his defence of the fort at' which he com- 
manded^ bcin^StiU fresh in the recollection of his 
gp^teful townsmen, tliey* honottre«'i fhemselves as 
nmeh as him by erecting this monument to his 
, memopy. * • . . « 

There are several springs orfountainsrin 4^fferent 
■parts of thd city, which add to its beauty and conVe- 
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iiicncc. • The City Spruig is encjoscd by an iron 
railing, and covered by* a dome supported by pillars ; 
it is surreundeAby trees and foliage, and has a very 
filcsising effect. The Western fountain, in another 
quarter of the town, is also covered 'with a dome 
supported ^by columns, and is used for thd supply of 
ships in the harbour of 'Baltimore with water. The 
Eastern fountain iai much larger, and adorned with 
mpry of architectural Ijeauty., Ityhas tin Ionic 
eolonnaide, open all around, supptj^ing a roof over 
the spring, which is eqclosed»witJiin*ifon rtiilings. 
The Centre fountain, ill front o*f the market, is also 
sm ornament to the spot. The markets are excellqjjt 
structures,* an^ well adapted to their Several uses. 

It is to be* regretted <that the introduction of foun- 
tains is not more fr^uent in thp cities of England and 
America. WTioever has travelled much in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, S^iain, and Portugal, cannot fail to ‘have 
admired the many beautiful fountains aiming •the 
open places and public squares of the ancient cities of 
these countries. The refreshing coolness of the atmo- 
sphere, the sparkling brilliance of the wafers, the 
soothing murmur of their falling sounds, and the 
air of freshness, luxury, and repose, which are all 
sources^ of enjoypaent, are in* themselves sufficient 
recommendation. It seems astonishing that l-ondon, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, as well as New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, should b^ so ^deficient as 
they are in tl^ese combinations of beauty.and utility. 

Of places ^of public amusement) there ere not 
many, and these are hut littlopfrequented. ■* There is , 
a largq theatre, but the tastfe for drairfatic exhibitions 
is bverywliere on the decline in Ambri^a: for*iti£f 
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only on occasion^ when some very great aitractionj 
or some new or distinguished' performer is presented, 
that an ambience can be collected. There i» a smaller 
theatre which, however, is entirely abandoned ; 'an& 
there was recently a large circus for the exhibition 
of horsemanship, but it was destroyed by fire, and 
nearly all the valuable stud of horses perished in the 
flames. There k a good concemt-room in the Law- 
building, and\another over the assembly-room,^ ^d ' 
music appears *to be well cultivated an4 «enjoyed,- 
The suite ol dancing and refpshmeiat rooms, in which 
the regular winter balls are held, are not surpassed 
IP beauty by any in Europe. There are many much 
larger ; but foi* richness, taste, and effective decora- 
tion, nothing can be moreochastcly beautiful than 
these. The Baltii»ore museum, which is well 
furnished 'with coUectiotis of various natural produc- 
tionS, a skeleton of the great mammoth, and other 
cu^iosities/ji nature and aii;, has also a minor theatre 
attached to it, in which farces and vaudevilles are 
performed, but to very thin audiences. 

There are some public gardens in Baltimore, the 
Columbian, Vauxhall, and the Citizen’s Retreaf j 
and public baths have been lately introduced on a 
•good scale. The sports of the turf are much patronized 
herd ; auid hi Maryland* the horses are considered to 
be better liraiiied than in an) other state of the Union. 
At a pl^iqe pall^l Canton, a few miles from Baltimore, 
^wn the ri'-zer, a large training est ibl|shment exists, 
and hofses are kept there during the intervals between • 
the raiCiifg seasons, ati which time persons interested 
in this amusement come Tiere in great npnjibers from 
tKc''north and 'the south. An excellent rule prevails 
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ill the racc-club, that no gambling, of any kind is 
allowed; and gamestei^, whenever known as such, 
are excluded frcrni membership. ^ 

* Of hotels, there are a*gr^t numbdr: and the 
three ];rrincipal ones, the Exchange, Bamum’s, and 
the Eutaw House, are perhaps equal 'to those 
of any town of a similar size to Baltimore in 
England. The last*indeed, which is a new<esta&lish- 
m'ejit^ erected by a company, is e.qual yto aify in the 
Union, *A«d combines more of clespBiness, 'comfort, 
and adequate attendimcei than anyJiotelVe likd yet 
visited in the comitry.* The l^arding-houses are 
r 'i^t nearly so numerous, in proportioji to the popul^ 
tion, as^ in *Nejr Yerk : and such as* we inspected, 
previous to oul* fixing onour abode, were v<yy^ inferior 
in almost every requisite. Wesworc fortunate, how- 
ever, in getting admission to'one in Gay Street, kept 
by Mr. West, where the apartments, table, rand 
society were all agreeable, and where we |^assed (fUr 
time most happily. • 

The municipal govcmiAent of Baltimore is vested 
in a mayor and city-council, the elections for* which 
take place every two years : in most of the other 
cities of Amerifca, the election is annual. The city is 
divided into 12 w^ds ; the inhabitant^ of each ward, 
elect an elector; and these* 12 electors* chdose*the 
mayor. The salary of his office is 2,000 ^ollars, or 
about £400. per annum. His qualifications must be, 
to have been tgn years a eifizep of the United States, 
•to be 25 years^of age, to have resided in the city 
five years, and to have propertyassessed in tile «ity to 
the extejiko4500 dollars. • His power, find patronage 
in ii^pointments, we considerable : anil fiis election 
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is* almost always ^ made witH reference to Ms party 
politics. * 

The city-council is composed of* two branches : 
the first consists of twp members from each vfarc^ 
who are chosen by the inhabitants directly, and 
elected annually ; the second branch consists of one 
member from each ward, chosen also directly, but 
elected every two^ years, with the*mayor. The quali- 
ficajtionsforaiV^ember of the first branch, or Jower 
house, are^ a i^idence in the city of three yeara 
and to'bc assessed impropci^ty to the amount of 300 
dollars, also to be years bf age. The qualifica- 
tions for the second branch, or upper house, are, 
have been a resident of the city for fqur years, to be 
assessed, tp the value of 300 dollars, 'and to be 23 
years of age. 

The two branches of the council ‘sit in separate 
chambers, and, together with the mayor, form the 
city parli^jient. Each has a negative on the pro- 
ceedings of the other, and the concurrence of all 
these is necessary to the validi^ of their ordinances. 
If the ‘mayor exercise his veto, however, and, on a 
reconsideration of the subject, three-fourths of both 
branches of the council concur in its adoption it may 
■become law without the assent of the mayor. ^ Their 
duties are strictly confined to municipal government ; 
and the salary of the councillors is a dollar and half 
per day., , 

The commerce of JJaltimore'is ^a|ied and exten- 
sive, though inferior to Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, lor^New Orleans,, but superior to any other city 
or port. Th6 exports are 'chiefly tobacpo„.tl;ie staple 
produce of Maryland, flour, salted •provisions, s&ves 
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and heading for casks and barrels^ {ind turpentine. 
The imports are chieffy from England, the West 
Indies, South America, and China, in the various 
productions and manufactures, of each. * ^n the last 
year, t£e amount of exports exceeded 4,000,000 of 
dollars, and,the imports exceeded 6,000,000 of dollars. 
In the exports, the largest amounts were — to England, 
882,000 dollars — t# the Hanse-Towns, 682,000 — 
to jmrts’ of Chili, 620,000 — and t/ the ^rts of 
Brazil, 40lf^,000. Of the imports, thglarge^t’amounts 
were — ^from England, 1 ,8^2,000dollars-^from Brazil, 
564,000 — from Peru, 54,000 — and from the Hanse- 
vkl^wns, 265,000. , , 

The^hippipg of Baltimore are not %o numerous at 
present in the’larger claases, as they were gome years 
since : buf the smaller ones h.'jve greatly increased, 
so that the toi^age has not ht all diminished. The 
waters of the vajrious rivers that flow into the Chesa- 
peake, are covered with Baltimore sloops s^d schoon- 
ers ; many also are employed in the* coasting trade ; 
and a few larger sh^s Sail regularly to England 
and other parts of Europe, as well as to India and 
China. In the last year, out of 115 Vessels built 
here, nearly 100 were schooners : the whole tonnage 
built in Jthat year exceeding 10,000 tons. The repu-, 
tation of the Baltimore builders for consta*ucting*the 
finest models oT beauty, and the finest bottoms for 
speed, in their unrivalled small-cri^ft, is still un- 
Aminished: gaid a “Baltimore cli]l^er” * may be 


matched against the world, for fast sailing, and keep- 
ing close to the wind. • . • * • 


. The.cgminercial capacities of Baltilnore, however,y 
aK^yet far from being developed tO their fuH^t* 
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extent. The prjisence of no less than eig^ht rapid 

streams, with considerable d&cents, in tlie immedi- 
ate neighbpurhood of Baltimore, aie highly favour- 
able to the application, of machinery, by water-pdwer, 
to manufacturing purposes, and this has recently been 
made available to the erection of some powerful mills 
for grinding flour. No less than five rail-roads, now 
lead from Baltimore in different directions; the 
pripcip^ one^ to Philadelphia, to Washingtoi^' 
to Har^ffs Fefry, on the way to the Ohio riven^ 
being alreaiily the channels, of great and increasing 
intercourse : and when this ‘‘last is completed on to 
tie western river, a. distance of 350 miles, it 
more than probable that Baltimore 'be ^ much 
frequenl;^ by purchasers and sellers fr6m the South- 
ern and Western States, as New York and Philadelphia 
are at present. ' ,* 

As connected with its commerce,*’the banks here 
arSas abundant as in any city of the same size ; they 
are all in good Credit at present ; and the insurance 
companies, and other establishments of this descrij)- 
tion, are both numerous and well-conducted. 
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Population of Baltimore, white and coloured races — Pos^iion of 
Maryland, as a slave^tate — Maryland Solonization society— 

S verity of «he law against rescuing slaves — ^Vi^lance oTthe post- 
left op abolition publications^Gener^ libcsrSity of sef itimeTit— 
EducatiSiiof colou^ children — Negro preaiKher| — Acligious sects 
and their proportionsr— Benefits of th^ii^oligitary system ’of sup- 
port — Institutions fortUS promotion of education — Death of the 
member of congress for Baltimore — Public funeral, and marks^f 
general respect^Eulogium on the «charaQter of the deceasei 
member — ^I^wspaper^ in Baltimore — Party and neutral remarks 
on the partisani^ltlp ofi political writers — Editorial taste for quaint- 
ness and singularity— Literd^y institutions — Lecture and library. 


The population of the city of Baltimore, by the 
census of 1830} was as follows: whites 61,7*10; 
free-coloured persons, 14,790; slaves 4, IS^; making 
a total of 80,620. The rate of increase has been 
such as to create a behef, 'that the population is at 
present a total of about 100,000 persops, just equal 
to^he population of Sheffield in England. This pro- 
portion of thd free-coloured and slave population to 
the whi^s, as exhibited in the census .of the city, is* 
very different from the proportions of the Same classes 
to each other in’the cQnsuS of the State t)f Maryland, 
which at the some period was as felloes whites 
291,108; free(^lour6dpersdns52,938; ^avcsl02,994. 
* In the city, therefore, it will be petceived that the 
slaves were not one-fourth ef the numbers oftlTe free- 
oolo^^ people ; and both these together were not 
mnf'A fbitTi OTie.frfiirtb of tbn whole nonhlation : wllild 
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irt the State the-^aves are twice as numerous as the 
free-coloured persons, and both together are equal to 
more than half the white population.' 

The position which -Maryland occupies as a slave- 
state is peculiar, and has become a source of jealousy 
and alarm to some of the people of the more southern 
states especially those on the sea-board. The feeling 
of the great hod3rof the white® iil Maryland, as well 
as hi Virginia, is in favour of abolition ; svu? if 
they did nbt , apprehend danger to their cddhectionti 
with the more southern and westeSn states, it is pro- 
bable that each would, before this, have made a 
commencement in the good work. . ^ 

But Maryland has<^made at leStst one step in ad- 
vance of-h^r neighbours. There has existed for many 
years, a general Society for removing the surplus free 
blacks froin America to Africa, called the American 
Colonization Society j and the coloiiy of Liberia in 
Afiica, is^' their place of settlement. Mr. Henry 
Clay, the popular senator, from Kentucky, and Whig 
candida.te for the presidency; is at the head of 
this ; and nearly if not all the southern states are in 
favour of it, because it keeps up the semblance of a 
wish to advance the question of emancipation gra- 
dually and by slow degrees, and thus enlists the sym- 
pathies and* soothes the consciences- of the scrupulous 
and religious; while at the same time it removes 
only those free blacks whose presence in the southern 
States is thought to be demgerous, vs likely to excite 
the ehv^, and stimulate the dissatisfaction, of the ‘ 
slaves."' 

The abojitionists of the Northern i^tatesMSO tjmre- 
fore almost all hostile to this Colohization Society, 
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because they believe that while the ^iaves increase in 
the southern parts of thfc Union at the rate of G0,000 
a year, and tho utmost efforts of the Qolonization 
Sbeifety can get off ao mor^ than 2 hr 3,000 by 
emigration in the ‘same period, the tortoise might as 
soon hope to overtake the hare, .as the Colonization 
Society to overtake the surplus population of the 
slaves, or at all les^n the number of the whole Tjody. 
InJV^ip'-land, however, a,great step Ills been taken, 
\j/^hich is'this ; that instead of joining the general body 
of the slave State« jn ^pporting .only brie society 
and one colony *for the ^hole Union, they have cstab- 
jished a State Colonization Society for Marvlaiai 
only, and ^ui^cd ‘a separate .colony *for the Settle- 
ment of free degrees and people of colouiwfrom this 
State alone ; thus sotting an example to tfie other 
States, which *if each were* to follow out in good 
faith, might effe«St all that Colonization is ever likely 
to accomy’^sh for the negro race of Ameril^. * 
But a i, '1 stronger objection than that of the 
inefficiency v colonizatioff to reduce the number of 
slaves to any great extent, is this j that the* whites 
possess no moral right to expatriate those horn on the 
same ^oil as themselves, from the country of their 
nativity j and that it is an injustice tg the coloured; 
races, to use even indirect coemon to drivwthehi from 
what is as much their home, as it is* tljpt of the 
whites ; since hoth are strangers in the land^ ^d in- 
torlopers on ^he soil, of ‘their red brethren, the 
•Indians. This practice of forcing the Indians to go 
farther west beyond the Mississippi, and IIm? Afri- 
cans %*ther east beyond the Atlhntic, to make 
I'oohi for th*e greater spread of the white ?|w;e on the 
VOL. I. „ 2 r 
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territory on. >vlw<^ the rei and black races are 
found to be ail incumbrance, can only be 'justified, if 
justified at ;ill, on the principle, that the 'strongest 
have a right to do what they please with the weakesf. 
This is the only intelligible principle indeed, in'jiv’hich 
either war, or slavery, or extirpation, can be main- 
tained; though the same principle will equally sustain 
the right of the robber, the inccRdiary, or the mur- 
derer ; smd when Christianity and reason' shall ovv?r- ’ 
come semshness ^nd prejudice, this will be^pirceivec} 
and admitted. 

As an illustration of the severity with which any 
^tempt at assisting .slaves in their escape, is stilb- 
visited in the States of Virginia and Maryland — form 
both the, law is the same — the following, taken from 
the Baltimore Patriots of April 4th, may be given : 

“ Serious Charge — On Saturday last, as .we learn from the 
r^orfoik Herald, a breach of the laws of Vifgliua, involving the 
severest in her wliolc criminal code, slun-t of capital punish- 

ment, was charged against Captain Charles Hubert, of the British 
brig Charity. This was no othei than an attempt to abduct, or a 
permission of the attempt by others to abduct, a slave, the pro- 
perty of a citizen of Norfolk, in the liold of the vessel under his 
command. It appears tliat the brig liad taken in a cargo of star, cs, 
and was on the eve of departure for Bavba<loes, when some deteu- 
‘tion w’as suffered in consequence of the desertion of several of the 
crew”^ In the<'effort to reclaim these, the c;)ptnin brought himself 
under the penalties of the law, by : nuking a ibrcible entry into a 
sailor’s lodging-house. An action of damages was the consequence 
of this ilicgal step, which the captain compromised by the payment 
of 1 ] 2 dollars.'* Meantime the police officer 1 6 ucf;;eeded in capturing 
one of ttie sailors wRb had deserted ; and this man, on being taken, 
gvre information that a ninawry slave was secreted on board the 
brig. The same Information had been imparted^ to^ the pilot of 
llie vessel by^the'cook, (a free-coloured man) who pointe€r^t4t his 
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liidiiig-plaee, which was among the staves in ijie hold, and in which 
the fugitive WAS found. Thcf negro was faken* thence, and the 
captain of t^c brig ^yas taken into cu&tody, and committed to the 
cAunIjy jail, to stand his trial. The penalties ag^iilt this act are 
particularly severe, beuig, %a stated by the Herald, ‘1. a fiile of 
five hundred dollars, recoverable by any person Vh(^ will sue for 
the same; the value of the slave, on the action of the 
owner — in which action the vessel is liable to attachment, 
to answer the verdict nf tbe jury, no matter w/iom she 
'beU^gs ; 3. R fine of one hundred and fifty doUtrs, for*flie benefit 
of th% Ljterary Fund; and, lastly, the master of silbh ves^l is 
liable to a prosecution and tliree years’ imprflonniei)|t^^f t^e slave 
shall be found oi\ bojird «,fter®the ves^j lejfvres the port, tvhether 
he knew the slave was on hoard or not.J The brig had been 
jwp,l^ed under attachment, to await the result of a judicial decisioB# 

Another in«taii& may* be mentioned, winch is 
quite as striking.— Thftre resides at Baltimore a 
Presbyterian minister, the ^R%v. Robert Breckeh- 
ridge, who has been for many years a warm advo- 
cate and suppoAer of the American Colonization 
Society, and, as siicli, lias boon much cliAished and 

esteemed by the people ^of the South. Recently, 
however, either from .some change in his vipws, or 
from the more frank and full expression,of them, he 
has attracted great notice, and inspired very opposite 
sentiments. In a religious periodical, edited and 
publishqd by him. in this city, lie issued an article* 
entitled, “ A Presbyterian, on the Bible T)octrine of 
Slavery.” This article Ibd to the foltovang corre- 
spondence, which has been recently published m the 
Petersburgh Intelligencer, a newspaper published in 
the adjoining %tate of Virginia. 

“ 'Kie following is the correspdttdeSce between Mr. Shore, ^ur 
j)OBt-n^<^r^an4 General Peg^ln, the chairman of the committee 
of vigilance. 


2 F 2 
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.‘‘Post-office; Petorslmrgh, Feb. 8th, 1838. 

r 

“ Dear Sir. — At yoiir leisure will you have the kindness to peruse 
the article of ‘ A Presbyterian on Bible Slavery/ eontaisied in three 
numbers of arelipous periodical, pftjiblished in Baltimore by Brocker:- 
ridge, &c. I am satisfied in iny owm mind that the article and 
magazine ar^' of that class of incendiary productions, whi6h the act 
of Assembly was designed to suppress, and tliat it is my duty to liand 
them oyer to the magistracy to publicly burned. Your opinion 
is respectfiilJj’^ solicited, as an exi^cricnc^^d lawyer, touching the 
character of this Article, as w’ell as^the organ of a committee, raised 
by t^iis cdmn^onweaith, soon after that awful tTagedy^w'as acted 
called the Sou^thampton insurrection, in which about sixty men, 
women, and helpless infants were ciMcUy butche.’’ed by their savage 
sieves. 

jf does seem to*me, S/3*, that I should subserve the cause of 
abolitionists, and be instrumental in gettitig up the second act of 
this tragedy, hy circulating tiie wild fpeculations of this mad incen- 
digry. Let me ask you, Sir. "would it be safe to dissemiliate amongst 
our slaves the doctrine which ‘ A Presbyterian* w Duld establish, and 
which is so fiilly endorsed by the ‘ disclaimer’ of "Ihe editors ? 

“ If the doctrines of this writer be true, who will venture to 
condemn the Conduct of the abolitionists ? lie attempts to draw 
arguments from the* Bible, to show that slavery is a crying and 
damning *sin. Vain is the atteiVipt ! for not one condemnatory 
sentence can be found, from Genesis to Revelation, that touches 
slavery as it exists in this countiy. 

“ Excuse the trouble 1 have imposed upon yoyi. My apology is 
to be found in the grave importar^e of the subject upon which your 
“bpinion is asked. • From the elevated station you ocevpy in the 
confidence and esteem of your fellow - citizens, throughout our 
State, ‘any opinioti expressed by yo^a will have weight, and w'ill decide 
my ultimate course.' I am, &c. 

• “ THOMAS SHORE, P. M.” 

“ Petersburgh, February, 9, 1838. 

Deitr &r. — I have carefully examined the article of ‘ A Presby- 
terian on the Bible Doctrine of Slavery,* contained in^the January 
aTid*-Februai^hu!nbers of the ‘ Baltimore Literary* and R^^ous 
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Magazine,^ to wluch my attention has been incited by your note -of 
yesterday. 

The aat of a^embly, passed March 23d, 1836, provides: 
‘ if any person shall here^ter write, prints ftp cause to be 
written pr printed, any book, pamphlet, or other writing, vith 
intent bf advising, entreating, or persuading persons of colour 
within tins c^mmonwealt*.. to make insurrection, or to rebel, or 
denying the right of masters to property in their slaves^ or incul- 
cating the duty of resistaRice«to such right, or shall, \yth intent to 
aid^he purpoiSbs aforesaid of such book, pamphlel( or other writing, 
knowinglj^^irculatc, or cause to be circulated^ any sudi4)ookf &c.’ 
such person shall be deemed guilty of felon^, 
section of the sam^ act further provides That if any post-masten 

or deputy post-master, within this commonwealth, shall give notice 
k to any justice of the peace, that any Jbook,. pamphlet, or ojfgr 
wilting, hath 8een^ received at his*ofiice through*the mediirffof^e 
mail, of the character *and de^ription^ mentioned in the section of 
this act, immediately preceding, it should be the^dilby of such 
justice of the peac^ to inquire into.th^ circumstances of the case, 
and to have suchvbook, painplilet, or other writing, burned in liis 
presence,’ &c. Any post-master, or deputy post-master, kno^^ngly 
violating the provisions of this act, shall forfeit and |jpy a sunf not 
less than fifty dollars, nor more than two hundred dollars, to be 
recovered with costs,’ &c. • 

“ I have read the two artWes in the magazine referred to, without 
prejudice, to discover if they contain any thing ©ffensive to any 
paA of the provisions of the act I have quoted. Whatever may have 
been tho motives of the writer, there cannot be a doubt that he has 
assumed positions, and advanced arguifieuts, antagonist to ‘ the* 
right of masters to piyiperty in theif slaves.’ Aud» this* right he 
has assailed in the Inost iinposii^ of all other mpdes — by tinder- 
taking to prove that it is dehied by the laws of God; Tliat not only 
‘ the Scriptures of the Old Testa|ncnt give no Qpuifteifafice to the 
system of slaveryt established in this land, but, ofi the contrary, 
they decidedly coq^emn it as oppressive and dnjust but also, that 
our S^^vioiir ‘ clearly condemns th^ sye#em of slavery wlficlf prevails 
m our -^nd after thus establishing his position, as he coiifi- 

dent\y supposes, tKaJ masters have no right o# pihperty in their 
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sl&ves; and by conre^uence, that the invasion and resistance of 
such claimed right, would b^ sanctioijed by the same high authority, 
he concludes with this dangerous suggestion : > ‘ Tl^ j^ple of tlie 
South may taker their choice, either to rid themselves of thexsin'of 
slavery peaceably and righteously, or, by persevering in theirpreseiit 
course, leave a legacy of blood to their children.’ 

“ I am of the opinion, that such a publication is clearly ‘ of the 
character md description mentioned’ in our act of assembly ; and 
that you wcvuld be subject to its penaltie^if you, knowingly, cause^ 
to be cirddlated ihe numbers containing the articles referjredi to. 
In ekamidihg this i^bject, I have carefully discarded Jbe seusitiye 
jealousy.whi^ rfeay te supjioscd to influence the mind of a slave- 
holder ; and have considered it, X plbsume you presented it to 
in^, merely as a legal question, arising under our statute. 

Yox.'&b, most respectfully, , 

PEGlvAM.” 

' It is worthy of remark, however, that in all our 
intercourse with the people of ifaltimore, and 
w'c 'were’ continually out in society, we heard less 
abdut slai^s and slaver}’ than in any towTi we had 
yet visited; and we never heard the institution of 
slavery defended or excused, as we had so often heard 
it done, by the merchants of New York. All parties 
here seem to admit it to he a great national evil ; <ill 
appear anxious to sec it abolished; and all with 
^whom we conversed'" were more willing to ^ten to 
and'eorisidex* any proposition for hastening the period 
of eihancipation, than we had, found to be the case 
elsewhere, except among the professed abolitionists. 

It scemod ’remarkable* to uS, and was not less 
agreeable than unexpected, that we shpuld thus meet, 
in the ’populous capital' of- a slave-state, more tolera- 
tion of opinion on the subject of slavery^ apd, ajnore 
gdn'eral sympathy with efforts for its removal, than 
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with a lirge number of those residing in the free 
state and f)opulous cify of New VorR. *For this 
reason tA^j^e aAs many schools opened for coloured ' 
cnilSren, and many hene^olept person#, ladies espe- 
ciallyj assist personally in teaching them: so that 
here, at l^ast, there is no dread of their 'becoming 
too intelligent. There are also five African churches 
, in the ci^, wherts the service ds performed by 
coioMred preachers to coloured congf’cgatidns ; two 
•of thes'^ being Methodists, and /me sy Protestant 
Episcopal church.* , , *••• 

Of the religious sects, into which the 100,000 
inhabitants of Baltimore are divided, the follojppg 
is belk!ve(f to be* the oAler, and predomintfilc^ of* 
extent and influence. • * , 

First come the Roman Qitholics, who far (jut- 
strip any othor separate seel, in numbers and in zeal. 
Besides their farge and imposing Cathedral, by far 
the most prominent of all the public buiUJings of the 
city, in every view of Baltimore, they have churches 
and chapels scattered over all parts of the town, and 
others rising up in every direction. The ‘last new 
erne that we saw, just opened, has inscribed in large 
letters on the outside, “ The Church of Mount 
Carmel and the ^acred Heart!” The Catholic arch- 
bishop, and jaM the subordinate priesthbod; are 
learned, pious, and ciever men; Sisters of. 

Charity have among their number many^intelligent^ 
'and devoted* womOn ; anU these, with, the seminary 
for the education of Catholic youth, secure not 
merely the permanence the present sdpitjmacy of 
. • Catholic numbers and Catholic influence, l)ut its stilb 
further steady Tind progressive increase. 
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• Next to the fJatholics,' the Methodists Sre most 
numerous ; and one branch df these are 6all.ed Epis- 
copal Methodists, from having bishops, , hilt resem- 
bling the WOsleyan hjetltodists in all things else, 
whether in doctrine, mode of worship, discipline, or 
govenimcht. The Presbyterians follow next in or- 
der, and have several large places of worship, and 
excellent jjreachei'S. » *• 

The Episcopalians come next, following the nHhal 
of tke (5huf;ch of, England ; and this being' the reli-f 
gion of thh more . fa^nonablp ai?d‘ aristoci’atical jmr- 
tion of the community, they have handsome churches, 

•r ^ • # 

an‘d highly educated, and eloquent preachers, 

' Wiatt, i.t St. Paul’s ; Dr. .Johns, at Christ Church ; 
and Dr. Henshaw, at St. Peter’s, are all accom- 
plUhcd gentlemen, and highly popular preachers j 
and their congregations are among tho-most elegant 
and distinguishc<l. ’ 

The Ba{:J«ists and Lutherans are also numerous, 
the latter mostly Germans ; and, in addition to 
these, the Quakers, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, and 
Dunkers’, have each places of worship for their seve- 
ral congregations. * 

As no one among all these varied sects has any 
connection with the State, i-r possesses any privilege 
over tmy' other, there is "ho ground ‘for envy or jcjc- 
. lousy among them. There*’!-, therefore, a generally 
tolerant and indulgent spirit pervading their connnon 
intercourse ; oUiid in all matters in which their co- 
operatioii is necessary, religious distinctions arc dis- 
. regarded.*' The voluntary system is found to* be 
abundantly adequate to the support of e'chgitnis* 
teqehers, without forced tax or impost 6f any kind ; and 
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while there is no clergyhaan wh(j is thought to re- 
ceive more* than 2,50Cf dollars, or about 500/. ster- , 
ling per ^nuni, there is not one who has loss than 
l,00b jlollars, or .200/. per annum ; and from 300/. 
to 400/. may be taken to be the average’of their sala- 
ries. The* clergy of each of the denominations are 
of a higher order, on the whole, than the same glasses 
•in England ; not, perhaps, in learmng^ butjn unex- 
ce]5tk)np.blo morality, in* gcntlemanlj' manners, ^and 
hi zealoiTs and exclusive devotions to, t^ir ^uties ; 
and the best i^ideHtan^ng ap|:^ar% to exist between 
them and their followers. ; , 

.,Of institutions for educatioT\ and for the nrsms- 
tion of ^itera^ire and science, there are sevem. As 
long ago, as lG96*fun^s were appropriated by the 
province of !R^^aryland, when H colony of Great Bri- 
tain, for the ^lyiport of a college and free-schools. 
In 1782, Washington College, at Chest|rtown, ^’as 
established. In 1784, St. John’s College? at A'hna- 
polis, was founded ; and these two were then united 
into a University. In I8O7 the State apprppriated 
12,000 dollars per annum for its support; and in 
1813 a tax wps laid upon Bank stock, which pro- 
duced ‘about 10,000 dollars a. year, and which is 
expendod in the support of free-schools. By an acf 
of Assembly, the* personal estate of all individuals 
who die intestate in Maryland, and leaire no rela- 
tions within the fifth degrejo, is appre^riated to this 
. oTbject, unless they are seamen ; and in tliat case, the 
effects go to 4he funds of the Cfiaritablg Marine 
Society. Throughout thfe* whole §tate, Sunday- 
•schpois'afo.lrery numerous, and all arg uiell atteq^cG. 
by teachers as well as pupils. 
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It wa^ in ISOf', after much difficulty, 'that the 
, State legislature succeeded in founding, in the city 
of Baltimon?, the institution called The University' 
of Marj'land.' The money for building it was^ raised 
by lottery, afid it was incorporated in 181 ^ 2 . • The 
Professors of Law, Physic, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
and JVfineralog)', are all eminent in reputation ; the 
apparatus ’is excellent, and the collcctiop valuable. , 
The State has n^ade liberal*grants for the support of 
the institutSpn ; and the fees of the students,* though 
moderate in amoui^r; are tprodufctivp by numbex*s. 
Tjio Homan Catholic College of St. Mary’s is consi- 
dt'tcd to be an excellent seminary of education ^xr 
pupils of that ' faith ; and the Protestant establish- 
ment of (Baltimore College, “is cqjxally so. , There are 
private academies for both sexes, in grept abundance ; 
and one of the most classical edificcfc in the town, 
architecturally considered, is a free-school, built in 
the *form oV a Doric temple, and liberally endowed 
by the late representative of Baltimore, Mr. Isaac 
IVPKim, ‘ . 

The deatkof this gentleman happened just after 
we had left Washington for this place, he being the 
third member of Congress that had died witlrin the 
peri^ qf about a month ; and each was Iwnoured 
with ^ a public funeral at the public expense; this 
being the custom observed^ i<»v/ards all the members 
of both Houses • who may die during the sitting of 
Congress. *'It may serve to convey tcpthc reader an 
idea of ^hc resect shown to the office of a legisla- 
tor; though ii] this instance enhanced by much per- 
. sonal respect /or the man, ‘to give the <yj'<ten of j>rO-« 
ceedings at the funeral of Mr. M‘Kim, as it was 
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observed at Washington^ •of which *the following .is 
the official Veport : — 

“ The coniiuittce*of arrangements, and pall-bearjrs, attended at 
the hfte residence of the d^eased, at Gadsby’s Hbtel, on Pennsyl- 
vania ^^enue, at ten ol'lock, a.m., at which time remains were 
removed, in charge of the committee of arrangements, •attended by 
the sergcant-sCt-arins of the House of Representatives, to the hall of 
the House. 

• “ At eleven o’clock, ^ineAd service w'as perfo|mednn the hall of 

the* House of Representatives,* by Mr. Slicer, the chaplain ^f the 
48enate; >Wl(), having made an impressive j)rayer,. and read the 
twelfth cha{)ter of Ec^lesJhstes, “Rc^^mb^r tfiy^featA* in the 
days of thy youtH,” delivered an appropriate discourse upon the 
occasion, from Ecclesiastes, chap. L-nnw iLnf 

th'ly must die*” 

“ Aft<^ these vices, the procession moved to the rail-fbad depot, 
on Pennsylvania avenue in th# followiftg order ; — - 

.The Chaplains ofbq^i Houses. 

Pl^’sicians who attended the deceased. 

Committee of arrangements, viz : 

The Family and Friends of the dcecas^. 

The Members of the House of Represen tatifes and 
Senators from Maryland as mourners. 

The Sergeant-at-aniis of the House of Representatives. 

Tlie House of Representatives, jirecedcd by their 
Speaker and Clerk. 

•The other Officers of the House. 

The Sergeant-dt-arms of the Senate. 

The Senate of the United States, prece*ded by du' , 
Vifie-president and their Secretary. 

The othci> Officers of the Senat?. 

The President of the United States^ 

The* heads of departments. ' 

Foreign Ministers. . 

Citizens and Sj^angci*s. 

“ The coipsc was placed in tjic car pnividcd for the purpose, and 
cai^ieif ft) ialfimorc^ attended by the chaplainsi,and physicians^ th^ 
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committee of arrangements, the ,pMI-beaiers, the delegation from 
Maryland •as numniefc, and some p£ tlie niembexg of the two 
Houses of Congress, for whom cars were provided.” 

In this <fr(^er tlie proc98sion came over to Balti- 
more, where it was mef bv a fireat: concourso of the 
inhabitants, who accompanied it to the place of inter- 
ment, and the following is the official r(?port of the 
proceedings here^ 

* “ FUNERAL OF. MR. M‘K1M. 

~ ' 0 (I 

“ The bod}^of^ Mr^pjMcKiin arrived at the Mount /?iare depot 
yesteixlay affemoon of ahic^ut four o’cl^ck,^ It was attended by a 
committee of members of tongi'ess. ' 

It w'as met at the depot by an immense concourse of people, w'ho 
aftaide J^it in procession t<^tlie burial-ground belonging to the^^n- 
gregation^attaclied to St. Paul’s Chm*ch, Avheie, it was* interred. 
Tlie bells qf Kic several chuWies iveVe tolled during the procession, 
and the Hags of the shipping and at various public places displayed 
at half-mast, during the day. The following was *the order observed 
in tbo procession. t 

f,Mayor and City-council of Baltimore. 

* Officers of the Corporation. 

Reverend; Clerg}^ 
iNIembers of tlie State ,Legislatiire. 

Judges and officers of circuit court, U. S. 

Judges and officers of Baltimore county court. 

Judges and officers of Baltimore city 'court. 

Judges and officers .,^the orphan’s court. 

Members of the bar.” 

Gentlemen of the faculty. , 

" Officers of the army wid navy. 

^ Civil officers of the United States. 

O'vii Ofllcers o( the State of Maryland. 

Foreign consuls. 

Strangers. 

Masters of vessels and seamen. 

Citizens. 
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‘‘ On amving at the depot, the procession halted and formed a line 
on each side of the road, fac^g inwards. Che cemmittee of Con- 
gress and ojlicr mepibers of the government, who accompanied the • 
corpse, with the relatives of the deceased, passed^tlaraugh the pro- 
cession, ^hich immediately^followed them, in reversed order. • 

“ Atn the conclusion of the ceremonies, an invitation 'was given 
from the mayor to the inemhers of Congress, to remain and partake 
of some refreshments, w'hioh was declined by Mr. Adams on behalf 
of the committee of arrangements, in consequence of their desire to 
•-return immediately to Washington.” 

Thoii^h Mr. M'Kim was a su^orter of 'the "pre- 
sent administration*, ^and therijfvre, called a jBckson 
or Van-Buren taan — aifd as sucli opposed by all the 
^V^ligs, who here, as elsewhere thrq}.ighout Amerj^,. 
infclude^ ncAidj; all. the wcalth^mercantile t^ses — * 
yet all parties joined ir* showing re^ct ^r his cha- 
racter, in\his last* act of congigning his rftmains.to 
the tomb. ][^ never rememiber to have seen, in any 
country, more general or apparently more sincere 
sorrow evinced at the loss of any public i*^n, tlnai in 
the present instance of the unaffected mourning for 
Mr. M’Kim. The worth of his character — though 
he was denounced by his political opponents, while 
living, as a “ Loco-Foco,” a term "equivalent to 
‘‘ Ultra-Radidlal ” in England — and the real natui'c of 
hjl^ services, may be judged of by the following testi,- 
mony given byoinj of the most influentialof the Whig 
papers, which constantly opposed his jjolitics. • It is 
from the “ Baltimore American,” of April 3, 1838. 

. • • 

*‘THE DEATH OF MR. M'KIM. 

“Our form wa^ opened on Sunday night, after the i^Tival of the 
cars from Washington, for the puipos^ of announcing to our reiftlers, 
•hi yesttf^iijr moniiiig’s paper, Iblic melancholy intelligence of the 
dea^i of our late • representative in Congress, tlie lion. •Isaac 
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In referring to the doinise of this vulucil mtizen and 
estimable man, ire fetl that sometl^iig far beyond the ordinary 
expression of regi*et is due to the memory of one who, yvhile living, 
discliarged theiluties devolving upon him with a propriety and 
rectuess that must long be remembered*. Whether we regard him 
in the relations 6f social life, or observe his course throughout his 
business transactions, as one of the most enterprising and wealthy 
merchants of our city, we find him alike distinguished for kindness 
and urtihnity of deportment, and liberality« of spirit. 

“ Unlike many I men — who after having acquired viches by per- ' 
sevenJiceMnd activity’, withdraw themselves from the busy pursuits 
of the world, li^nd^are ioutented to spend the residue ot their lives 
in ease and quiet — Mr. M‘Kim cpntiiviefi to make his immense 
fortune the means of affording support, in an extended degree, to 
industry. W.hcn, so far as he was personally concerned, all 
huT active eircrtion/inist have been taken away', this valu 2 fi)le 
citizen persevered ii^is praiseworthy course’* of fu;nishing employ- 
ment to hundreds otTiis townsmen, through the variovs operations 
of * manufactures and com^ierce, kept in steac\)' motion by his 
capital. . • 

‘‘ As a ship-owner, the commercial marine Of Baltimore is par- 
ticul&jrly indell^::ed to him for the liberality displayed in engaging 
the services of those among her naval arcliitccts who were con- 
spicuous for talent, and by sngi^sting to them such judicious 
improvements as were the results of liir own experience, enabling 
them to produce ^ome of the most perfect models in ship -building 
of which our city can boast. As a manufacturer, his services iT&ve 
not beer less important, through the facilities*' afforded, by liis 
(implc means, in introducing tli^ preparation of articles for wli'fc di 
w'e otherwise i^ould have remained tributary^ to other j)lac(‘s. 

“ In, point of active beneficencp and open-handed charity, few 
persons have ^surpassed Mr. M*Kim. As an instance of his well- 
directed mnnificence, we w'ould^ point to the beautifully classic 
building for a frce-school, erected on East Ikdtiimre- Street, at his 
own expehsc, and, it is believed, liberally endow^^d by liim. It is * 
by this abd'similar acts, tha%. Mf. M‘Kim has left behind Jinni a 
fond and lasting bstiination amovg his fcllow-citizcns, many qf 
whom, at present young, will, when their hfsids shall have l>ecn 
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silvered over by the frosts of remember jkvith heartfelt, grati- 
tude the phih^ithropist whoi^ kindness bestowed* upon* them the 
lights of education. ^ 

^ “ For many years past, Mr. M^Kim representei the city of 
Baltimoj^e in Congress, aftd to the sxtent of his ability exorted 
himself in the promotion nf what he conceived ♦to be the best 
interests of this metropolib. Whatever feelings may have been 
produced by party asperity in reference to his views of national 
measures, those seutimcyits were never pe^itted to Invdde the 
sanctity of th(> private relations in which, to the Ad of^ his life, he 
coutiilUed to possess the warm affection and unljmited con^den je of 
till who ^oyed his friendship. ^ / • 

“ As a token of respAt ^nd yidicationjbf the regret of his fellow- 
citizens generally, and particularly the commercial portion of them, 
the flags of the shipping in port, and all tl\p public places, 
during yesterdny displaced at half-mast^ and will, it is inj^lei*stood, 
continue *to be so*tfiroughout this day.” 

The two opposing candidates,^ named by the 
respective parties, to fill the vacancy in the represen- 
tation oceasioflerj by the death of Mr. M‘Kim, w;erc, 
for the whigs, Mr. John P. Kennedy, a Ijiwyer, jj-dl 
known in England as the author of Swaflow Bam” 
and Horse-Shoe Ilobinteon and on the part of 
the democrats. General W. H. Marriott, bath men 
of good talents and high respectability ,• for universal 
suirrage does jnot lead here, any more than it would 
d^elst^vhere, to the scleetion o£ representatives from 
any other class than that vhich the* voters, believe 
to be a much higlicr one Jthan the average of ^theii 
own. 

Of newspapers ig Baltimore there i« na deficiency 
, Thcic are font morning daily papers — the Aipericar 
and Chronicle? whig ; the Republican, demoprsit; and 
the Sun (a paper selling af t)he cent, or about a lialf. 
•penny Ctigllshfj)er copy, and issuing. 19|(XX) dajly,] 
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neuixal; and t^vo evenings daily papers, the ‘Patriot^ 
whig ; dhd the TransdKpt, ♦neutral. In addition 
to this, there are three weekly paper’s, chiefly lite- 
rary — the Athenasum and Visitor, the Kaleidosoopd, 
and the Monument. These last 'supply the*. place 
of lai'ger* periodicals ; and in the Atherimum of 
April, the whole of the Februarj' Number of Black- 
wood’S Eejinburgh Magazine. was published entire, 
and sold' for six cents an4 a halt^ or aCout thrce- 
pence st*erling ; ^ competition against whichfub Eng-, 
lish peiiodi^af coi}ld«s^and. ^ « 

The character of the newspapers' of Baltimore 
,dcil*s not difier n\uch from those of New York. The 
neu&al\napcrs appeal? to give, honestly, fiiir and ilh- 
partial repprts (^what really happens ; 'but they are 
top impai'tial to please^any party ill politics,*'and their 
circulation is not so extensive as it wojild be by em- 
bracing either side. The party-paptrs, on the other 
han<k can ^neither of them bo relied on. As an in- 
stance, it may be mentioned, that during our stay 
here, a public meeting Was held in Monument 
Square, •of those who were opposed to the llegistr)' 
Law. It waS attended by 300 or 400 persons, syid 
the proceeding was a manifest failure,* as mor.c than 
p many thousands usually ’ attend such meetings; 
and 4;he«eveping was fin®, and every thing in favour 
of a large assemblage. AP the Whi^ papers passed 
it by in entire silence, which was a dishonest sup- 
pression bf 'a fact that ought to be known, namely, 
that some, at lca?t, were opposed \ i the registry' law, 
and that it was not approved by all ‘parties. ^The 
Republican, on the ether band, came out ^ext day, 
wkb a mostK;xQggerated statement of the 'triumpliant 
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success iRrhich attended tlie meetm^^and would lestd 
its readers* to infer, that ttie registry law was exe- 
crated by the iThole community. On liking over * 
wlia* I had previously wrkteq on this stibject, of,the 
New Vork papers, I had sometimes hoped that I 
should find it true only of them, or at least that the 
journals of other cities would not be so extremely 
^partial and one-sidfed •in their staten^ents^ ftut I 
■findj^n an article which has just appeared jn a New 
york p’aiper, and has been transferred to die columns 
of the neutral joumal,here, that ibis truth wlie^nning 
to make an impressiofi even in the city where the 
evil is most conspicuous. WhetheK the calm expg-* 
sufe of.this^r^ctice, in th6 canmd spirit in/vhich it 
is done, will lead to a coM’ection of the evil^timc alone 
will show ; hut it is an evil of ^reat magnitude, aad 
one that needg speedy and effective correction. The 
following is the lirticlc referred to ; — • 

Tile following sensible remarks on the jiractice ^ Washington 
Letter Writers, of eulogizing, without discriiniliation, their political 
friends, and heaping anathemas upon their opponents, are from the 
New York Commerciaf Advertiser. The practice is in the highest 
degi’ee reprehensible, and we are glad to see that the political press 
is bfcinning to tlynk so. 

• 4 Thc^ greatest fault on the part of the corresp<mdonts of the 
pi|(KS at \yashington, yi ftiir opinion, is to ho found in the practice* 
of bestowing universal praise* and fiiiivei'sal dlspaifigeinent,*upon 
their political friends on one hand, and their opponents on the'other. 
We have inveighed against^ this practice of indiscriminate eulogy 
or praise, in our private yorrospomlcnce, and in ^n’fers’5it^ons with 
^various writers foi^the press ; but the* evil exists— to a much less 
degitje, however,, ki regard to our owti correspondence, than in 
relation to that most other jourayls? on either side of tlic Hmiso. 

^ “ Thg yaiuroJi consequence of these partial reports i.*;, to shake tlie 
confidence of the p*ul>lic in the genend accurac5’ tone fhe ’ 
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\frashingtoii lottcr-wj^itors. Nothin our opinion, tliat tHoy wilfully 
misrepres^t ; but the^ allow their flings, their partialities, aud 
their animosities, too frequently to mislead theirjudgmqiits. Hence, 
whenever a leading Wliig member of either House lays himself out 
in a*set speech, upon a great* subject, ifre aje quite sure oj hem*ing 
that it is the aWest and most eloquent speecli ever deliverrtl. All 
his opponents who have spoken before him, liave been of course 
overtlirown, used up, and annihilated. And all who attempt to 
aiiswei^ him. come oflj, w’ith miserabie, failures. On the other hand, 
— to judge Aom Aie correspondents of the Evening I^>st, ando(lthe* 
othef PoSl erected ki Boston, the editorials of the and the 

general correS^onden^o of ‘the party* — there is neither statesman 
nor orator at WashingtoitJ ’save thoie iir tfie ranks of the adminis- 
tration. Messrs Wright, Niles, and Benton, according to these 
authorities, are the most able and profound men in the Senate ; 
and^lr. (^ambreleng the ^lost eloquent au#i sag^^iohs statesmalt in 
the House. . , , ' * 

“We might illustrate these positions by^^xamplcs at Icngtli, were 
it * necessary. For instant^?, i^Ir. Clay’s speech in reply to Mr. 
Calhoun, the other day, was extolled by 010* frieiAls as almost tran- 
scending human effort ; and by the unanimous vote of the Wliig 
lettdKwriter^ tMr. Calhoun was utterly prostrated— overthrown — 
tom to tatters — aiick used entirely up. Now, w^e know' the gpreat 
powers of Mr. Clay, as a clear logician, and as a most eloquent 
rhetorician. Ue had, moreover, the ri^iit side of the question, and 
we doubt not that he was victorious in the argument. But — Mr. 
Calhoun used up ! We know that gentleman too well to belie^ii it. 
He may use liimsclf up, politically, by his waywardnessj an<f by 
^pursuing the winding maz*es of metaphysical abstractions. Bui a 
man •of Bis splendid intellecftial hfbulties, lof his vast and varied 
learning, of his yigour of mind, a^ rtencss aiuf power in debate, is 
not so easily ‘used up,’ even by such a* man as Henry Clay. 

“ These ‘things, ought not so to be. correspondents of the 

press at the seat of government should exliil it nforc of candqur, on , 
both sides, than we are accustomed to see. Th^ should speak 
truly anS justly, both of nic^ and things ; avoioKg the infliction 
of unnecessaiy pain upon tlie feelings of any one ; rlsp.refraiiv-^ 
ing from the WsttfVirment of unmerited praise.* 
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But tlfis habit of indiscrimihate eulogy o^condemnatioii) is not 
conhued to letter-writers. It is but too c(#nmoi> amoilg the con- 
ductors of jhe press themsewf j. How strikingly is it evinced in 
tlyj notices of orators at public meetings, whereb^^ a^foreigner at a 
distance might well supj)OS(9 us to be a nation of Hamiltons, Sheri- 
dans, and Ciceros — a people bom in the possession of universal 
knowledge, every tongue ti}>pec1 with the oil of eloquence, and every 
lip dropping with the honey of persuasion.” 


In the Baltimore^ papers, as in ail tjie ojhcrs that 
I bajJ yet seen, there is the same taste for* odd and 
i}uaint dkplays of editorial singularity, and especially 
respecting the diffici^tic^of getting, their^'istaht sub- 
scribers to pay* up their® arrears, an evil under which 
most of the newspapers seem to labour, and whjcji< 
thSy evjdenfly /eel 4:o be a 'serioiife oner notw^^stand- 
ing all their 'goo(l-humf>ured -jests about* it. The 
following are three specimens ta^en from the Baltimore 
papers of Apijl 1838. 


“ Lumber, Sour* Krout, &c. — The editor of the Mohawk 
Courier — adjudged to be a bachelor — ^hangs out the ftilloT\'in^novel 
advertisement in his paper : — ‘ For sale, at this office, six hundred 
feet of hemlock boards, one thousSmd shingles, a quantity of leather, 
one keg of sour krouf, foift* yards of red flannel, nine 4)ushels of 
potatoes, one barrel of vinegar, two bushels of com, a few pounds 
of ilTsty pork, one patent screw bedstead, and one — Crib ! — all of 
whiph having been taken in payment for the Courier, will be sold 
‘ (yg cheaji-’” • ^ • 

“One in a Thous 4 Nd. — T he Cincinnati Whig Ims owe subscri- 
ber, of which it has •good reaso:^ to be particulajlyjiroud.* The 
case is such a singular one that we must give it publicity. It says, 
‘ Ho has taken the Wliigr ever siyce its commqpeomeAtt and has 
invanably paid hisasubscription in advance^ withoift waiting to be 
*calleifiipon.’ ” * * 

“ Tpo Bad.— ^T he Mobile IMeiipanfile Advertiser lieslows a just 
i>jecd o^vir^uoijp indignation upon a ‘ patron' of* whom the editor 
lieartl that he? baef J>een seen laughing besvrtiljT o\®r a paragfapb 
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ii\ the paper of a previous moniiivgt hut who hod not p«tid his sub- 
scription for two,yeorsi' How could a^iy man enjoy a^oke with such 
a weight upon his conscience ?” 

The literary taste pf 'Baltimore is quite tqiial 
to that of ?Jcw York ; and its institutions as nume- 
rous and as well supported, in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their inhabitants. Several 
literary and scientific societies, vilhich existed under 
septate names, have recently associated themselves 
under one direction ; and at the introductoi^' address 
delivered oefore thic body, ip the- saloon of the Law 
buildings, during our stay here, at which I was 
(present, a very largq and attentive audience testified 
their de»p intefest irf its prosj)erity. My own courses 
of lectures, w’cre also extremely well attended, and as 
highly appreciated apd enjoyed l>y the audience, as 
in any .place in which they had yet boen delivered. 
There is an excellent public librarj', containing up- 
waAls of Ift.OOO volumes, well selected, especially in 
historical subjects ; and its books are in constant 
use by the numerous and" intelligent frequenters of 
this institution. 
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•.Classification f)f the vaned population of the cityi-Gchenal charac- 
teristics — State of society anA manner^ — Sunposed aaiises the 
refineniopt of Baltimore — Co-existence oj denpaved and aban- 
doned classes — Instances of recent outrage and^iaielty — More 
disorganized sta^ of *sdfcie^^’#in the ^est— Retrospect of Balti- 
more society a century ago — Extensive use of tobaeco by the 
Marylanders — Evil eftecits of this pernicioug and offensive prac-^ 
^ce — Injury* to society by the v^asteoi^land and capital — Grow- 
ing opinion against trie use of tobacco— Cultivation off this nox- 
ious weed by slaves — Exlmustion ©f the soil in Virginia and 
Maryland-^Popular ilppeal to southern men and slaveholders — 
Inconsistency qf the democratic jiafty on this subject — Public 
sale of appropriated lands for arrears of taxes — Singular names 
of many of tbes* estates — Public labours of the Maryland 
legislature — Registry law — Imprisonment for <]|^bt — Wgjiring 
weapons. 

Of the 100,000 iyhajpitants now occupying the city 
of Baltimore, it is estimated that th^;re are about 
75300 whites, and 25,000 coloured persons ; these 
lasf being in Ithe proportion of about 5,000 slaves 
aj/d 20^000 frec.^ •The slaves are ^mostly in the* 
class of domestic •servants, and labourefs for hire; 
and their condition isjconSequently more oomfortable 
than that of field slaves employed in jcmltivation. 
They are among the least lavourablc in countenance 
and ^rerson of ^ny that I had yet se^n in the United 
Stat(is ; but they are admiUp^ to be orderly mid un- 
pfienduig^ though considdired to be deficient in capa- 
city! and, therdfore, no one appears to apprehend 
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any danger from them. *rhere arc two extensive, 
and several smaller slave-deaSirs in the city, the two 
principal opes having amassed large ‘fortuifes in the 
traffic. One of them Ijias the singularly approj/riale 
name of Woolfolk, it being the wbolly-hc.adea. race, 
or wool-folk, in which he deals. I did not hear, how- 
ever, of acts of cruelty being attributed to any of 
the dealcBS hqrc, "beyond those inseparable from the, 
coerced* ynprisonmont to which they subject /ifeir 
victims, to^sqcurp them from their escapo* to that* 
liberty, which it ic s« constantly .asserted they neither 
value nor desire, but which, nevertheless, it is never 
• djnemed prudent 4o place within their reach. 

Thev^ee-pcbple af colour are sofar^above the con- 
dition of the slaves, in*their ttppearance, dress, man- 
ners, and intelligence^ that it must strike the most 
careless observer ; it is' indeed surprising that, in 
the *fece of such powerful evidence 5o the contrary, 
the VhiteSrShould still insist, as many do here, that 
if the slaves were made free, tbey w’ould become dete- 
riorated in condition, and "be amogg the most indo- 
lent and vicious of their race. In Baltimore there 
are many coloured men engaged in trade, as small 
oTierchants, shop-keepers, traders, and dealers ) wHUe 
f.he coloured women', who are <o, be met with \n 
greaV numbers in evefy st'reet, are well dressed, 
orderly, apd ♦ respectable, voth in appearance and 
behaviour. Schools for coloured ehildren abound ; 
there are sovWal colpurcil preSicherp; and in no 
instance, that I ‘could learn, w'ere thf free-coldUred ' 
iwople* ifhplicStcd in •.any 6f fhc riots and piobs 
by which Baltimore has been so oftep, agjtated 
thcite l)eipg invariably begun anti carried 'on, 
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exclusi^ly, by the “more intelligent,” ‘and “more 
improveaMe” whites I « 

In the white population, there is a ^jreat admix-' 
ture) both of race^ occupations, and conditions. 
The ^eat hulk of the labouring classes are Irish or 
German, originally .mported as emigrant, with a 
union of Americans, and the descendants of all 
three. They are rin .general uneducatec^ infenipe- 
rat(^ and turbulent} an<J fumisli the farges'f number . 
.of sul^ects for the asylum, the hospitals, an^ the 
jails. • , ^ ■ . , ! • ' • • 

The class ftext abote thes^ are the small shop- 
keepers, native mechanics, and tradesmen, who 
p8ar ty be 1)e^ter informed, moiie iiidustrioi^ and in • 
better condition ^ to circumstances thay .^.the same 
class of persons ih England : labour of (fvery kjnd 
being more jji demand, aiid better paid, and provi- 
sions of all descriptions being more abundant, and 
more cheap. 

The large shop-keepers, or stortvkeepers, as tney 
are here called, are manf of them opulent, almost all • 
intelligent, and of good manners } and iiftercourse 
wjtK tlicm on matters of business is e^tx’emely agrec- 
.ajple, Jfrom the frankness, cordiality, and perfect free- 
dom from anything likoibver-reaching, or hard bar- 
gaining, which tpo often characterises ihis* class in 
all countries. 

The merchants, "the bankers, the medical and 
•legal professions, and thtf clergy, coits^ftufc* here, as 
elsewhere, the most intelligent and, the most.polisbetl 
porjtion of society. ‘ We hadi»thc best 'oppoctanit jes of, 
,sceiiy|'^4 ®’'\j®yi“S this, ’in the various parties to. 
which we* wdue invited during our ^fay; and* we 
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were uniformly ynpressed,. after leaving thtfm, with 
the feeling that thty were ain^mgst the most agree- 
'able that w'e had experienced in the countn^ 

The ladies* of Baltimore enj^oy a high reputa<.iofi 
thro’ughout t]ie Union for their personal beaut}' ; and 
this reputation is well founded. There are few if 
any cities in Europe that could produce so many 
handsdme women^out of sut'ha ])opuIatioii as this — 
pleasing*in person, graceful, in carriage, mtelligjiht, 
woll^brctl,* cordial in manners; and in ovoi»y sense, 
of the* tewA, '•* lady ;like” in accomplishments and 
behaviour. The meA, too, struck us 'as much more 
generally well-informed than the same class of per- 
• sons we ^ad seen elsewhere in thcrcountr} ; of hanft- 
some couf^enances, lietter drsssed, 'and more “ gen- 
tlemanlike” in their whole deportfncnt. 

This is accounted for in different w'gys, by diffe- 
rent individuals ; but here, the observation generally 
is, the^ this superiority of appearance, intelligence, and 
manners, is characteristic of the south, in contrast 
to the north ; and that Baltimore, from its position 
and its trade, belongs to the soufh, Md has an affinity 
with it in its' interest and its tastes. But thisiin 
reality leaves the question just w'here it was, and t^, 
inquiry still presents .itsclli^Vhy is it*that the soutl^ 
piosseases- this superiority ‘ 

Foi* my owp part, I am inclined tb attribute (he 
elegance and refinement which characterizes the 
society df* the ‘higher circles of ••Baltimore, to the- 
influences shed ypon the existing generation ’'by 
_the feharacter and contj,ition of those who were^ its 
Jountlers. ' ’ . r 

■ The two Hliundrod of the Catholic' nobility afid 
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gentry ftrho came out under the patronagefof Cecilius, 
the second Lord fialtjoiore, unde# the*pers&nal pro- 
t(5ction of his •brother Leonard Calvert, — and the* 
iTumbcr of persons qf rank, ^fortune, and education, 
of thg*same faith,*who subsequently joined them in 
their refuge from religious persecution af home, — 
sowed the first seeds of the fruit which their posterity 
now bears ; and th^ easy circumstsme^s in,whfch the 
earl^' settlers were soon placed, rendering ifhnneces- 
sary eWier to toil very hard, or to “struggle against 
many difficulties, hqj;h of whiplj wasre tlfe^lot’of the 
pilgrim fatherS of the llorth, wduld contribute largely 
to preserve that grace and urbanity, which affluence^ 
aiW even hompetency, i^ sureito generate ^nd pre- 
serve. Add to this, instead «of the rigid^perity by 
wliich the* Puritank of the north were chartictcrizcd, 
the first Catljblic settlers of Maryland werq liberal 
ill their notions •both of religion and politics, were 
free and easy in their own mode of living, <yid tolerant 
towards the opinions and manners of others. 

The influx of the wealthy and accomplished colo- 
nists of St. Domingo* who took refuge herfi at the 
tii^ of the revolution in that island, and who 
jqjpught with*thcm the generosity of colonial hospi- 
tality, and the •ease anct-ilgrace* of l\ench manners, 
4)rvcd,*no doub^ to give a new infusion tif these 
qualities into tile society of Baltimore ; and th<! joint 
influences of these two causes, being again strengthened 
by the effect oj thcCathoMc religion, ‘aifd *the cxist- 
• once of slavery — ^both of these having a tendenicy to 
malice men less anxious ahpub the future, find lifore 
dispose!^ to^njoy the present — accounts sufficiently, to 
mV-mitidaf lea^t, for the elegance, case, dhd agreeable' 
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manners, which c^iaracteriae the best society bf Balti- 
more ; ahd nlake *^their social parties the most cor- 
‘dial, and their gayer soirdes me most- agreeable that 
can be enjoyed. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Baltimore 
is entirely free from that admixture of evil which 

t/ 

seems, in all communities, to be infused, in greater or 
lesser degrpes, jvith the good. Hcfe, as elsewhere, arc 
men of Abandoned characters and dissipated hajjks, 
who obtain their 'subsistence by preying on thsif more, 
industrious fellow, citizens, and .wjio squander what 
they obtain in the most vfcious indulgences; as 
as others, who arc guilty of the grossest cruelty 

• and tjTa^ny towards those who are in their y)ow<fr. 
The folloiving instances arc selected’ from many 

reported tn the Baltiipore papers* of April, 1838. 

• • 

“ BuuTrf.L Outrage. — Our city is infested, disgi^aced, by a gang 
of ruiBans, who, in defiance of every sense of slfame, promenade the 
streets cotnjiflny with tlie most abandoned of the other sex, and 
at night prowl about, insiilting decent females, and, like assassins, 
f w^ay laying and beating peaceable citizens. They are dressed like 
gentlemen,* and profess to be men of honour f but a chimney-sweep 
has more gentility, and a footpad is a better man. Tlirce scoun- 
drels, who, if they are not of this class, are fully entitled to iSnk 
aniong their number, rushed into the store of a highly respectable 
citizen, in Market-Street, oil Wee^sday wght; and, without cau^c 
or provocation, /)ne of them struck him a severe blow it/ the face. 
The gakant youths then ran off, we ^'resume to 86me of their haunts, 
to entertain their companions in iniquity with a description of their 
exploits. jyfcaa;ire| have been tqkcn for tlio arrest of these mis- 
creants, when w't hope our citizens will be s/iowu that their lives 
and p^elty will be plotectcd by the /atr, withoqt having recourse 

• to those fnd&ns of defence whic}| heaven and the laws of lyiture 
authorize them to *use, when tlie •ministers of the law fail to dq 

1 • -I • • i # # 

theur duty. 
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**lMPi}t)BNT Villains. — O n^ day last thiee well-di«s^ed 
fellows went jnto a hat-store in Pratt-stree^ and4>reteiided to bar- 
gain with the proprietor fo» hat for each of them. They were^ 
suitc(f with tliose of tne latest fashion, and one of them w'as 
also iJbted with a cap. Bm no iRone^ was forthcoming ; two ^f the 
gentrybdeliberately walked out of the store with tha new castors on 
their hctuls, while the third intimated the probability of his paying 
for the hats by putting a ball through the head of the shopman, if 
he attempted to follow them ; and then taking out a fifty-cf nt note, 

* .tendered it tephim, as he sai^, for the time he hiiSl lost* talking to 
thenf! 3^fore the hatter had Recovered fk)iy his asiomslmient at 
•tlicir cflrolltery, the worthy trio w^erc out qf sigfit. — Another rob- 
biTy, similar to the aborci occurred the same day in Marf et-street. 
Two men, fashionably dressed, walked into an umbrella store, where 
there was no one but a lady in attendance, bade the lady §oo|| 
in aniing. selected two pmbrellasf bade Ijer farey^ell, and took tffeir • 
departure, but Ac^er mentioned anything about the ^ce, or else 
took it for granted that^ umbrellas are public properiljr, and so made 
off with them.” . 


But evefl these cases are as nothing, when 
compared with* the accounts that are published 
almost daily, of atrocities committed ni the hcwly- 
settled states of the South and 'the West, where 
the insecurity of person seems much greater than 
the insecurity of property, and wherf outrages are 
committed with impunity. The following are all 
•from ‘the Baltimore ngwrspapers of the same day, 
/Vpril JO, 183f?v-^ * • ^ • 

“ Infamous OutAage in Mic'higan. — T he Ann Arbor State 
Journal, of March 15tb, statesHhat on the nigh# o£ the l2th, the - 
Presbyterian church in that village, was forcibly entered, and 
•numerous depredations vwx're cdhimitted, such*as*brealang lamps, 
de8Ux>yiug the hangings of the pufpit, and some other ^ts of too 
brutal and revolting a character to be publicly menjioped. The 
tnisfCcs of the church have offer^ f reward of one hundred dbllars,’ 
••and tlsBi fbwi^council another* hundred, for the ajiprehension and 
conviction of the |5trpetrator8 of these infamous aqjs. Thfi next 
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da)s, the exciteifient wg;i so great that a public meeting Vas held, 
and the act •unanimouslji denounced as execniblc. Yet it is boldly 
^ded, that there is a class of destruct^ 's in that toivn /capable of 
being guilty of f Jiy atrocity.” • 

“ Tliere was an encoimter a/ew*days Lgo at Warrington, itallas 
county, Ala,^ between two brothers named Womack, in whioti one 
of them was killed. The difficulty arose out of an election oi 
justice of the peace. Win. Womack gave his brother Henry 
several sbvere blows wi^h a club, when jhe latter drew a pistol, and 
shot him dead. Henry has been examined, and disch&rged.” ^ 

“ A«bloddy^ affray took place in the principal street oi^the !own 
of Moiitgpmey'^ AkibaMa, on the 28 th ult. The persons engaged ' 
were Wm. J. ^Mooney and** Kenyon JVIooicey^ his son, Edwanl Bell 
and Bushrod Bell, jun. The first received a wound in the 
^bdomen, made by that fatal instrument the bowie-knife, which 
caused his death in, about fifteen hours. T|ie second was shot ^ 
the side, anu would doubtless^ have l^een killed, had not the ball 
partly lost il^s force by first striking liis arm.# The third received a 
shot in the neck, and now (les^ without hope ot recovery. The 
fourth escaped unhurt.” * 

‘‘Tile Louisville Journal has also the following relation of a 
murdAljus affip^ which occurred in the southern part of Kentucky : 
‘We learn that two fatal encounters took place at Mills’s Point, on 
» the Mississippi, in this State, on Friday last. At first there was a 
fight between Mr. Rivers, a lawyer, and SVIr. Ferguson, a physician, 
in which the lattor was worsted. Shortly afterwai’ds, Fergu^n, 
burning with the mortification of defeat, procured a rifle, and shot 
Rivers dead ; and thereupon a brother of Rivers armed liimsJlf* 
y^ith another rifle, sought Jerguson out, afidj (kfter wounding hiiij 
severely with a i rifle-shot, rushhd upon hinj with a pistol, and 
^ despatched him aj once. We do ;'->t learn wMethcr any judicial 
proceedings have been instituted in cofise(|ucnce of these bloody 
transactions^’ ^ , 

“ The St. Loirls Bulletin fusnishes another addition to this bloody 
catalogue / ‘ Assassinfitum . — We regret to lean> from a traveler, 

. that 9 mUI-dA* was recently cqi^mitted at Knoxville, Illinois, under 
, the following mysterious circumstanjpes. Two citizens of the place, 
t — Osbomes»and Dr. Dalton— were conve^ng in the strv.*et 
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opposite tiie tavern, when a f^ii^waa disehi^^gcd frem a windov^ of 
the building and two balls entered D^ton’s .back* below the 
shflulder. He exclaimed ‘1 am dead,’ and immediately expired. 
No one witnessed *the disenarge of the gun; but suspicion rests 
upon*a ^oung man, who c»me rdnniyg from the thvem immediately 
after the occurrence ;* he has been apprehendccl Report says, 
tliat the murdered man had some time previous, olferctfan indignity 
to a sister of the suspected individual. There was a stiwig sensa- 
tion in the village upon^hc subject.” • 

• . .* * • * . 

•yhese are the crimes of border coun’tpes^ and 

. unscttlad territories ; ^d will, it js*hoped, gradually 
diminish before th<i influence of ^mnberi^ %f l&w, and 
of public opiifion ; but as the'eities of the sea-coas^ 
have all passed through this state of preparation 
tAinsition, 'aivi have noW been under theynfluence ’ 
of law and order for many years, it is jiot just to 
institute a compai'ison betweep them, withdut taking 
this difference of their cirdumstances into consider- 
ation. As it rt%pects Baltimore, however, it appears 
fi'om the very flrst to have been peopled, a racd that 
never had this transition-state to pass through, having 
been settled by gentlcmeh originally, and continuing' 
always to have a large infusion of elegant *and even 
cfcnrtly manners and usages among its inhabitants. 
.In a retrospect, taken by one of the octagenarians'of 
the city, who •retains * a vivid recollection of his 
^younger days, ajjd carries about, in his»cosfunie and 
appearance, th*e relics ofe “ the olden tiiye,” tHere is 
a striking picture of the society of Baltimore in its 
•halcyon day^of fashion, Vhich is wb^Ch repeating. 

• The writer is speaking of the avenue of* Market 
Stiyet, just at the terminatjon of the waf bf Inde-< 
,pcndgjve»» about sixty •years ago — the same avenue 
tKat noV cdUed Baltimore- Street, hn3 now, as tvell 
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as* then the* Bon^ Street or Mall of its ddy. He 
savs : 

a 

“ This aventte was enlivened ^ith apparitions of grave matroys 
and ^Itirring daiiisels, moving efcct in stately transit, hl5j the 
wooden and pasteboard figures of a puppet show— our present 
grandmothers, arrayed in gorgeous brocade and tafietta, Juxiiriaiitly 
displayed over hoops, with comely bodices, laced around that 
ancient ^iecc of armouj, the stays, disclosiag most perilous waists ; 
and with sleeves tliat clung to the arm as far as the 'elhow, wliere * 
they <iK)k a gL'acefiil l^ave in ruffles 'that stood off like the ofeifc hers 
of a bantam. An^l su^h faces as they bore along with them! so* 
rosy, so spiritM and sharp^i /with th^. haw fill drawn back over a 
^?$hion— until it lifted the eye-brows, gi ving an amazingly fierce and 
^u^rcilious tone to thp countenance — and falling in cataracts upon 
. the shoulders. They they stepped away witlvsuch a iitiiicing gait/fiii 
shoes of m^iiy colours, 'with formidab|,e points to ihh toes, and high 
and tottering heels, fancifully cut in wood v their tower-built hats, 
garfiished with tall feathers rfnat; waved aristocratically backward at 
each step,«aS if they took a pride in the slow pace.4of the w'eartT. 

lit the train of these goodly groups came ftie beaux and gal- 
lants, Vho uQlihld the chivalry of the age ; cavaliers of the old 
school, full of starch and powder.: most of them the iron gentlemen 
of the revolution, with Icatlier fac#s,— old campaigners renowned 
for long-stories, fre.sh from the camp, wlfli tlicir military crectness 
and dare-devil swagger ; — proper, roystcring blades, who had jyst 
got out of the harness, and begun to affect tlie manners of civil 
life. Who but they ! jolly fellowS;, ficiy and loud, — witfi stem* 
glances of the eye, and a brisk turn of the hfia^, and a swas^i -buckle^ 
strut of defiance) like gamc-cfx:ks ; aN in three-cornered hats, aiul 
wigs, and light coloured coats withr nanrow cap*es and marvellous 
long backs, with the pockets on each lup, and small-clothes that 
hardly reaelKxl /he, knee, and striped stocking with great buckles 
in their shoes, anti their long 'Steel chains * hat filing conccitpdly 
half-way to the knee, ^ith seals in the shape of a sound! ng-hoanl 
to a pulpifi Jlnd they walked Vith such a stir, striking their oanes 
so hard upon the pavement as to mtikc the little tovyn riig« again.', 
I defy all modcA chxcombry to produce any tl^hg lilce it. ‘ THfero 
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was such *a jrelish about it, and particulai^ wh4b one of these 
weather-beaten g^aUants acc^ted a lady iiythe street trith a bow 
that requii;pd a whple side |nvcmcnt to make it in, with the scrap* 
of his foot, and his cane thrust with a flourish, und^ his left arm, 
till it pipjected behindj albng mth his cue, like the palisades of a 
chevanx defrize : and nothing cotdd be more pi^uaj^te thsm the 
lady, as she reciprocated the salutation with a curtsy that seemed 
to carry her into the earth, and her chin bridled to her breast— such 
a volume of dignity !” 

•^altimore Street is stjjl the fashionable jpi^inenade 
jhetwe&*the hours of four and sevgif, the mnner^our 
varying here from ,twV> to three .o’clotfe At this 
period of thef aftemodn, wheif the weather is hs% 
the ladies of Baltimore may be seen in as great ntm^ 
bdrs a§ the^lsyiiesof NeW Yorh in' the Broadway of 
that city between twelve and two. TJie street is 
neither so long, n*or so broad, nor are the shops, so 
elegantly fui^ished, nor the ladies so gaily, and ex- 
pensively appartjlled in the fashionable promenade of 
Baltimore, as in the great capital of the Ejnpire*tate, 
as New York is called ; but there is much more 
lieauty, and more also of ‘what in England would be 
called “ quiet elegance,” unconscious and unobtrusive 
gface and ease, which is peculiarly winning and 
^ /igrceable. After dark, the streets arc nearly deserWd, 
and at no portion «f th*e nighfr or d&y are the ey^g 
offended, the ear,^ revolted, <*r the heart «addenfld, bj 
those scenes of profligacy and dissipation hmon^ 
women, which unhappily characterize nearly all 
4he large towps of Englaifd, but fronf ufhicli those ol 
America seem almost entirely free* • 

^s the State of Marylap^is, next to Vfr^nia, the 
great^ttoj^co-growing State in the' Union, the ex- 
ports ‘frorfi Bbltimore exceeding in* q&.ant% thosi 
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from Other part, might be expected esHhe asc 
of ihis jveed is ydry gcimi^l >among. its fnale inha- 
*oii»iits* TJiis.-was thor ohly ekiwback -that we per- 
ceiv^ to the ’gentlemanly •appQaraoee -and polichcU 
piahnei^ of the more respectable classes but a great 
drawback it is. In England, none chew tobacco but 
sailors and hardworki^ labourers, who use it, as beer 
and spirits are, used, under the.dehisive notion that it 
enables 'i^oB to sustain labour better, to r^‘^st 
theclianges of^cllipate, and tjie cravings of^'liunger 
and thif-st dll of which they^ wov.W no doubt sustain 
•Wter without these stimulants than with them. 
C^iewing tobacco is, however, regarded in England 
'as a vulgar habit, whrle smoking the samdweed, if?n 
the form of /^egars, is deemed perfectly genteel. Here 
however, Imoking is ippre confined to the labouring 
classes, and chewing is more frequent than smoking 
among the gentry, though both afe said to have 
declihVid grpAtly within the last twenty years. 

Of the two, I confess it has always seemed to mo, 

* that chewing is the least offensive tp others, because 
the smell* of the tobacco does not fill the surrounding 
atmosphere, and hang about the garments of tho^e 
who are in the same company, as the fumhs of smoking. 
(h>. The effect of chewing is, I* hetieve, less inju- 
rious fhe parties thus ilsing^tobaceo, than smoking, 

• which,* moreover is much let-^ compatible with other 
occupations than chewing, producing the double effect 
of making menhaorc indisposed to la'joiv, and Ictuling 
to a great waste of time, and causing tl\cm also trf bo 
more inClitied to drink,*,8Q that it more frequently 

■ migenders habit's of intempemnee and dis^pa^.ifln* 

Every mp3e, ‘however, in which tobacco is' used, 
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appars ttv me lajatiop ;te the paii^ it, and 
efenske tft #eae- a^ti4|. > Th©' 

snuff-taher, he*doubjl^injui^>tHe e^^ oibsinict^ 
tlSe organs' of sipt^ phdr^e^roys the *^flmess,and' 
intonn^fiod of ■die tc^ce,* besides ^ftsentio^very dfifenr 
most disagreeable app^ancce to the pi^op. The 
cbewfer of tobacco also injured his stomach, by die 
unavoidable cscaplnto it of some prtjon of its acrid 
polSpn j and though his \oice is not affeote^d* ^ly it, yet 
•the rollhig quid, passing from side |p*si^e, the ejection 
of the copious fluid,^ad the replenishing tliif exhausted 
portion of the Veed with a new^ supply, are all mast* 
offensive to others. The smoker of tobacco, on t|^^ 
other band,*m 4 keshis ownprsop and eloth^ smell so 
disagreeably, and so taints the whole atmosphere of 
the house in which be indulges,^ that it is disagreeable 
to approach him, or to enter his dwelling ; wjiile the 
injury done to hiilfe healthy apptite and digestion,* and 
the bad habits of indolence and drinking .conflicted 
by smoking, make this practice, J. think, the most in-, 
jurious to individuals^ and* to society, of all the three 
modes in which tobacco is consumed. 

*It is melancholy indeed to reflect on the misappro- 
priation of millions of acres of valuable soil, of the mfs- 
application of jnillions of capital, and the prfect 
waste of millions .of labour,*on the cultivation^ a 
weed which does no one any good, but is either use- 
less or mischievous as an article of human pnsump- 
tion in every form ;* and it* would be a*gj?eat lilessing 
to ^e all this,soil, capital, and labour devote to the 
pro4uction of wholesome fg^ and raimcnfffdlr man, 
pr sui^Mothier articles of growth as ‘would at least 
haVe i^ity and*innocencc to recommend l^hem. 
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• There s^ms sf growing* feeling among fche higher 
classes of tiie*popi]liation against the use *of tobacco 
'in any sha^ki), and the ladies J^pecially express this 
feeUng without re^rve^ The*interests involved m 
the cultiire*and traffic are too ^at to be easily 
destroyed at once, but there'^ will, no doubt, be a 
gradual dedtine in thd trade, as public opinion pro- 
duces a gradual ^diminution in fhe use. ^ Now and . 
theTp aUention is indirectly 'drawn to the subject* in 
articles publifhcd in the neivspapers ;■ afid^the fol-* 
lowingl which originally apj^aredrin the Alexandria 
‘"&;»ette — (Alexandria being'a port ot‘ Virginia, tbc 
of the tobacco-growing States, and was then 
copied ipto a" Baltimore paper, the rspcond. oi flie 
tobacco-growing States,) — i^’ worth transcribing, for 
the allusions it contains on this subject. 

(I 

‘‘ THE GENTLEMAN AT CHUdCH 

“ Xay be krfjwn by the following marks. 

1. Comes in good^ason, so as neitlicr to interrupt the pastor or 
*the congregation by a late aiTival* 

2. Doe^ not stop upon the steps or i» the ‘portico, eitlier to gaze 
at the ladies, salute friends, or display his colloquial powers. ^ 

3. Opens and shuts the door gently, and walks deliberatel)*^and 
lightly up the aisle, or gallery stairs, and gets his seat asi quietly, 
and by making as^few people rcMOve, as[K>ssili4e. 

4. cTakes hij place either in the ))ack part of the seal, or stejlj 
out inte the aisle when any one wlriies to pass vn, and never thinks 
of such a thiifg making people crov/d past liim while keeping 
his place jiv th^ seat. 

5. Is always attentive to strangers, and Vivas up his seat to such'; 

seeking lAiother for hfmself. ^ ' 

6^ thinks of deJiUng the house of God with tfdmcco 

spittle^ or annoying those iimo sit near him by chewing that 
nattseovs weed^n church. * ^ 

7.** Never, nntess in case of illness, gets up ov goes out during the 
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time of service. But if necqpssity com|^ls hinf to do so, goes 
so quickly tfi^t his very manner is an apolc^ foi^the att. 

8. Does^not en^ge in ^nversation before the commencement 

oj service. • 

9. not whisper, or kiugh,*or oat fruit in the house of or 
loungain that holy place. 

10. Does not rush out of the church like a trampling horse, the 

moment the benediction is pronounced, but retires slowly in a 
noiseless, quiet manner, e • * 

* y . Docs jlll he can, by precept and example, Sy pronsoie decorum 
in oifierj, and is ever ready to*lend his* aid ^ disedUnf^naJee all 
indecoruiJin the house of Gcp.” 

^ In the NoVthern slates, however, the subje^K#* 
tobacco-chewing has been taken up» in a more dir^cl 
mllnnef thahi this f and thougbi it would s^m to be ' 
a most unpoeticai thenie, it has been made the topic 
of a serious though not a verj^ elegant podm, if one 
may judge f«om the following brief notice of it in a 
Baltimore papef, the only one I have seen. 

“ Tobacco-chewing. — The Rev. Charleses. Adams, of Boston, 
has published a poem, on Chewing and* Spitting. The following^ 
couplet is a specimen* 

* If you would know the deeds of him that ^hews, 

Enter the house of God, and see the pews.* 

I do not knpw,how*far it. would be deemed an 
interference with per|onaL liberty to jirobibit tKe 
chewing of tobacco in pujilic worship. ^ But smoking 
would not be tolerat&d ip any church, an^ more than 
^n concert-rooms 05 theatres ; and at.p 7 es«!rrt, in the 
, rail-road cars* from Philadelphia ^to l^altimpre, and 
from hence 'to WashingtQp, there is .a.prmted, 
annhuncement, prohihitipg^ passengers from smok- 
•’ing wldiiii th§ cars ; a proof that» public opjiHon 

2 H 2 
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pronounces s'hiokiKg to be more offensive to othbrs than 
chewing, *or bbth vtould have been alike forbiddem 
The cultivation of tobacco, ^hich has ncao-ly worn 
out ^le best Soils of Virginia ^d Maryland, froth 
its exhausting power over the earth, is almost VJiiolly 
carried on by slaves : and as it is believed here, tliat 
the same men, if free, ivould not consent to such 
laborious occupation, unless highljrpaid, — and as the 
opei^tiop ^ thought to be too severe for the whiteg,'^ — 
there is a great iiylisposition on the pai;t of thb mass . 
of the * pc(Jftle to. hgar any^thijig about abolition. 
-’What, how’ever, is as inconsistbnt as it *is remarkablj^, 
is, this : that the democratic portion of the popu- 
' lace, they who«oughtj, if they acted on jfhdr prpfes^d 
principles, *to be the most urdent friends of free- 
dom and bqual rights ^or the blabks, which they so 
strenuously demand for themselves, are'juost strongly 
oppceed to slave emancipation. Their organs accord- 
ingl 3 ^^eize,e^ery opportunity to impute the crime of 
advocating negro freedom— for they consider it as 
great a crime to ask freedom for others, as to with- 
hold it from themselves — to the Whigs. The follow- 
ing instance oV this occurred in the Baltimore Repub- 
lican, of April 19, 1838, on the eve of the eJectioy 
fior a member, of Congress, whew a whig and a 
demdcrdtic candidate wdre presented to the choice oT 
• the elector^, to fill the valiancy uccWoned by the 

recent death of the late member Mr. M'Kim. 

* ‘ ♦ • • 

“ Soutjiem Men, and Slaveholders — lo at fills! 

The foljpwing resolutions have passed the Massachusetts Senate 
unahimoutly. Read them 8i.a specimen of Webster whi^gery. 
There is not a democrat in the Massachusetts Sena|e. 

' has (he whole ^ tUe honour, may it have all thb proldt ' 
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” ResoTv^ relating to slaver}* and the sl9ve»tra& in the district 
of Columbia,* and territories of the United States? * 

f. Rcsqjved, T^t Cong^ss has, by the constitution, power t# 
abolish slavery and the slave-trade in the district pf t]Jolumbia ; and 
that 2)i€|fe is nothing in tUc terms Or circumstances of the ftets of • 
cessioit by Vir^nia and Maryland, or otherwise, huposing any 
legal or moral restraint upon its exercise. 

2. Resolved, That Congress ought to take measures for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the (Kstrjpt of Columbia.* % , * 

Resolved, That \he rights of justice, the claims o^hiunanity, 
and thct^mipon good, ali^e demand the entire supmession%f the 
* slave-trade now \;arried on inlthe district oWlJoltftnyia^ ^ 

4. Resolved, That CfcdgreS^ has, ^he* constitution, power to 

aji^lish slavery in the territories of the United States. ^ 

5. Resolved, That Congress has, by the •constitution, powej 
al^lish the tnlffic^in slaves between different' States of the Union. 

6. Resolved, 'That the exegnse of Jhis power is demanded by the 

principles of humanity end justice. ^ 

7. Resolved, That no new Stat^ slt)uld hereafter be admitted in 
the Union, >vhJse constitution of govemmbnt, shall permit the 
existence of domestic slavery.” 

During our stay at Baltimore, an announcement 
was made in the; p\\blic papers, “ by the levy court^ 
of St. Mail’s County,” of various estates and tracts 
o/^land in this part of the State, on which arrears of 
jtaxes,*the m*ost of very small amounts, wertj due; 
and notifying tlf^t Unless paid within thirty days after 
^the date of the* advertisement, the laiTds would be 
sold for. the payment of •such arrears.* ^The names* 
of the estates and tracts of land were ^ gurious as 
•those in Alleghany county iij Virgini?v advertised at 
W5shington,,of which the following specimens will 
ser\;e as a proof. 

. “ Ilw fflowers of thef Forest,” 100 ^res, due one' 

do^UarSil* cents.— ** Tit for Tat,’^ 50^ acres,* cluo 
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1 tf . 2 c.~“ Trutli and TVust,” 85 acresj clue 1 d. 
18 c. — “ Goo'd Lifck,” 75 acies, due 2 5. 30 c. — 

“ Resurrection Manor,** 37 aufes, dde 1 32 c.— 

“Forest of Harvey fovmd" by Ghance,*’ 140^J(Bres, 
due 2rf. f)3r. — “America Felix,'* 15 acres,* due 

I d. 20. c. — “ America Felix Secundus,** 541 acres, 
due 40 d . — “ Rfchelor’s Comfort,” 225 acres, due 
4 rf. 30 c,— “ Wafhen’s Disappointment, ’*,167 acres, , 
due ^ d* 63 c . — ^ Heart’s Delight,” 433 acres, •due 

II d.Q^ ■“^*ov/?rty KnolljT* 118 acres, fiue 2 d. • 

20 c. — Qismce’s Cpnclusidn Mnth Amendment,” 

Tre^ acres, due 28 rf. 99 c.~“ Wit and Folly,” 2)^) 
i-cres, due 6 <f. 40 c. — “ Peace and Quietness,” 258 
acres, diy? 2<^ 69c/ — “iLong lobjced-for Come-St- 
last,” 50 acres, due 2<f; 18 c.— “ Love’s Adventure,” 
215acrestdue5d. 8],c.”* ‘ . 

These names, which were all conferred by the first 
purchasers of the estates so designated, had no doubt 
a reference*' to the several circumstances as well as 


moods of mind of the buyers : and their variety is a 
‘fair sample of the diversified nvotives and changing 
fortunes whiejj bring emigrants from Europe ^to 
America, and which lead men from the town to the 
country in search of subsistence. As' these 'places 
will most probably, however, rCttph their priginal 
names wdien'towns are built dround' them — as, in the 
* course of years, is almost sufe tq happen — the nomen- 
clature pC America, alrcac^ disfigured with odd and 
fanciful designations, and rendered confused by end- 
less repetitions, \till be still worse than at present. ' 
" Here, in tke inunediate^ghbourhood of Baltimore, 

' is a Rome, aJToppa, and a Havre de Grace ; ^Long, 

Id' this account, means dollars, and c cents. 
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Island, «close to New Yorj^, Babyl(;|i and> Jericho may 
bo visited by the same rail-road ; s^jd the cities of Troy, 
Memphis, Athens, ^d Palmyra, with Jerusalem^ 
Na^reth, and Bethleheip, have all hqd^iheir names, 
at least, transferred from thfi Old to the New ■nbrld. 

While we were in Baltimore, the State legislature 
of Maiy'land was assembled at the legislative capital, 
Annapolis, hutched closed their Jabours before we 
left. It Appears from a report of their proceedings 
during* the session of.^out four monthS, lhat they 
passed 363 laws and yO resolutions f that there 
would seem to be the ^me talfte &r excessive lemsl^ 
^on here as at home. Among the really good^ws 
vijliich they passc<], was one for the Iqgal registratidb. 
of voters pfeViotis to ^n election ; but though this 
law is sojust in itself, and must be so unolyectionable 
to all men vjho desire only aJl honest exercise of the 
elective franchise, it has been denounced by the 
democratic party here, as though it wci|e the greatest 
infringement of liberty ever heard of. 

The truth is, that in Ibis cify, as well as at Neij[ 
York, and all along the sea-border, emigrants from 
Europe, German and Irish, are brought up to vote 
at the polls dor the election of members of Congsess 
and municipal,ofQ,cers,’ within a few days after their 
’ landiri{j, though they dpclaae themselvesjo be c^izens, 
swear to a residence of ^e requisite number of years,^ 
get vouched for by abandoned men of tlidir own party, 

, and not only vote without the least tUlerto^ach a pri- 
vilege, but ohen vote in seteral >jards in succession, 
the very circumstance of th^ir being cntijfe«strangc^ 
rende^n" it impossible* tor any resident to detect 
thcn?\ A registry-law will, no doubt, * 1)01 an find to 
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this, and hefice thr anger of the party who /Idnounce 
it but a!i such a law cannot possibly deprive any 
luan wbo has a right to vote, o^his power to*excrcise 
it — since the suflrage, amostg r^al and bona>fide«citl- 
‘ zens, is univ^al— it seems impossible that anj' Jtruly 
honest politician should have any real objection to it. 

In the Maryland legislature, during the present 
session,* a bill ^r <abolishing ipipfisenment for debt 
was passed, with large majorities, through Che Ho^se 
of Delegates ; bht it was rejpted in the ‘Sosikte or 
upper house,* whei;e pnjy three mejnbers voted in its 
^^Javjjur. This was the late of Che first English bill o^ 
the ^$ame subject; and it exhibits a painful view ot 
‘human nature, when ^the rich, w'hc arc not cxpostfvl 
to the inffic|ion of the punishment which iraprison- 
“ ment for debt brings on misfortune; as well as fraud, 
oppose ever}' attcpipt to soften the rigoijr of a prac- 
tice, which is unjust and injurious to till parties. 

A bill to^'jtrevcnt the carrying of concealed wea- 
pons, was passed by the legislature of Virginia during 
cur stay here, by a majority of 85 to 17 > and the 
same object was pressed upon Che attention of the 
Maryland Icgi&laturc, as concealed weapons acc 
worn by some of the people of this as Well as of the . 
neighbouring Sjate. *The bill for the suppression 
of dueilirrg in, the District'of Cplumliia, received also, ' 
.while yfe were here the final assent of Both Houses of 
Congress and the President, co Chat it has become a 
* law ; and 'thiij^ 'coupled with the ^rradyal disuse of • 
secret arsis, will no doubt have the effect of Icssenilig 
i^dhc npraber* of sangoinary. conflicts. , 

t The environs of Baltimore arc cxtrcngilytAgrce- . 
able*, •aboun^g' with hill and valley, v^oou* arid 
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water. ‘ number of pretty%and ’commodious 
villas, and several larger seats# or mansions, are 
scattered about the neighbourhood of the city, withih 
a distance of from ^e .to five miles,*and the views 
from !he elevated points are extensive qnd beautiful. 
We cnjoycd,Avith fnends, some most agreeable drives 
in excursions to the country, and saw new beauties 
everyday. * • . • , * 

•^he weather, during our slay in Baltii^ore, was 
pleasant on ^he wholei though marked by the*usual 
uncertainty and vjoissitude of ^€vAm^*ican*climate. 
jDn some dayS we had'the warmth of a summer^un, 
and found light clothing acceptable ; at other Hm^s 
il pifer<jingly cold, ' and ^ the north-east wind 
most disagreealxle; rain was not freq^efrt, but fell 
very copiously oAce or twice ; and after lone of, the' 
w'armest and* finest mornings that ijould bo ipiagined, 
there was a sudden overcast of the sky, and a Jheavy 
fall of snow before noon. The vegelqfion, ramidst 
all this, was extremely, backward ; and up to the 
tiOth of April, scarcely a bud was to be seen on any 
of the larger trees. 

• On the 20th, the last day of our slay in this city, 
we were eAgaged during the whole of the dayj in 
receiving and paying parting* visits, to our friends, 
who wore more, numerous than we could ha>te sup- 
posed it possiljlc to^make in so short 9 . tjme. * It was 
scarcely more than three weeks since ure had arrived 
at Baltimorc,fronf Washington; and jfe had become 
acquainted ^th almost all the principal feimilies of 
tfi^ place. It would be iimpossible td Speak toe - 
higl^ ofc their kindness, hospitality, and friendly 
a’ttcnwnS to*«s. If we had knowh tticm for»j*eafs 
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instead of w^eks, tkey could, not have been uidre cor- 
dial; in thanyt)f tho families of whom we took leave, 
the evident regret at parting vyis like* that which is 
felt at the separation of kindre^ relatives or nearcs't 
and dearest .friends ; and of the sincerity of these 
manifestations there could be no reasonable ground 
of doubt. • 

On fhe 9 vening«of the 20th, ,at Yhe urgent request 
of the grtiater portion, of tho .large auditory that l^d 
attended my courses on Egypt and Palestine tWough- 
out, as Wellcds of mapy who had .{^tended my public 
addiesses on Tcmperalice in jBaltimore; where larg^ 
ipim'bers were added to those who pledged thcmsch’es 
to 'abstain from the use of all intoxicating di^inksr; 

I gave a ^rpwell lecture, in the cosfume of the East, 
desfriptivft principally of Oriental life and manners. 
This wag. crowded to excess ; and for nc#irly an hour 
after ‘the close of the lecture, I wis detained in 
sliaking hapds with those w'ho came to give me the 
personal assurances of their good wishes, and urge 
their solicitations that ! wohld not think of leaving 
America without returning to visit Baltimore again. 

On the morfiing of the 21st we left Baltimore, i>y 
the rail-road, for Philadelphia, where wt) arrived at. 
fqur o’clock ; aqd being met by sererel Inends at the 
station, nere* comfortably" acc^mmo^ted in & good ' 
•Ixiarding-hoyse, at 188, Ch'«nut Street, opposite the 
Masonic Halt 
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The following lines are those referred to at page 12. They 
were written on my return from India, in 1823, after being exiled 
by the Authorities of the East India Company in BengaJ, without 
trial, hearing, or any other«legal process oP ingidry^for exercising 
th^ now admitted right of British subjects, in every I)essession of 
the^British crown^i^to comment on the‘mea|ures o^thc governing 
body, siftject t^ the fullest fesponsibility ^o tljp laws of England, 
and the verdict of a (M^rt and jurj— ^nji for adj^ocatfng, in the 
exercise of this rjght, the mftisures iiftmh have subsequently been 
^tdopted by the legislature of England, in the improved a^ini- 
stration of our Indian empire, and have Jong since become the 
e|tablishedlaiw of thi^land. 


ON BEHOLDING THE SHORES OF ftNGLAND, 

.WTEIl AN ABSKxVCE Ci* MANY YEARS, ^ 

( Wriltet^on board the Ship Sir Edward PayeL) 

Hail ! loveliest gem that studs the sea. 

Isle of the brave, the just, the free ! 

Whose surge-lashed cfifs at lengths arise 
To greet once more iay longiiljg eyes ; 

Though ^ime pay brow has silvered o’er 
Since last 1 trod thy happy shore, 

And every change of weal or woe, 

That heart can feel or man can know, 

Hjps chequer’d thick the devious way 
Through which my weary wanderings Jay : 

Yet, w]ple by fortune dnv’n^o roam, 

My bosom llnew one only home. 

And ever, as my Mursemiight range, , 

Still ^rfted to thee, and knew no change. 

Fair LusitankWs hilfs embrown'd. 

And Spain’s proud peaks, with deep snow crown'd, 
Sicilia, brej^tning lovg and smiles, 

AiicVGreece, with all her sea of isles," ^ 

Have seen my bark’s progressive way, 

Along their coasts, by cape and hPy, 

Old Egypt next, and great stream, 

Whose wonders yqt appear a dream, * 

^ Where Cleopatra’s ’witching power 
Still^eems to haunt each grove and ooi^r, 
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Where Pyrar»iids and Temples rise 
To mock the*4arth and biTAre the skies. 

Allured, my hopes of promised gain. 

By visions, lil^o its glories, vain. 

The{* Palestine's more sacred vf* ics. 

And Lebanon's soft balm)^ galet^ 

Jordan's clear stream-4«de\v’d He\ mon's mountain, 
Zion^ high hill, and Siloa's fountain,* 

Vi’ith scenes revered in every age. 

Repaid my weary pilgrimage ; 

Till Syria's fertile regions came. 

Watered by fair Orontes* stream ; 

And Tigps a«icd Euphrates tiowj^ ^ 

Along the various paths 1 trod ; 

^ W'here Nineveh of old was placed, 

Aiid Babylo I's ruin'd heaps ur^* traced. 

Where IJagda^'s minarets still show 
i- Th^Crescentj-of the Cross the fge. 

From thence, through Persia's* land of son^, 

I led my lengthened way along. 

Where Ispalvitin's imperial halls 
Her verdant bowers, and mirror’d walls. 

And guy *31iirauz, ,where Hufiz strung'" 
fKj “ orient pearls,** and sweetly sung : 

A^^ibia's gum-distilling trees, *' 

And Sereiidib's rich! >picjy breeze, 

^ WillJ goldeiij India’s ample field 
Of wealth, and all that wealth can yield,^ 
Charm’d every sense, and would have won 
Lesa.4^dent liosoms than my own ; 

But^that dear Albion’s freer sky 
Rose ever to<my memorp. 

And bade me turd from lan^s enslaved. 

To that loved rock, by ocean laved, « 

IVhcre, though by storms and tempests riven, 
Man can erect his front to heaven. 

And whdre the Monarch, on the throne, 

Rules for the many — not for one. 

Hail ! then, again, Mess’ ' Tsldnd, nail ! , 

Speed, speed our night, propitious ^1^! 

Bid lazy Time’s slow lafLging wheel 
Fly like the lightning w'ith our ket* 

Till 1 s^ll touch my nadvt «?arth, 

And^Tread the land that gave me birth ; 

Escaped from Slavery's tainted air, 

«T\i plicid /.he wrongs of Faeedom thvr< . 

( For thi^rc, at least, h^r holy cause 
«May claim an ear) till equal laws 
Extend o’er Asia's vast domains, 

fettered with degcading chains. 

Where Britons, elsewhcfd free and brave. 

Must tremble like the abjecPslave, 

I>esei#^eir country's dearest pride, 

Ani| lick the dust when Tyrants chide. . 
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Oh I never, never, while the glow • 

Of health around mycheart shall fibw. 

While my warm pulses freely beat. 

And Reason still retains her seatjl 
Never shall thqj blest gift of Heaven, 

Which God to n|an haS freely given 
For nobler caiisM thai^war or strife, 

Be yielded up-Jnut with my life. 

A willing Victim then I come, 

Though to a less luxurious home ; 

And ever, when the choice shall be. 

For Exile, Deach, or Slavery, 

O God ! do thou the firmness give. 

Still to be ffee— jor not to live. 

Channel, June 25, 1825- * J* S.*ButKiNtHAM. 


No. II. 

The opposite feeli^s of hope and despair wefe felt by me iii| 
all their contrasted force, on the two gccasions of ray* first antving 
in sight of £n||^Iand in 1823, and on ray leasing sight its white 
cliffs again in The intervening period of fourteeij years 

■was passed in fruitless efforts to obtain redress ^or the unjust — 
and as many even of the actors in the scene now^a^rait— Unneces- 
sary destruction of ray property m India, tQ the extent of £40,000 
sterling, with the refusal of tlfe East India Company to grant me 
even permission ten reti^rn to that country for a few months, to 
collect in the scattered debts due to me, and realfze the small 
anjount which might be saved from the general wreck of my con- 
cerns. , 

In file mean time, discussions had taken place at the India 
House, in which Sir ^Charles Forbea, Sir Henry Strachey, Sir 
John Itoyle, Colonel Leicester ^tanhope, iftr. Hun\p, Mr. Joliu 
Smith, the Chaimiati of thd London Bankers, Mr. Douglas Kin- 
naird, and other large Proprietors of East Indig ^tock, advocated 
niy claims to redress for* the ^injuries I had received. After this, 
my case was brought before thg House of Comnipn^^ gn two sue- i 
cessive occasion^; and*a Committee of the IfogSe, after a patient 
examination of the facts, and hearing evidence on both sides — 
with the Minister for Indian Affairs, Lord Glenelgi at their head 
— drew up, and passed unanim^y^y, a series of resmutions,*decUf^ 
ring ft^o jje the duty of the East India CTompany to grant m8 
compSi^atiSn foi^the destruction of my properJ^in Bengg}.*- 
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The Parliamentaiy aft^ public proceedings on this case ivould fill 
a large volume, if given in detail : ^ut it will be sufiicK;nt for tlie 
present purpose, to select — from the multiplied testihionies tliat 
are on record on this subject — the fewgiv^n by pe|^sons enjoying the 
bhst possible opportunities of knowing- the facts : namely, Loi;(!t 
Durhapi* who first "introduced tjie dhse tit the House of Commons, 
as Mr. Lambton ; Lord Denman, and Lord* Abinger, bofti then 
members of^the House, though since elevated to the Bencli and 
the Peerage ; Mr. J. B. Lewin, formerly advocate-general in India, 
and intimately acquainted with its laws ; Mr. Douglas Kinnaird. 
who first ^Drought the c^se before the proprietors of East India 
Stock, at thc*Indi& House; Lord Jolfn Russell, ns Chairman^ of 
the first Pjrlipfientaiy Committee, *by whose hands, as n mons- 
ter of the crown, the resolutions of thefsecond Parliament9*5' 
mittee w(^ dn^wd up/ declaring that compensation ought to be 
granted by thS East IndAi, Compaipr ; iiri lastly Lord William 
Bentipek, the Govemor-geneVal of Inc&a, than whom it was impos- 
sible to select a more competent or more impartial judge. Tlicse' 
^aieibrief extracts from, their respective speeches. 

u Mr. Lambt&n, — ^ late Ljird Dur'kam! 

** Mr. Buckinghkin has been the* victim of the piost cruel ojipresstotit not 
warrpited by found policy or expediency, but ansing from a wanton and 
agp^ravated spirit of despotism. IPsuq^ things arc allow^ed to go unredressed, 
it IS idle to^alk of the responsibility of the Indian Governaient. I do main* 
tain tha^ Mr. Buckingham* has suffered from the gro^est tyranny, and that 
to suffer the repetition of such practices is to endanger the very existence 
of the empire,' •• 

** Mr. Denman,— now Lord Denman. 

Mr. Buckingham had been /xim fforo- his business, from his friends, from 
his hopes, and had been sent to a distadt country, where he was ruined, and 
was, perhaps, ^on the very verge of beggary. Itrwas liorrible to bear of such 
things. It was horrible to see any thing like an attempt to introduce into 
this countiy that Indian atmosphere, which he for one was not prepared to 
breathe* He considered this to be one of the most cruel, oppressive, &nd 
unjustifiable acts, which he had ever known to have been conimit^jcd by a 
British Governor, in the history of the Colonics, bad as they were.” 

, Mr. •Scarlett, — ^ now Lord A*binger. ^ 

Mr. Scarlhtt observed, that no "fiction^ could brought against the 
Government of India for the exercise of that prerogutiwj, and the only mode 
•of redress therefore left was that stated *'by the noble lord, a Select Com- 
mittee of Inquiij! He. was surprised thaf thd House, who were said to be 
the guardians the lives, the liberties, and propeities of the people, 'could 
hear one claiil^e of t!be petition read without instairtly affording the petitioner 
the mems of redresst The petitioner stated tin* he fvos banisned from 
India himself, and that th^ license or copyright of his Journal was tafien 
from him an^ co-proprietors, without compensation, and presented a.s a gift 
the son-in-law of one of the mdtanbers of the government. Could the 
^House endure this statement withouf endeavouring to ascertain its truth ? 
Not only was he banished, but the most valuable part of thj prof .-rty be 
left belvnd him waff^lsd taken from him without conftderatToti.^. If these 
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statements were proved, the Government of Indrtt deRerv<*d the reprehension 
of the Houee and the country, forf>unishing a man without trial.” 

Mr. J. B. Lewin^ 

*** On the private aiid*public merits of Mr. Buckingham we are all agreed. 
The onlv aiferenc^betw.eei:fiu is, whether ai^ public mim could have braved 
Be tt^ than he has braved t^ paijicuiar dimcultiea pf^is situation. Du 
you not yearn with sympatjy toward%a man, whose private conduct has ^ 
been pomitted on all nands to be free from reproach, and whose public con- * 
duct, though open and manly in the extreme, has been p* odifctive to him of 
nothing but sufTeii^ng arid disappointineot ? Mr. Buckingham has done well, 
and suffered well, for yout^akes. Be it yours to provide that he is also 
indemnified well for the lObses he has sustained. If ever a man deserved 
the support of his fellowfbountrymen, it is Mr. Buckingham.** 

The Honourable Douglas Kinnairo. * 

‘•Mr^ Buckingham is entitled td sympathy, as a ^entlemah of*uniiRpeached 
characte'^ ^^o is suffering uiFder a great calamity, without being in any 
degree the authbr of his own misUirtunes. ^ There m not (^single India 
Director who would noV'^ithall his hoarSi; make some Compensation, but 
for this reason, that they dare ilbt censunp*any of the acts of their servants 
^ abroad. There is not an individual director with whom I have ejer con- 
^ versed on the subject, who did not say that Mr, Buckingham’s was one of 
the hardest cases he had ever heard oil They all acknowledge thatstfev 
llive not a woM t^ say against him as a man and a gentleman ; they would 
tW'illingly meet dim onffriendly terms in a jAivate room ; btft they say, if we 
afford him redress, if we save hnn from* destruction, weopass censure upon 
the despotic power existing ten thousand miles off, and that we dare not do. < 

** It has been sspd that Lord Hastings, ^ he had remainccf in India, Wuld 
have found it n^pessary to banish Mrf Buckingham, as had been done by his 
successor. But I ha>j it under Lord Hastings’s o^vn hand, that %lr. Bucking- 
ham never wrote ai^thiiig, and he. Lord Hastings, believed that be never 
would have written any thing, which could induce him %>g’esort severe 
a measure. For my own }iart, having had frequent arid almost uninter- 
rujited personal intercourse with Mr.^uckinghapi, from the moment of his 
arrival in this country up to the present ptriod, I can declare that I never 
met with a gentlemaiu who, under the dimculties and distresses with whidh 
he has had to contend, behdved with more consistency and i^rightness — or 
sjiowed a greater disposition to behave in a fair and conciliatory manner. 
It js not a little to his credit, that, after standing before the public eye for 
so long a period, with the most searching scrutiny applied to every incident 
of his ;Miblic and private life, no man can put his hand upon his beaif and 
point out any one of his acts as dishonourable.** 

Lord .]^hn Russell^— Chairman of the Parli.{mentary Committee. 

“ I am of course in possession of alf the facts which -Rvere laid Before the 
Committee, and 1 am prepared to state, that having listened attentively to 
all that transpired in the Cpmmiif ee, my opinion of f h% jiardships suffered 
by Mr. Buckingham is, instead qf being weakened, matenally strengthened, 
by the experience and knowledge I have thus acquired. we have met 

here to consider is, the great hardships and grievRus/losses sustained by 
Mr, Buckifigbnm, iti conseqqence of ceifriiict, which, ^o far from attaching 
any blame to hiim is in my opinion, highly hoaouruble and praiseworthy, 
and perfect! )r conformable to those rules of conduct and y^oie examples of 
freiiriom, which we are accustomed ^%dmire and hold up for imitation % 
others of our own countrymen. , ** • • 

“F»V^ipiirt,^haviiig had an opportunity of reading all those articles 
pttbli8he).\in*Mr. l>«ckiiighain*s Journal, which werB particularly foanS fadlt 
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>vitb by the Indian TOvemm^nt, I can i^^idertake to say that there is not one 
of these articles, aftlioUgh tUC^ymust all Jfiave beeii written aii^. inserted in 
the hurrjr inaejianible fijom the ptihlipation of ^ daily paper* wijjieh not only 
does not reflect the sligbtestfst^ii on the character, or the writer, but qre 
such as would do honour to jibv maivpOssesrinijp^aiiL AOnest seal Apr the wel- 
fare of the commujiiity io^whien he Uved, apdauch. as tnere is every' reu^ron 
to believe were written iiid published' wi]j) a/^rfedt 'conviction; on thepar^ 
r of the aathor and publisher, that he tvas servii^^^ Vause* of truth* ^3 was 
therefore entitled tojhe thanks of his JeUptOrSubJetif, add the APCROtBATfop of a 
WISE and benevolent government ^ 

Lord WiLfbAM Bentinck. 

** Lord William Bentinck, on taking the chaiub'^d : — In accepting the 
office towl^h I have been appointed, as chairmi^ of the' present inectnig, 
it will not be ncjressari* foJ*'mc to address yq^i at any length on the sulijcct 
of Mr. Buckiiigham's claims, because 1 shall be followed by mafiy gentlemen, 
fully competent to discharge this duty. tBut there is one point of s^ne 
importance to the questie^i, on which no oue present can speak d^’ith the 
same knowledge or aufhoriti', perhaps, as myself— ( Hear, Icar). The situa- 
tion which T have«racently as Governor- CVncnil of India, enables me 
to speak from personal experidnoj as to tha^^tate If feeling in Calcutta, on 
Mr, Bufkinghatn's case. I did no^ arrive in India until some time after 
Mr. Bilickingham’s departure ; and at that period idl the excitement pro- * 
di^ed by the measures of •Government towards that gentleman \r*is over, 
aim p^ublic feeling had J)cen calmed do^m so us tq enable t>e Indian cory • 
niuiiit)' to formas just and impartial an opinion or thf v.'hole ea^e as on 
any matter of past histor)\ I can assure y<ti, then, that even at this period,* 
and under those most favourable circumstances forming an accurate 
judgment, a deep feeling pervaded the public mind generally, as to the 
injustice with which Mr. Buckingham ^vas treated — ( Heai{ bear) ; and, with 
▼ery few exeeptions— sucltas must indeed occur in ulmosr every case— the 

people of India generally were of opinion that Mr. Biu^iiiigham's was a case 
of great and unexanxoled hardship (cheers. ) In bearing this testimony to 
an impoifj£ht i do not do soa.s the partisan of Mr. Buckingham, whose 
acquaintance 1 have but very recently made. But 1 do so us the Friend of 
Justice, my attachment to Wliic^ alone brings me here this day. ( Hear, lu^ar, 
l^ar.) An appeal has been made clseu^ierc on Mr. Buckingham’s behalf, 
which I deeply regret has not met with the recgptioR which the case justly 
deserved, i trust, therefore, that the British public, to whom this meeting 
will address itself, will render to Mr. Buckingham that justice which, hftcr 
all his efforts in other quarters, has been so long withheld from him. (Ldud 
cheef s. )’* « 

This meeting was attended bv a J^ge number of members of 
parliament, and by ChaFles Forbes, Calonfl Leicester, SUui- 
hope, ayd other {ndian friends : tand the speeches and resolutions 
were unajiimously in condemnation of the opfiression and cruelty 
of the measures^^ursued towards myself my property in India, 
as well as of the inconsistency and bad'faith of the ministers of 
the crown iri«£ng1aDd, who, when the oppofi unity psesented itself 
for giving legal meet to their pwii resoluti( ns, ^irunk back from 
the task, abandoned the object they had so scriemnly pledged 
Hiem'selvesAofirotect, and presmted an example of moral coward- 
ice, Qf^ which the anjials of England present few parallels. 'No 
bne will therefore wonder at the feelings of indignantvdiskgpoiut- 
inent, fvhich dieftfted the following effusion. 
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ON CRAVING THE %HORES^OP ENGLANLV 

FOR AN ABSE^X'E OF SOME * 

( aiijtoar^ (fie. Ship, President . ) 

Deai; EngluT\i^ '! ^while sl^ly (jhy shores ar^ receding, 

^nd, the tcace of (hy^hitc cliffs^grows dini to the view, 

. *§01116 ehe^riiig pre^efltiment whispers Tin bidding , 

The Land of iny Tatlu‘rs a^hort-lived Adieu ! 

That the Home of-wiy Childhood, ^hosc green hills and vales 
Have gladden'd ;iiy h^ art when most burtheii’d with pain. 

Will soon welcome 'm back, when with favouring gies 
1 return to enjoy al its pleasures again. • ^ 

Oh I Faft ! — in Uncertainty’s dark womb concealing 
The events of the Fiiture-^with Igiidrance blest, « 

StMUprolong the delusion, tior blast, by reveming, 

Tne first my of Hope that irradiates my 4 )reasf. 

Though faintly it glimner. I’ll cherii^ i| th^re. 

Till Time sjiaH its*embqR> expan^llitb flame — 

Till again I embrace the few Eiii#nds that are dear— 

Yes ! dearer than riches, than power, or fame. 

While from the tall mast the blue signal's still waving, 

^nd thc*br<^ze flHs the sails that the morn saK* unfurl’d, 

A pang — half indi^^ant — s\jells my bolom while leaviilg 
Thy shores — once so fained as th# Hope of the \V%rld ; 

For tfntugh to the Stave thou canst Liberty give, ^ 

And mediate for Justice when Natipns demand. 

Thine own <l!hildren, when plundfer’d, oppress’d, and deeei>;pd, 

Find nor Justice, nor Mercy, iior Truth at thy hand. 

Believe me, ye faithful and fondly-loved few ! ^ 

That wherever my track, at the Line or the Pol^ 

The Pleasures of Hope, like the Spring’s early <iew, 

Will cheer, and refresh, and^img’rate my«oul. 

Yes ! though driven from JustKe, though exiled from Friends, 

My heart spurn# witl^ scorn base Subserviency’s chain : 

And where’er my dark course through this banishmeut bAids, 

It vidll bound Avith the hope of our meeting ag^n. 

* Yet it shall not be always thus heartless and cold 
Xliat thy dtulers shall falsely and faithless! v sway ; 

The Spirit of Freedom, whi#h fill'd thee of old, 

Shall Cidl to tlw Councils men iiobldt than tl^y. 

Thc(| Party and Fi#?tion, together cast down. 

Shall fall before^Knowlc^ge ana Justice combineif*. 

And coronet, mkre, and ermine, and crown, 

. Shall yield to the iiitlueiicePof Virtue and Mind.* 

Qh ! hasten the day, thou orilnipotent Judge, 

* Which thy prophetg and seersshave so clearly por^ay ’if, 

When the worU, now so fill’d with injustice and t^aiid. 

Shall be purged of the dross which Corruption has mad# ; 

When the Fhialh shall be fill’d with the knowledge of Thet\ 

And the sword shall give place to the press and the ; 

<>VVhen Truth shall encompass the*Globe, like tlip Sea, 

Ju|tice establish her throne amongst men. 

(jtisf^ClmnvKh J^*Bt7CKiNGH.4M? 

Septni, 1837 . 
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No. III. 

.MR. nrcKiMOHAjrs address tctthe PeoplI!: of the 

LWTTED jSTA\:Ea 


New York, October 25, 1837. 

Men, Brethren, and Fellow -C\irUtians *. 

The iiimibers of Ininnin beings that evciy day approach your shores from 
all ])iirts of the old world, must so familiarize you with the arrival of stran- 
gles fronf every quarter ^^f the globe, as to justify your inditferenee towanl 
all who do Tj/)t ask Vour attention on somC* special aeeount, sin«*e it N^onld • 
he impossible for you to show it to every individual of so rountle.ss a mul- 
titudef^nul* wirtiout soi^.e grounds on \Xijich to establish except ions,^‘none 
could be fairly expected to be made. This’considcnition, whife i t*\vin fortify • 
me in rht; proprietrof trtt* step I am taking, will also. T tnist, dispose you 
to lend a favofirSble attrjii^ne to a slun*t stfit# iinujt of the circuin.staru es 
which have driven me to yourt. -horcs, oV the motive* which impid me to 
the I am pursuing, and of 'the objects which I hope, under th.e 

blrssjiij; of Providfore, f^nd with your aid iiiid protei'tion, to aiceoinplish, 

, ' train of events, mncli too numeratis to be narrated in fletail, occasi^^ed 
me very early in lifeV) leave giv native eountry, Kogbf.idt and to fisit most 
of the nation^ in Europe — stilf ^more oftthe luterior of .\sia — many parts 
of the Continent* of Atriea — and some portions ^ilso of the tftvo Americas. 
It N^as after active life of some twenty years thus devoted, in which it 
fell to my hit to traverse, I beHevc^a larger portion t>f*ibe earth’s snrfaee, 
siiid to v\>X ic greater nuviber and variety of eountrie.s, tliSn almost any man 
living ^f my age, that I settled as a resident in thtr capital of the British 
possessions in India, where I remained for several years. 

I)uri?lg the voyages and travels I was permitted to make along the shores 
of the Slfdirerranean, amidst the Ides of (ireece, in .Asia Minor. Egypt, 
Nubia, Palestine, Syria, Arabia. Mcso|mtainia, (.’haldea, Assyria, Babylonia, 
^Media, Persia, and India, 1 bad an opportunity of personally inspecting 
almost all tip' remarkable cities and nionumeivts of*ancient greatness in tlie 
several countries narm-d ; including the gigantic pynimids, colossal ternph's, 
stately obelisks, nuiji’stic statues, and gloomy catac-ombs and scpnh'hres, 
which stud the cla**sie banks of the Nile, from .Alexandria and Grand ( airo 
to Uie cataract.s of Syciu; ; the hoary moiiiitaiiis of Morcbfmd Sinr* and the 
Desert of Wandering, across which th<* chililrec of I.srael were led froni out of 
the land of Egypt to tlie promised Caicutii; the phiirm; of Moab ami Aimuon, 
wXtb Mount Pisgah, tfie valh*y of Jovian, and the D^id Sea; the r^.'ned cities, 
of Tyr^amf Sido« ; the p«irts of .foppa, Vre, and/Jesarea; the villages of 
Nazaretli^and Cana of Galilee; tin* cili of Sechem,*f>aniaria, and Bcthle- 
• hem; the moiintWut of LcIkuioii, nemibn, Tqhor. and Cannel ;• the .Mount 
of Olives and .Afoiint Zion ; the holy cit 3 i,o( '.lenisalem, with all its sacred 
localities, froijp^the pools of .Siloarii and Belbesd;' near the brook Reilroii, 
in the valU\ of .Mn«-.baphar, to the more toiicMii.g aii^ endearing spots of’ 
the fiarden of G(‘tb<emane, the Ru<*k of Calvary, a. id the Sepulchre in which 
the iKidy of^mr Lord wasifaid, ^ 

W’hilo tlw.s% were the ofiji r't.s^ of my inspection in Egypt, Arabia, 
^nd Palestine, the Scriptural rouitfj‘«<'s of Syria and Mesopotamia* were 
«srarfi?Sy less prolific in the atnindanre of ibe muteriulHwhirh^eyif^'seiitiHL 
to my riew. In tl^ former, were the seiuports of Berytus, Ifyldua,TrippIia,' 
and *lJR)dieea, witn the great interior cities of AiitiocbXin the ve/dant bunks 
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of the Oroides, Aleppo on the plains, and tlie entdAnting city of Damascus, 
whose loveliness has been the theme nf universal admiration, from the days 
ol Ahrahain ansi Kli(*zer to those of Naamuri the Syri/tn, aral the great 
Aj>ostU‘ of the Gentil es, 4tnd from thence to th^ present hour; while the 
great Teinpli^of the £iiri at l^alheck, the gorgeous monuments of aneienti 
spI<*nfior in the Koman s< ttlernj|rits of the Decapolis, and the still earlier 
inonuiii«nt>‘ of those who reigieA hefiire either Greek oi^Uoraari, in Ilashaii 
and Gilea^ and the regions h^ond Jordafk, added sj)lendour to beauty, and 
eonibin?«l all that the traveller or antirpiary could desire. • ^ 

Mtisopotamiu, including tlie ancient cm])in‘s of Chaldea, Assyria, and 
Ilabylonia, into whicli 1 passed from Palestine, largely rewarded my 
researches. In the former, the celebrated city of Ur of the Chaldees 
received me within its gateff and I pas.sed many t^ys in this anciAit biitli- 
•placi^ind ahode^)f tlie patriarcli tVhrahain. The extthis^e riiinij or Nineveh, 
spn‘a* ill silent desolation along tlie banks of the Tigris; and»the fallen 
IhibyAn, ^trctcliing its solitary litftps on erther ^de of the f^rca^ river 
• Kuphrates,%\'cil^ also objects of patient and careful examination ; as well as 
the Oriental caj)ital*of the Caliphs, Bagdad the rAowiftd : and tlje remains 
of the great 'Power of lhil)t|)*oii tlie plain rfif •Jj>hin:ir. of *^4lieh ji coiisider- 
ahle portion still exi^4s to attest iife arrogajiA and folly of its builders. 

# Media and Persia came next in the order of iny wanderings ; and iliere, 
{list;, the ruins of tlie ancient Ecbatana, the toinb*of Cyrus at I'asagfirda. 
and t hi* splendid^remaiiis of the great temple at Persepolis, gKitlfied 11 I 
liigffdegife the nUiinmieiitiil and antiquarian ti^ste ; white the populous cities 
()!• Kernianshah, Ispahan, and Shiraz* wuh the lovely vall#^’s of Persian 
land.seape, anmly fed niy It^ve of the beautfful and the picturesque. 

In India, as the fi^dd was more extended, jind the time devoted longe# by 
several years, far^iorc was seen, exp#riei* ed, and felt. It may sullice, 
however, to say, that all the outlines of that inag<!iifuent ‘ Em^fire of the 
Sun,’ from the Red Sfti and the Persian Gulf on the west, to the Bay of 
Bengal on the east, were traced by my voyages along iti^shorcs ; for after 
navigating, and accurately surveying both the seas name\ from^Puoz to 
Bab-el-inandeb in the one, and from the mouth of the Eu])hrates to the port 
of Muscat in the other, 1 visited BomlJliy, and all*the ports upon the coast 
of Malabar; from thence to Odom Ro and Point de Galle in the Island 
Ceylon; afterwards anelfhred at Madras, and entered the ports of Bimlipatam 
anti Vi/agapatam, on the coast of Coromandel and Oris.sa, in nie region of 
the Idol tenjple of Juggernaut; and ultimately reached ihf British capital of 
Indisi, Calcutta, on the banks of the Ganges. 

It maj^eadily Ibo conceived that in so extensive and varied a tracl^ as 
this, the personal adventures I otperieiiced^were as varied as they were 
numerous; and I ma)^nssfrt, with confidence, thaW while privation aij^d 
^suffering lAd been enduA’d by me in almost every form---iii luyigev^ thirst, 
iiakt'dness, imprisonmeift, slupwleek, battle, and discasi; — so also, every 
pomp and ideasnre fluit man coidd enjoy, from honmirs l)esto^\ed, and 
hospitalities received, agreeatjy relieved the tedium oT %hy way ; so that 
fllthoni^h my course was not invAiably on a bed ot roses^ neither was it 
always acros.s a palli of thorns. • * / * • 

Amid all these eflanges, however, thet;e was one thing which, in me at 
^ leasf, remained liaj»nily the same. No length of ttjj^vel, no amouit ol sufler- 
ing, no blandishmems of pleasure, no intimidations of tyranny, lu^debilitatiou 
of cliinate, no variety of institutions, ln*l been sullieieut to "hate in me, ii|p 
the sliglitest degree, that ardour of attniThment to Eihewty, civil, politiH«4raii|l^ 
^•eligi(m^%hi<ill God and Nature iRiplaiited in my brea.st from the cradle— 
wlik’h expui'icftcc famied into maturity with manh(R)d-*iind which J^rovi- 
clencc*, I Irust, will iviep alive in my heart to the latesj period of iny 
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a(!\'ancing age. , Animatfj^ by ibis love of Liberty, whirh yoiv the people 
oP America, a.'? you know how to cVeiisli iiiiioiig yourselves, will not be 
dispostNl toiromleyiii in others, I eontiniied, even uiuIit the burning dime 
and despotic rule of an Ffistern tyranny, to thinly to ftfd, mid to spetde. as 
^‘very Englishman, proud of his country, ancestor^, and hi^' laws, ought 
to do, so long it'' he bears that honoured nnine. Eor thus pre.sutniiy^ to 
carry with me froiwihe land of my fathers tmt spirit, whieh made j'jighiiid 
for scfmany years tlie hope of tbb world, ai\’ which, infused int^ the c*arly 
settlers of y^ur #wn still freer country, and eontinued in their proud po^ fer- 
ity, makes it now the Asylum and the Home of the Oj>piessi*d ; for this, and 
for this alone, I was biiiiislied by a siimmai y ami iirhitriiry deeree, without 
trial, hearing, or defence; my pi'ti])erty destroyed, to the extent of not less 
than twOfhuiuiml thousand dollars, ami the pros^eetii e certainty of an equal 
Mini, at least, yiit oili aiiJ? annihilated at a single blow. 

With tlte detuUs of this atr jeity it is not my ]»\irpose or iiitentRm to 
troiiblf} yob; Ihit while^l record the fatt. as one whieh forms an im|#‘yrtiint 
link in the ehain of circumstanees that im^iel me hither, I inily adit, that the . 
almost niyversal imlfgnatlbn of the people of England *has been expressed 
against this gnfr^ injustice-^ the.t a ParliameAtyy (.’omrniftee, composed of 
men of all parties in politics, ^vninimou^/ pronounce^ its condemnation-.- 
and tjiat the highest authorities ai»;-o?f4 our public men have expressed their 
abhoiTenee of tlie deed ;^lmt from the impunity enjoyed by the East Indf.* 

^ r.’^,!npany in their oppressions abroad,, and the impossibility of making them 
suljject to onr legal f,urisdiction at home, no redtess has,^o this l^our, hum 
obtained, nor,i‘iccording to alF prubabilit)^ is any t^'er fikel y to be procured. 

From the porfod of my arbitrary and unjust iKi^iishment from India, up to 
theireform oittmr ParliaineiiC in England, 1 was incessantly sirid snccesshilly 
engaged in directing the attenA)ii pf my countrymen to tlie evils of the 
East InditF Slonojioly, airl enlisting their interests and nieir sympathies in 
dt inau'ling its cxtiiietion. With this view I was ocuvpied about six yi'ars in 
addressing the 13iyish publii- throngli the pages of the ‘ Oriental Hendd,* 
and fotif yea^^y*^Il a patriotic pilgrimage through Krighind, .Scotland, and 
Ireland, on a ernsade against the abomiiiatioiis of the East ; in the course of 
which I traversed all parts o{ the thrge divisions of our kingdom, visited 
^Imost every town of the least iiiiportifiice in each, and addressed, in public 
speeches, lectures, and discourses, on this imj[>ortav.t subject, not less than 
a million ot my assembled count ryineii, in audiences varying from five 
hundred to two thousand each, including persons of all ranks, from*the 
peasant to the peer, of both sexes, of every age, ami of every political and 
religious persuasion. * ^ 

The resultof ;Jl this was the kim’'’Mg;i^.i.»ie throughout the entire nation*, 
\Yhich burnt brighter yiid brighter as the hour of coifrummation approjiched, 
and at became perfectly iiTC?^'. tilde. Mote tiaan an hundred provincial 

association.s werF formed, ainmig whiek Liver|jrjol, Manchester, Leeds,^ 
Glasgow^ and Birmingham took the i'*ad, t<» demumf the abolition of the 
East India Corvf^'iAy's commercial monopoly, and the umeliordtion of its 
civil government; and not los than was raised and e.\pcmicd in 

the legitim^tf *pr<ynotion of thi.s objtjct, througi- public meetings, bejuita- 
tions, and the powyiful agency of the prcNS. ' ^ 

The refoiin of Parliariuuit being accomplished, I was invited, under' cir- , 
ciim.stances^f the most thittering nature to myself, button which ! will ?iot 
dwellf to b^ofhe the rc}ireseiitatiw of the town of .Sheffirld, in whieh, and 
to xvfc.' *h, f was then .pcrs<mally arr'flitirc stniriger, but its iiivitutioh was 
founded on a knowledge of my public lift and btboiirs ulonci^l uH^ucccss, 
fully ^'turned to^lle first reformed Parliament as its memta>r, utiq hucltlnf 
happiness to advocate, in my jilucc, in the British Hotlsc of Cuifnnons, the 
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views 1 h^irl maintained in Iiniia — for mnintai||ing which, indeed, I was 
haiiished troyi that couiitry—aiid wjiifh Iliad sllice, by thC exercise of. my 
pen and tonji^ue, for ten yejirs, spiead so extensively in England. The 
triiynph of these prindi)]es was at length competed bjrthe accomplishment 
ot all iny vj^ws. TJie India moriopo y was abolished, and free trade to In^ 
uiid China secured. The liberty of the pre.ss in India was established, aS 
trial b;|^jury guaranteed. TluJpoliycal as well as the (j^nnmercial powers of 
the East Jliidia Company wey curtailedi» The horrid and murderous prac- 
tice ol, burning the widtAvs^f India alive on the funeral piles of their 
husbands, was put down by lax . The blood-stained rj;veiiue®derived from 
the iilolatroiis worship of Juggernaut was suppressed. The foundation of 
schools — tlie promotion of missions — the administration of justice — w'ere all 
more amply provided for than before —and to me, the sufferings and anxieties 
ot many years of peril, an^ labour combined, woi’e mnply rewai?!ed by the 
•logs^^ and eoiisrttutioiial aceomplislimeiit of almost every olfjsct for which 1 
bad contended, and the gratification of all the wishes I had so lojg indulged. 

Ill ad(f\»on^o my ordinary sln^c in the duties fif the Senate, I^ad the 
happine.ss to be tilt* favoured instrument of firslArin^ng before it the great 
question of Temperance ; ^iHl through thp uive#tigatiofl%of a t^Ioinmittee, 

1 had the .satisfacliop of present‘d to the wtirHi such a body of evidence and 
so demonstrative a report, as to convimN^large portion of the Hritish^iatiori, 
^hat it was their solemn duty to God and iiiaii, to follow their American 
brethren in the noble example which they were tne lirst to set in this mc^t 
iii|)ortuyt brancli^of Moriil and SociA Keforin. » * 

• Of the remainder of fny laboi^s as a menftier of the Briilsh Legislature, 
it is not nec^sfsary th.it 1 should speak: bift I may perhaps, ^vithout presump- 
tion, be permitted to ad(f— and there are happily now in tj^e city of New 
York some of the fiio.st intimate and iiitUtcntial of iny constituents al^ong 
the merchants aiM mitmifacturers of Stfeflield, who^can confirm tlj^ Statement 
—that I had the happipess to sit as the representative of that large ami 
opulent town for a period of five years, in the enjoyment of as much* of the 
coniidence and approbation of its inlmbitunts as it was pi^aible for««y repre- 
sentative to be honoured with ; and that in every aanual ^isit made to my 
constituents, for the purpose of giving#theni an account of my stewardship 
in rarliameiit, and surrendering up «ny trust fo the hands of those who first 
bestowed it on me, I was lyiiformly crowned with the testimony of theft 
unanimoiis approbation, and sent back to the House of Conilnons as their 
Representative, with still more uiiUmited contidenee than before. 

'fhe ]>eriod c ame, liowover, in which it was necessary, for the interests of 
those wl«» are dc#r to me by blood and family ties, and for whuin it i» my 
*duty, as it is my happiness, to provide, that I should cpiitniy senatorial duties, 
and, after nearly thirty yeans devoted to the Service of the public, devote the 
few renuiiing years o^healtli and activity, that niiglit be spared me, before 
old age should render «xei tion ^iipracticable, to providing a retreal. for the 
winter of life, and ni^piiriiig the means of making that retreat iifflepeiident 
ns well as Jioiiourable. 1 .i^ccorflingly aHiiounced thb? •utciition, and the* 
reasons on which it was groimdud, and at the close of the last session of 
Parliiinent in July, ia-17, 1 paid a fryewell visit to my ecjiisfl Clients at Shef- , 
‘ liedd, when*, tlioiigl 4 all oifl- ]irevious meetings had h#en*cordial, hearty, and 
afr^ctionate in the extreme, this was more cordial, nioreAilfectionate — though 
tinged w ith a iie\» clement of sorrow and regr«t— than any tftat had gone 
before. 

TIu’sc, then, are the circumstaiitVs, and I have jiarrated thein^ttilhs a 

• nim-h l^ itx^s jmssible, which Ifave led me to cpiit the land of inynativitj| 

* niMi go, Mjih*iny family, to other shores. The niotivew^hieh have mduced 
me to pATcr those of the United States, as the first, at least, to be jnsited 
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in iii^' course, and the objcjfCs which I hope to accomplish amoiie you, still ' 
require to be cxpl&iiied. ^ 

It is an opinion, npt now professed by me for the first time, hut long 
entertained, and frequently Jivowed that America ii^ destined, in the coiwse 
ofrtime, to be the great centre of Freedom, Qvilizutiou, and KaUgion, and 
thus to be the Uegi.nierator of the World. In the ages that are passed, M;e 
have seen the niys of* science and the h«cnns yf truth first illumining the 
» puntrii^ of the East, and then pfissing on\\\'-d, like tlip light of heaven 
itself, progres'^iveU* toward the West ; — Chaldea giving knowledge to«Egypt 
— Egjpl to Greece— 4>reece to Rome— Rome to llu'rlu, Gaul, and Britain — 
and these three in succession to their respective settlements in America ; — 
till these last, shaking olf their dependence, and rising in the full dignity of 
their uiiitet'. strength, asserted and se<*iired theij freedom, and took tneir 
place among the, most rnli^utened and most Ijonoiired nations of the earth. 

From that^moment you have gone on, rejoicing like the sun in his coiit'se, 
increasii^g in'pophlatioii, yi commerce, in \ihorty, in wealth, in intelligt/»re, 
in happiness, till your people have penetrated the primevaf fotvsts, and 
spread theiiYselves as ctiltivift.'ors of the soil from the Atla'Atic almost to the 
Pacific, till your skijis cover e^i.rv<'ea, and till tlft^lesmige of your President 
unfolding the measures of the (Wt, and (fcveloping prospects of the 
future, looked for with interest i:r.'^-.cry court in Europe, and read with 
eager and intense uttentioiv hy the humblest lover of freedom in every conn- 
trj. i(i which it is made public. 

Commanding, therefore, as you now do, a positidfq thotnvfst favoii'ahlef'o 
national greatneV.;, to useful intiuence, and^o honourable renown — the vasl' 
interior of your e.^.ensive surface embracing every^ variety of qlirnate, soil, 
'and p^'odurcion^and your extended sea-coasts furriVshing p(»rts of attraction 
to all the world ; with the Atlantic Ocean for your high\iwy to Europe, and 
the Pacific /dr your approach to Asia; your mightv rivAs. rising cities, 
populouj^ villages, incn'a''ing colleges, teniple.s of piib^c worship, and adult 
and infant schools — what is wanting, hut time, to place you at the head of 
those nafii/M.'j of llif old world, who, less than a century ago, .derided your 
infelligence and y^our strength, to both of which you have long since com- 
(>cllcd them to pay the ho(K:ige that \wis justly due ? 

^While other-, therefore, visit your shores, charged either with merchandise 
to sell, or go^d and silver to buy, I venture torcomi*’ among you, freighted 
with no cargo of goods fur your consiim]>tioii, or with the precious metajs 
for purchase or exidiiifiige- In the midst, Iiowcvjt, of all the hustle aiul 
unimatioti that fill- >anir crowded marts, there will he roenn, I hope, for hue 
wluMbrings only the knowledge and experience acijuired Ir' years ^^f travel 
in the .Scriptural and Classical con tries pf :hc East, to communi<’atc to • 
those who may have leisure andMispoMtioti to hepr, <wd taste and education 
to triijoy, whatever ean'^illustrate thc^history and p< 4 .*try of early jhiys. and, 
above alff whlliteverfcaM ten 1 to unfold the beauties, (/onfirin the proj)hceies, 
and give sirength and force to the subll .e and important truths contained in 
the Sacred \’oluinn.fA our common faith.* 

rtis is the first object which I hope to f.ceornplisli hy my sojourn among 
you, and tlii^j vTonij wouhi well jiistifjvrny vi‘*it v > your shores. lf,Vt the 
same time, there l.e'ot^icrs not ineompatilde WJi'i this ^prominent one, l)ut 
auxiliary and subordfiiate to it, that* I jnay he periuitted to pursue— sue^ as 
a careful and impartiiil ex:Aninntion of your own resource^, institutions, lite- 
rature, and nfaricers- so that while yiffu.sitig information for the gratilieiition 
others, I may be adding to my storv^ of knowledge for my own delight, I 
iloubrt'ot that I .shall find among you all Uie kindness of aid for ch yon 
iqive po long been gigioij’ned. \ ^ < 

The fnodc that I have chosen for the romrnunicattdSi of the ^Ktercsting 
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details with which the past history and actual c;»iidition of the Scriptural 
uiid Classl(‘al countries of the East abound, namely, that wf oral discour;»es, 
or <?xtempo Ancons lectures, may appear to some to be less dimiified, as it is 
undoubtedly ^css usmil, than the diifusion of this dass m information 
tlu'Augli printed books. • But it may be defended, first, on the ground of its 
greater practical ul^ity, beiilH; at once more attractive and more efficient; 
ail# secondly, on the ground af its high antiquity, and the sacred and 
classiclll, as well as noble an^iistoflcal precedents in fts favour. ^ 

As tp tlie ground of iCs ^ractiveness, it has been foiyid, in Britain at 
least, that tliousands have been induced to assemble to hear a^traveller j)er- 
sonally narrate his adventures and describe the objects he has seen, where it 
would have been difficult togc i even hundreds to bestow’ the time and labour 
of reading the same things in printed books; and when I adfl, that in 
London, Edinburgh, Duhrin, Glasgow, Belfastf L^erpool. Manchester, 
J^eeils, Birininff4iam, Sheffield, Hull, Bristol, Bath, and othePs*of our largest 
atid most intellectual cities, audieqees increasing from fivc^hur^red to two 
thouninrhuerspTis have been attracted for six successive nights, withofft appa- 
rent inconvenienct^ or fatigue — the proof of tl)p supfrior attractiveness of 
spoken discourses over priiitj^d books may be considered^M coraplete. Of 
their superior efficiency tht%e is ^en still IfiMS^ulDt; for tne very fact of so 
many ])ersons being^ssembled rogqjjjgjyjP the same time, and hearing the 
^<«ame observations at the same moinent^^cites an animation, sympaimy, and 
enthusiasm, which is contagious in its effects on t>oth speaker and hearers, 
till tlieir feelings flow ill one common current; the facts sink deeper Info 
tlnlineimjry at tut; tiine,,d!id the subsequent conversation, criticism, compn- 
rfroii, and reflection, to which ^lis gives rise among thc^e who attend, 
imprint then) with a firmness that iio amount of reading iftuld accomplish. 

For precedents or authorities it is not necessary to go fai#in seareli*— so 
profusely do the^iuiound in ancient vid ni modern annals. In Scriptural 
ages, the oral mode of communication was alinostathe only one ift use, from 
the days of Abraham, •who, according to the testimony of Joseplus, thus 
taught’tlie Chaldean seienee of astronomy to the Egyptiafgs^down tpj:lie time 
of Solomon, who discoursed so eloquently of the j)roduct||)ns of nature in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and from whose lips the profoiimiest 
niaxiius of wisdom w'ere poured int« cltannccl ear? ; and from thence again 
to the days of Paul, who stood befofc Festus, Felix, and Agrippa, at Cesare)^ 
and w’ho, clothed in all*tlu; majesty of truth, addressed assembl'd thousands 
at^\ntioeh, at Ephesus, at Athens, at Corinth, and in Rome. 

classical countries the custom w’as universal, and there are many who 
«*t)iiceivc, w’ith the great Lord Bacon, that one of the causes of the superior 
intellect fTf the C^tceks, W’as the method in use among them of commumeat- 
*ing knowdedge by oral discourses* rather tl^ii by written books; when the 
pupils or disciples of^ocftites, of Plato, and of Rpiciirus, received tl\)?ir 
iiiformatiiti from thesif great mastery in the gardens and tl)e pQjticos of 
Athens, or wdieii the hftirers oflOemosihenes, of Esch"us, of gophocles, 
or Euripides, liiiiig wTth rapture cgi their glow ing sentj^nces, as pronoimeed . 
ill the Areopagus— tlie theatf#-— the gymnasium— or the jff«ve. 

Of classical authorities, the memorable instance of Hcro^jtus w'ill occur 
► to every mind. This venmablc Father of History, #s Ac is tiften called, 
iiaviiig been first baflished IVoni his native country, Ihilicarnassiis, under the 
tyrSnny of Lygdaniis, travelled, during his cxilo^Iiroiigh Egyjn, Palestine, 
Syria, ami Mesopotamia, to the borders of Media and Per|ja^iii which he 
was engaged for -several years. On Ws return from his travel s, *he w ^ 
iiistrumeutal in uprooting and dcslro^'ttig the very tyranny under lii(^ 

banishiimit ti^fck place ; but this patriotic deed, instead of gaining for him 
the esteci^ aftd aili))irntion of the populace, who iRid^ largely b^^n^litctt 
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by his labours, exeitod ih^Mr envy and ill-will ; so that he u second time left 
hts^iiative land, Jt.id iht*n vi^Iited Greece, It was there, at theyrreat festival 
of the Olvmmc (Jaines, about five huiitlriMl years before the^Christinn era, 
beinj; then iinhe fortieth year of his a^ye, that he sti»od up ainotm' itsscmjded 
myriads of the most intelKr*timl auditors of the tmeient world^ to narrate, 
ilFoi'al disetmrses, drawn from the reconeeti«Ri ot his^u*rso!ial tniv<'ls,^he 
subjeet-nuitter of*his interestimj histi»r^ aiidileseription of the eoinorits of 
thcEa^t; and siu'h *was its effect »iipon theVeiieroiis hearts niuj ffrillinnt 
intellecfs of his accomplished hearers, that wh?:.’ the eelehrated Thm^dides, 
then amon^ KieniT as a hoy, shed tears at the recital of the events of the 
Persian war, and his younjt bosom was perhaps thtm first fired \yith the 
ambition which made him afterwards one of the most a(‘et)mplished historians 
of Greece, the people received Herodotus with such nniversiil applause, that 
as an hoitbur of the hi^Jjiest kind, the names* of the nine muses were 
bestowed iipov ^he nifte hooks or sub<livisit>tis of his iiitereftin^ narn^ive, * 
which theyiL-ontiuue to bear tp tne present hour in every language^iiito 
which ti;ey bave^beeii tniiislated. *1 * • * 

Pythagoras, of Siirtlos, iu another striking instance of a similar career. 
Disgusted f. ith tljtttyraiiny oi^ Pgtlyerates, he rt-t^ed from his native island, 
and having previously travelled V^teiisivel^-jn C.'iiahlea gnd Egypt, and pro- 
bably yi India, he also appeared ai/dwi Olympic games of Greece, and tra- 
velled rhrough Italy and .tlagiia Oreeia, delivering, in tlu* several towns that* 
he visited, oral discourse/on the liistofy, religion, manners, and philosophy 
•of tfle countries of t|;e FTast ; and their general «dri‘etyv.'jf not k>s ha}l|^)y 
than that produced hy the narrations of Herodofus—for it is said tW. 

•• these aid nuitcS' harangues were attended feith rapid success, and a reforma- 
ti<.»n soon took place in the life and morals of the people,” * 

1 nlight go oil to enlarge' tlie litaljgue of precedents^, ^or both ancient 
and modern Ifistory is tyll of them — Marco Polo, Coluinhus, Camuens, 
iialeigh, and Bruce (all, too, treated with the deejC^st injustice by their 
couMiryhien) will oin iir to every one — but it is unnecessary. May I only 
venture 4a. liopo, as sumv siiiiilaxdry hftweon my i»\vii history, 

in SUtfering^J trofcl tyranny and the Ingratitude of cont»>mporanes, and that 
which marked the career t f those g*cal men whose names I have cited — 
Henxdotus and Pythagoras — as*w»ll as in tin? countries we each traversed, 
and the mode of ditfusing the information thus^uspirted hy oral discourse.s 
among the people of other lands — the similarity may be happily continutid 
— if not in the honours to he acquired, at h>ast in the umount of the g^od 
to he done ; and that fii this last re<pej*t. the Olympia and Magna Grecia of 
the East may fairly yiehl the palm to the more free aiidi more generally 
intelfigent Columbia of the West, is my ino.st » iriicbt ho])c and desire — my ' 
most sincere and fervent prayer.# * ^ • 

bwill say no more, <‘.\ccpr to add, tjiat should rnydiiimlile laboirfs among 
you be efownhd wiili the .succi ss which I yuiture ic^ anticipate, and .should 
Providenc# spare m»* life and health t - lollow out the plan I have long 
meditated and de'irned, it is my inteiitiofi, uft^,T visiting every piirt of the 
United States of Ann riea, to extend my lour thrmigh the British Posses- 
sions of Caiiaryai New Bninsvvirk, N<iyi .Seotia. .i id the West Indieil ; to 
visit from thtmee the f!^tht^u.^ of Darien, for the piiqi 4 \se of investigating 
thit* barrier between the Atlantic aiVd I*aciric Oceaii ; to make an (>xcursfjii 
through Mi'xfco, and from #<heiice pass onward hy the Sovth Sea Islands to 
China, visit ti;e^Philippine.s and the Moluccas, go onward to Australia and 
Wi Di<*mcn's Land; continue from iice through the Iiidiuii Arehipcihgo, 
Iw BsfWf o, Java, Sumafra, and Malacca, tc4 India ; traverse the Petf^sula of 
Hindiiostan, from the; Ganges to the Indus, and return to fiirope by 
Ked Sei^andthc Mfaitctranean. ' ^ 
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Throughout the whole of this long and v^ied route, there are a few 
prmnineiit and important objects, which, as tley have b«en long favqurite 
•'objects of ^tiidy, ard have engaj^d a large share of my ^tciition in the 
past, I sluilniope to k^ep steadily in view, and do alP within my power to 
anvarii'e in the fijture. It has long been mjl conviction, that among the 
prolmc causes of vice^nd misery in the world, those of IntempemiTce, 
Ignonince, Cruelty, and Warfare productive of the grei^est evils ; and that 
tlie besj service which ina^caii render to his follo\\*beings is thg*efore to 
promote, by every meaie« irnthiii his reach, the principles and practice of** 
TtMn]>eraiice, Education, Benevolence, and Peace. My TieliPf is, that more 
of syin|)athy and cordiality iii favour of these great objects will be fo\ind in 
the I nited States of Ameri*‘a, than in any other country on the globe. 
Already, indeed, has she done more than any other country that can be 
named for the advancerftent of Temperance, tl|e snread of EAication, th# 

. melioration of the Criminal ♦ode, the improvemenr of prisons and peniten- 
tiiirits, and the practical illustrations of tlici blessings of Peaces And placed 
as^lie /low is, between the twtf^eat Seas that di^ude the\)ld Troiothe New 
world, Aid separate the ancient empires of the ^ast from the modem 
nations of the \t^est — so that with her face t8\vard the regiorj^ of the sun, 
she can stretch out her rignt hand to Asiu^ if^d^ier leflAHind to Europe, and 
cause her moral influence to felt feg m Constantinople to Canton— she 
^ has the means within her reacf!^R*^eil as the disposition to those 
means, fur the still iurthcr propagation and psomotion of her benevolent 
designs! It is this which encourages me to believe that my ulterioa §ro- 
j^cts 4 nd inteilfcious, wlflch I thus freely avow, will not lessen the cordiality 
•with which the first *aiid moM immedialb object of m^ mission to your 
shores will be received. The land not^ covered with^tne descendant of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, ant! the offspring of those noble and unyielding spirit^ 
who, fleeing to the uncleared wilderness|iis a refuge from tyranny and per- 
secution, foun^inits primeval forftts tlie liberty they in vaip sought for 
in their native honu^ — and whose posterity, wlflle filling these forests with 
cities, and covering the wilds with civilization and religion, have never 
forgotten those lessons of Freedom which their ancV'iprs firs^^taught by 
their practical Jirivatious and tsunforings, and then sealtil and cemented by 
their blood — such a land Is not likely to refuse jti? Shelt0r tO OllC WhOSe pust 
history may give him some claini to the swiipathy of its possessors, whose 
present labours max be productive of intellectual gratitication to lh#in- 
gelves, and whose future* undertakings, if blessed by Divine Providence, 
^nay sow the seeds, at least, of benefit to other widely-scattered regions of 
tie earth. ' 

To >^u, theik the People of America, I frankly submit this appeal; 
at your hands I doubt not I sln^ll experience that cordial and friendly recep- 
tion which may smc\pth jhe ruggediiess otf a Pilgrim’s path, and soothe the 
pillow flf an Exile’s repose. • • 

S. SUCMNOHAM. 


No. IV. 

It has boon roeprdod in the text(r). 84, ) that the petitions to abolish 
Stavory in the district of ColiwjDia, and the resolutions Jenjtffoin 
Maf «<Mn!#t4ts, and the otlier Northern States belongingto fhe 
thirte.ep United Colonies that formed the wiglfcal compj^t»of -the 
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first Republican Union, by certain res<i!utions of Mr. Jf'attoii, 
of Vrrgiiiia, receivtHl in sileiioc ; and so far stiHed or siif)|)ri\ssed. 
This excited h strong feeling of indignation among the 4\boIition- 
ists^of the North; from tie pm of one of lUioin, the following 
spirited lines app^'pred in the public Jounftils of tfie Free States^ 

MASSACHUSETTS! 

Written on learning that the Resolutions of the Legislature of Massaehu . 
setts on the subject of Slavery, presented by Hon. C. (Wishing to the House 
of nepreseiilf.tives of the rmted States have beeiitlaid on the table unreud, 
and unrelerred, iii^er tht iiiiuinous rule of “ IVtton's Resol 

« 

Aiffl haVc they ipurned thy word,| 

Thou o^riie old Thirteen ! 

WJiose soil, wheri^rreedoni’s blood first poured/ 

Hat^i^yet a darl^j^een ? ^ ^ 

Tread the weak Southrui*\s pride ^Hid lust 
V Thy name and eounseU v^'fte'&bst ? 

« 

And, have they closed thy month 
And fixM the padlock fast — 

Slave the mean aiuf tyrant Soigh— 

Is ik!s thy fate at la<t? 

Old MassaehusettN ! eaii it be 

That fiius thy sons mu?^ speak of thee ? 

• , 

^ Call from the Capitol — 

Thy ijiosen ones again, 

•Uiimeet^’OT them the base eontnd 
OtSlavery’s curbing rein ’ — 

I’luneet for in-rk# like tlieiw to feel 
The chafing of the dc'^pot’s het4 ! 

Call-back to Quincy’s shade 

That steadfast son of thine — 

Go — if thy liomage rmiftl be paid 
To Slavery’s pagorl-slirine, 

Seek out some meaner olfering, than 
The free-boni soul of |hat ole man ! 

• 

•CaU that Irue spirit bark ^ 

• So eloqiieiit and young — 

In his o\yi ^ale of Merrimack , 

No*ehains are on bis tfuigiie ! 

Hetter.to breathe its cold, keen aV 
Thaif weiM- % Southron’s sh:R:kle then# 

Ay^t let tliem ha^en home, 

^A^d render up their trust — 

Through them tin? Pi Igrin^ state /s duiim— 

Her proml lip in the drtsl! ^ 

Hit coiinsids and lier gentlest word 
Of wanittf spurned aside, unlieanl ! 
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Let them come buck, and shake 
^ Tht* l)use dust from thc»r fcctV 
^nd, with their tale of t^utrage wake 
The free hearts whom they meet : 

And sliow Before indignant men 

The seRrs, wherf Slavery’s chain liuth been. 

Hack from the Capitol — 

It is no iil^ for thee ► 

Beneath the iirft of heaven’s blue wall 
1’hy voice may still be free ! 

What pow'er shall chain thy spirit there, 

In God's free sun and freer air? 

A voice is calling thee, 

• From all the#nartyr-gravcs — 

Of those stern men, in death made free, 
Who could not Mve as slaves — 

^'lie sluinberings of thy honoured dutft 
Are for thy sake disquieted 1 

The curse ofiSsfavery comes* 

Sfill nearer, dnyJn^Mi^ 

Shall thy pure altars ajnT^^^omes 
Ileconu* the spoiler’s prey ? — • 

Sliall the dull tread of fettered slaves 
SoTit^o'e]; thy old and holy graves ! 

Pride of the old T^rteen^^ 

That cyrse may yet be stayed — 

Stand thou, in Freedom’s strength, between 
^ ^'he living and the ^eadit. 

Stand forth, for God and Liberty — 

III one sfi’oiig effort, W'orthy thee ! 

Once more let Famieil Hall 
By freemen’s feet be trod. 

And give the echoes of its w’all 

Once more to F^'eifoin’s CodT 
And ill die iniilst, unseen, shall stand 
The inij^ity ftRhers of thy land. 

Thy gathered sons shall feel 
Tlie soul of Adams near, 

Otis with his fiery zeal 
And Warren’s onward ehcer : — 

And heo^t to heart *sba]l tlinl^ as when 
Tliey moved *tiid spake as living men. • 

I 'ling iroji //{// Canitol * 

ny liaiiiier t8 the light. 

And, o’er thy Charftr’s saeivd scroll, 

For Frcecfom »nd the Kight, 

Breathe oneil again tlw vows, unbroken, 
Sj>ea^ once^gain us tiiou bast spoken.c 

On thy bleak hills speak dut ! 

• A world thy words shall hoar*- 
Aiql they who li.sten roiiufl about, 

In friendship, or i«ijear, ’ ^ ^ 

pShall know thee stfll, when sorest tried 
“ I'lishukeii, and unterriiied.** - 
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No. V. 

The followitig is# the correspondence and paper (fJi f)iie!Iing 
reh»rred to, in the chapUf* on Wasliington, at* pag:e 277 , ^and it'is 
given here, partly for the purpose of sho\v^ng tiie ettects produe^l 
by it irr the rniteili States ; but also in the ho|)e, that as a ¥oble 
,*Peer, the Earl of Mounteaslu^l, has a\th\s nioinont, a® notice 
before the Ilaiisf of Lords for a Committee to enquire into the best 
mode of suppressing Duelling in England, it may be productive of 
some good here. 

CFrom York Amnican, March G, 16.‘18.y 

Dcet.i.ino#— The recent occurrence at Wii>lnni^tuii seems to have turned 
all inind%cothe cdnsiderag.oa of some inodt^i))' wliich the barbarous |>r:ie^ee 
of Duelling should, if |u»ssible, lie prevented, lii this view, and l.i aid of 
such an object — in which «// f;'Jen, whatever their ])rivate oj/tiiion or practice, 
outwardly conciir,fsf*d in whiA tJl men ouphf jri truth, in sjiiril, and in 
deed, heartily to co-operate — tlie f^Uowiiift V.)iTesi»onde»»*.*e and es«ay have 
been sei]i 5 j,to us for publication. V.’* -•rflWbhl'iid them heartily to the attention 
of all rciiders. The essay, p will be seen, was addressed by the author to 
tlu^ British Parliuinont, ot whieh he was at the time a mernlier. It is 
Elaborate, able, and, ooeasiuii'jLlly, eloquent. 

To J. S. BccKiNc.nf^M, Esq. Washiiifjtoii, Feb. 27i!i, 18:18. 

My ^ear .Sir,— j|On my ariival yesterday, I found this eit;^ elothed in sack- 
clotii and mourjiing. A member St G^^ij^ress had been shot^icad in a Duel 
by a brother«*nember, and i;i a mamuT that cannot but .shoek the iimral sense 
of the inl^abitauts of this vast Republic. 

You wexq so kiit^^ *s to .send to me, previous to your leaving: Kurland, a 
paper on the subject of Uacllimj, which I peiu.<cd with deep interest; and 
the thout'lit has o<'Curred to^nic, that jjs publii'ation at this time ini*;lit be 
apjiruprUte, and assist in eorreeximr pubi^* sentiment on a most important 
snl^eet. With your periuis.sion I should like to j?ive miblieily to the docu- 
ment. Truly and respectfully*your Tricnd, 

E. C. Decavav. 

To E^ C. Dcf.AVAN, Esq. Washington. Fel^ 27ih. JS:18. 

My dear .Sir, — Having b<.*en my-sel*" as ^tcv)y afTected by the painful 
occurrence of the Duel to whi<*h yipu allude, a.s any yrunri^ier of this sorrowing 
eomaiiinity, among whdin I have .so recent!}' arrived, the first ^inpuise 
of iiiy hciHt \v%s to ¥*antril;ute, if po.ssible, towards !•; he correction of the 
fal.se sentirntnt of honour which couiitt m/cs so biitbaroiis a practice. 1 
accordingly sought ^otong iny papers toi the doeumeiit to which you 
refer; and as this tvas originally presented io tiV members of both houses 
of the Briti.sh Patlianient during the period in vv li' h 1 had the hoiioift of 
^being a membir* of ihu4 lK>dy, I thought it woidi> not be uiibeeomiug or 
disrespectful in me toritfer it to the.coii.sideratioi. jf bofli houses of Cot^- 
gres.s, at the ckise of those funeral solemnities, in the mids^ of which one of 
their lamented ^i^nbers was about to be consigned to an uiitiiin-ly grave. 

ft om Yp ur haiid.s, hovyever, us an*i^ierieuii citi'/eii, this dormnent \fiU 
b«i more acceptable thanVroin mine. I theitdore transmit it tu yoil^n the 
hope tl^at through j^ir jnstrumentulity the puhUc presh of America wiU 
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convey i^oii the wings of the wind to the rc/%>lest verge of their extensive 
cotiiitry, hm! timt the reverheratio^ of public opinion, re-echoed from these 
extremities Ito the Capitol, ivill iiitlueiice the gener^tl legi§luture to pass 
scMiie law for the corr«etioii of this great eviLat the fountain-head — a law 
whuMi woiild be approved Vw the vast innjority^f this moral and iiiteller^nnl 
T)i|tion, and give the Uiiiteu iStatcs a new claim to the ^nititude and adinu 
ration of the world. 1 am, my dear sir, yours respectfully, \ 

J. S. BuCKlNGHilM. , 


REASONS FOR LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE TO PREVENT 
THE practice of DUELLING. 

Addressed^ to the Afcnril)ers of both Hoiiso.f of* Parliamcn? in 1836, 
by J. S. •Buckingham, Esq. M. P. *• 

Aftan earlj^ period of the prefetit Session I ph^rod a Ndtice*on^e Order 
Book oJ^the House of Commons, announcing my uitention to ask leave to 
bring ilia Bill tiAprevent the unchristian and URrbaroiis Practice of Duelling. 
From a variety of cause!i^11’holly beyond ^nf^ I*)\vcr ttlcaintrol, this motion 
was delayed and ]|pstponcd, f:<<l m tim^ o time, always against my wishes, 
as I desired its discussion at possible period, untilj^ere was 

evidently so strong a disinclination to listen to^any thing on the subject, 
under the existing pressure of other public business, that the motimi^vas 
|ltiin^tely wil^^’r^wn. • * 

> As I am persuaded that the i^willinmiels to listen to miy proposition for 
ahulitiou (d this murderous practice, arises chiefly from the thick mist of pre- 
judice by which the (paction is .surrounded, and the habitual, but unreHi'ctiiff 
vencriition in wh^eli this eustoin is lield .t 1 think it hut jifst to subhiit the 
priiieijial facts*itid reasonings whidli have indijL-ed me — who one period 
of my life saw so lijlfle objectionable in Duellii^, as to hazard own life 
at a liiomeiit the most critical and painful in all my history — to ccmie to the 
conclusion that it is us inefficient for all good pui’iiosef, Hs it is ptwcrful for 
evil. • 

There is one reason that has hUherto prejk'enfed gentlemen from denounc- 
ing Duelling in the senate, and Socking to effect its abolition by law ; and 
this has been, tlie I^ar of.bcing thought w'anting in courage or spirit, ^md 
^veeking to shelter their persoiml timidity under a legal pt^ibition. This 
want of moral courage is far more frequent tbau^tho absence of animal 
Iffavery. There are many men who woubf boldly lace the cannon's mouth, 
though.Ahey cvAuld not stand up aipiiiist an absurd and revolting cu.stom of 
society, if F; 4 shioii had stamped it with its approbation ; while the fear of 
man is more powerf^jl iiL its operation oa the great bulk of the community 
than tlu' fear of God, there w’ill be ahvays found ihen weak enough to*yield 
up their judgments^ those fcars,*and violate what*they ’Icnol^ to be the 
injunctions of relvion, the di|tics of morality, and the ties ofsparental and 
dome.stic affection, becuii.se thi'iF cannot summon cc^j^ge enough to with- 
stand the reproaches of thtf wqfld. * 

^otw'ithstanding all tV’se difficulties, I shall cndcavothVj s*how that the^ 
practice of Dueling islinchristian, uni list, ineffecHial, and uOsurd ; that the 
4 )i*eseiit state of the law respecting it is ineilicienf, and inoperative ; and 
that it is perfegtly prtictieable to devise a remedy, whieli will admit of the 
aniinihle and nm ific adjustment of all those differendi\s% now made the 
subject of appeal to arms, and si^tied often in the shedding iiiii«:ciit 
bloo^ * 

• To sboi’# that it is unchristian, requires, perhaps* bi« Jfttle proof. A himdred 
texts or' Scriptuft aiight be quoted to cstublish the utter irrcconc^abuity oi 
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siit'h n practice, with the ClirwTian code; but I coiitenl myself witfi merely 
saying, that as sincide, or seif>dostrueti(yi, is, by the common consent of 
Christians of e\cry deponiinutioii, held Co be a enme of the dee|Cest die, the 
practice of Duelling, wiiich jdat'es both the eoiiihatr.nts in the position «f 
niey voluntarily risking their lives in private quarrel, ^>nd per^nittin^ a 
reciprocal suicide t<^ he perpetrated, for the satisiuction of private veii^eaii^ 
nlotie, infst be deemed, con tniry to the vei^* essence and sj>irit of ChriiUliaii- 
,ity, which teaches forpfivencss of inj'urics, and Oie return of go<>d k‘»revil, 
as the sacred duty^^f every man protessinir the (X.ristian faith. I’pon^what 
<*ther |;rouiul, tiuin its utter repugnance to the dietates of religion, is it that 
the clergy are exempt from amenal)ility lo its bloody and barbarous code ? 
For no chaplain, even when serving on warlike expeditions, could dare to 
countenance^ a private Diud, nor is he ever exp^*eted, however gross the 
insult be may receive, tq reileut or to avenge it by surh unehristiaii lueaiis. 

That it is yjijust, is quite as susc.'ptihle of proof; and that it is ineffectual 
and absu^, Vkry few, indeed, presume to d»i\[v*. Whatsoever is just, inanfy, 
and honest, men are gcnenilly proud ti» do openly, that they n«uy eijoy the 
applause and commemh^ion the world. lUit the Duell/st shrinks away 
from the puBiic ga^i, and tyitif* eynfesses the ft\i^istice of his proeeedin|», 
by shrouding it from the public e}*l^^n a ineai^and cvasivt>.sccrecy. That it 
is iiu'ffeq*^ual is just as clear, as u >!» <>. >.*’* r yet prnv(*d who was right auid 
who wasV'rong in the quarj;el out of which it aro.-e, hut left the merit and 
demerit of the parties in the dispute just, where it was before. And tluit it 
if. alsr.rd, must be adinitted frcun the fact, that iiKtaad of ils^^reompljshintf 
the end ait which it aims, nanielyi to rectify some evil*, or*afford saitistaietio!i , 
lo some wounded'iceling, it often adds inuAler to the insult sought tt» be 
a^^oned for, and leaves the innocent auid injured pirty seeking Vedre.‘4s, to 
measurp an untif'iely grave at the foot of the wanton pnd unprovoked 
aggressor. , ^ r •* 

Let us take a very ordinary case. Agamtlernan rnak*^^ an assertion, which 
is suppos'd by one hearing it to be incorrect. lie at fii>t denies its 
accuracy, ^The origirftl asset tor. je.iloiis of his reputation, protests against 
the contradiction ;*and after a few irritatitig e\j»rcs.-%ions on either side, the 
one pronounces that what tly* other hiy^ said is false. A challenge ensues, 
and the matter is referred to secends. To^lo what? To asrertaiii whether 
the«Hsscrtion made is true or fal.>.e ? Niit at all - for tlqit is left untouched, 
as though it were a matter of the utmost indiffei Aicc. But to .see which of 
the tw’O are the mo.st wronghemled and the most obstinate ; the second.^ 
usually conceiving it b/ be iheii^ duty to preserve their own reputation ftr 
courage, by not permitting the respeetive principals to g-iv'c* wayjlo each 
other by any admis.sion that can be iiiternret«?d into a syn* ptom of fear ; 
and thus, from the dread of bein;^ thoi./ht> to be afraid, by m'akiiig mutual 
concessions, both partiesknicet in the field, and thC of one or the other 
is sa^rihee^. •• i 

The earliest Duels that w'crc fough: wefr? to save iives. They were 
suigle combats, and^ trials of strength and skill, between eminent and 
distinguished indifiduals, to settle iiatiuni^l dhfcreiices by the sacrifice 
of one life inste;id of many, and to .snare rhr^tiKi copious effusioi\ of 
#liunian blood, t * Sunlii ^^a-s the combat MaHvecii* Diimn deH and yKiicas, 
in the war between th^ Greeks biu{ the Troja.i . ; su^i the combat .of 
the Horatii and Cunatii, ^n the war la'tween the Romans and th^ 
Allmris; and sych the going out of David to meet Oofiath the Bhilis> 
tiiie^ as lecorded *iii Holy Writ. ITiesc were Duels for mitioiistl victoj;y, 
and tq^>af j the lives of thousands, by*riiakiiig the issue of the siiig^ com- 
baP definitive of the question in di.spiile. They were, therefor*; coiullicted 
with alMue pompan^<tercmoriy — were fought in the presence of assembled 
hosts, at)4 were crowned with all the sanction which public authority could 
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give to them. Even in still later times tbanjhose adverted to, the Duel 
was fou{[ht with the same public view; and among other instances iijay be 
rneiitionedi^the combat between ^^dmtiiid Ironside and C^iite the Dane, 
for tl)e dominion of jj^ngland ; the offer of Richard •the First, of Edward 
tTie Third, and of Richard the Second, to trj their right with the King; of 
France. • At thc^reriod o# the Norman conrpest, William the First sSit a 


..wi, li liii- inuudii wild wt’re, iiae mis, cnny entered on 
for national purposes, and to spare human blood, the objection to it would 
be greatly lessened. ^ 

A second cause of Duel sprung up when the Goths and Vandals overran 
the deelining empire of Rome, and brought wilb them, from tneir northern 
abodes, a niflttiire of iiliiid superstition and ferocious c*ouftilje, out of which 
a^ise the Trial by Ordeal, by whiq^ the* parties in dii^mtejeoiisented to 
reh-r *he decision of their ginft or innocence the arliitratioif of some 

. . n 1 ^ t . j r 


unsecMiT’ower, who, they professed to belicvj^ 
the irmocent, an?l make tli^guilt of the guiUym 


wodid interfere in behalf of 


dern Dfiel no more resei^bles ^lis, than^> 
A tliird kind oT Duel was ' 


iky'm>r>car (Ui the spot. The nio- 
(iies*^thij jirccfdiiig one described. 

by the feudal institutums of our 



defended his lady’s reputat . 

tlu* oppreiftjed were son^diincs resniLMl from the griisjioT some petl 
when ai) eiu'ounter at arms followed as the adjustiiieiit oipthe dispi\^e. ui 
all these conijits, however, there yere^hese redeeming traits ; they were 
more generous than selfish; they exhibited pro^'ess, agility, skill, and manly 
bearing; they were il| 3 en,i)ublie,avow<’d, legal, authorized, and evemhonoured 
by tlie existing feelings and manners of the age. It ^ nnnece^ary to add, 
that the modern duel has but very slight traces of reseiiTblaiice this. 

Tliere were very early perceptions, howev^'r, of the injustice of sueli 
aiipeals to arms for the settlemeijj of privi^te quarrels; and many iiistanees 
of luiuislunciUs iiillicted on parties resorting to them are on record, j^ne 
of these may be sullfeient to mention. It is this — the reign of ^H-hard 
the Second, a quarrel happened between the Dukes ot TSorlolk and lleretoid, 
vdiicli was to be settled by single combatjRn the ii.^ial way of those times, 
but in public and open cncounti^ under the notion of Hwiven internowng 
to pres!<fve tln^iimoeent. At tlTinonient, however of their being ainiut to 
engage, each hieing mounted, rtS King interposed his authority, and both 
were banished from !»ic Wngdom, the oiic^for ten ypars.the other for life. 

As uif illustration d' the errors oflirececlinglegislatoxs on 4his •ubject, by 
whose mistakes wi^nfay prolit|and be direeted into alietter ^ 

perhaps be pennitU'd to state tV following taets. 4yl.e close of the IbU 
eentiiry, ‘Henry the Secondiund Philip the Fair, eaeh pulibsbed edicts against 
Dialling; the first prohiWting ft altogether, ai^ the secoq^l placing it under 
ceiTaiii restraints. ThenA howevi^, were meireetiial, fcir lb» reason on y, 
ii imely. the great lHwlity with which jiardons were obtiuned by those \^ho 
IJiXU the law. ijs said that ii/tUe course of ten ye»is, there have 
beqn granted uplfardsof six thousand 
bad violated thl^laws. This is exactly the ^tate of 

Tlu* law nroiiolwces killing in ft Duel to be 
as smdf it k legally punisluiblc^ A\«th death ; but the 
lu-quittals wc olRaiiiod, nay, the certiunty that no .pirf fill 
Xer‘^‘^<^^'vilh9ut doing violence to their consciences, ^piit theYidniglit 



murderer and voluntary coij^l^ant on the same level — is such, no man 
is deterred from fiskin^j^ his own life, o( takini^ that of anuthebin single 
combat, from ^ly re«ir of the penalties of tlie law, which he#ktio\vs will 
never be enforced, fn the ^me manner Henry th& Fourth of France, jn 
th^five first years of whose ( eign, we are ti»ld, no less jjjaii foii^i^tliousanii 
gentiemen i>eri>hed in single coinhat, yielding td the persuasions of liis 
minister^the Duke* de^ bully, held a t*oum‘il of lus nobilitv and other's at 
^Bloi.s in at which edicts wcrapubiished^juilictiiig tfie severe^ penal- 

ties on duellists. ^But here again, as ui the fornir case, the law was wholly 
inoperative ; pardons were so easily obtained by those who uiFenfied it, 
that none of the penalties were ever enforced. The conduct pursued by 
Gustavus i\^o\pbus, king of Sweden, was more prompt and decisive. During 
one of his CHinpaigns in Russia, the practice of Duelling luul reached such a 
height in hi§ own army, tha^ he denounced deatli against any who should 
engage in it. Two officers in hign command, nevertheless,* subsetjueH^^ly 
quarrelled, af d, knowing the king to indexible, they did not dare to fi^dit 
without Asking his periiiis«.ion. It was gftbted ; but on condition that*the 
king himself should be^ii eye-witness of the combat. The time *t»id place 
being appoivxed, the combatants appeared; p:hen they'^found the king, 
aecoinpariied by a ll^.all bo<fy ct .bifantry, whicfi'/ie drew in a circle round 
them : and calling the provost-mar^ha^to ''intend as eJLtJCiitiom r, he said, 
“ Let thV ■ombataiits continue unttrvjrR is sTuin ; and the instiuit that oeenrs, 
do you behead the other b.dore my eyes.** The generals (for the ollieers 
wer*(Of that high rank) piui sing at the indexible det» nnination of their 
sovereign, mutually einbiaced, and forgave each oilier i*i ^e press’ice f T 
their monarch — sv.'icitcd, and rcleived his ^nardon, ami promised to he, av 
they continued, tik death, firm and faithful friends. Joseph t,he Set‘ond, 
€*ie Emperor of Gennany, in a letter written uithTiis own hand, to one of 
his gcf.cral oftice(*s, dated Vienna, |\ugust, 17*2*2, says : r ^ 

** 1 will nftt suffer Duell^ig in iny anny. I de.vpise the maxims of those 
who preW.'nd to justify it, and to kill earn other in eofd bloud. I feel high 
esteem for officers ^vjjo courageously expose themselves to the enemy. 1 he 
indilTereiije with ^ tiich they brave death in buttle is useful to their country ; 
but there are among them uicii ready to sacrifice every thing to revenge, and 
to the hatred which they bcar^to thfir enemies. I despise them. Such 
mem are, in my opinion, no better than thd Koinan gladiators. Cull a coiirt- 
muTctal to try two officers, who have given tnd received challenges to 
fight. Examine the subject of their quarrel with the impartiality which •! 
require from every maiv.who is 4 ; vested with the office of rendering ju.stic^* ; 
and let him who is guilty submit to his fate, and to the rigour of the laws. 
I am cesolved that this barbarous custo. ^ worthy only ol’ the \imes of 
Tamerlane and Bajazet, and which In ' «:o thrown fainilu s into inourn- 
iiig, shall be repressed, should it e*. en cost me the JialfVjf my officers to effect 
it. ‘There are still mefi who know howto nnitc bravery with tly» diilics 
of a faithftil sifoject^ It is they who ic^iect the laws | if the state.'* 

In the rej^ of Louis the Thirteenth, ihc siicressor of Henry the Fourth, 
and surnamed thc^A.ill, the law Hgain^t Ddellist,s was . 0 rigorously put in 
force, that men who w'ere mortally woundetl in tiu' cumliat were drugged to 
f the gibbet, an^ •*irer^huiig up by the hauils of th«^\.>ublic executioner, hei'ore 
they died of their wounds. In the reign of Lo> is tlttiFoiirtecntli, in the 
year 1609, a Court of 'Honour was cstabli.^hcd, for considering and deciding 
on all iioints heretofore settled by appeals to arms*; atuL'roin that pcrjml, 
the ntim^r of^ajls began greatly ty^ decline; as undoubtedly they would 
do^fi any^QOuntry where^so much moralist and satisfactory a method Fnaii 
tb; l>Sr barons one at present in ii*«e, sho^ldtiie adopted for the settlify of till 
peponal matters of dyjPTto* In 171*2, Augustus, king of Polanq, proliibit^d 
Ducliina in liia kiirgdoni by severe edicts. Even Ckribtophor the lute 
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president llayti, decreed that any iiidividiiM ^paged in a duel, either as 
|irinci|ml oi^iu^cessory, should be shot ns a n b^ against Ih^ state, a vioktor 
ofjuHtiee, nim| ti dihtuiiier of the pul>]ic peace; with a iiftt res^i vation, how- 
ever, that if in the r() 4 |rse of the legal investigation, it should appear that 
only onu m.Tson \5jiS to blame, as the original aggressor, the puiiihhm^it 
sli^ild ndi on him alone. ^ 

In turning from f«)reign states tt^oiir own coiintry, 4 fin4 high na%es and 
great aiialiorities in favour^ legislatife atfeiiipts to denounce adfl punish * 
the practice of Duelling. €1 th^ reign of Queen h:iizahetk. aid that of her 
-iie« essor. .lames the First, the practice having much prevailed, tlu* great 
Lord' Venilam, then Sir Frane^s Bacon, as Attorney- (Jeneral foi the Crown, 
instituted an information against two persons, the, one of whon^eiit, and 
the other lurecpted a chulli^nge; on which occasion he delivcretljnn oration 
against the jmicticc, in the Star Chamber, folllfwirt^ up Jjis address hv a 
stalfincnt of trie laws which He meant to jiropose for its supjigpssion ; bnt 
tlu#cc*iirt and the nobility wcr|^nravouniftle to their prisecuiioi^and all 
tiic eirofl^i o1‘the reforming jihilosopher wore iinafailing against su*i inilii- 
encc. In the tiine^of Cromwell, the Purliament#ssuc#, in 1654, an ordinance 
against Duelling ; and afu* the Restora^ioi)i Qiarh's Scedhd issued a 
proclauuition against it. Dht, tltf reason wHy these deciTes were unavailing 
was, that the punisftment, being severe to be ever iillietcd : 

, «in<l the certainty with which acquittals or pardons could be obtaiit^d, gave 
inijiunity to oflcnders, and caused the law to be cfonteinned and despised. 

^n tV l%I:i#ho\y#ver, when Queen Anne had»!isccndcd the throne, 
§ 1 % ill the sanu‘ year fn which^ugiistus.ithc king of Inland, issued his 
edii’t agaiiis^t Duelling, a fatal duel waS fought in Knftaiid, between the 
Duke of Ilaniilton and liord Moluin, in whtcli both the combatants were 
killed. This eviMit made so deep an impression upon the pAblic mindf that 
under the imp^tee of the inonient,% bin was brought into tha House of 
Coiiinions, by Mr. Hmifi^erford, which was read atfirst time in April, 1712, 
a second time in May of the same year, and referred to a Committed in tlie 
month of June following. It was entitled “A Bill t^jW'ohihit^'Jryall by 
single Combat, and to suppress the impious practice of JBuelliiig;’* and it 
was introdueed under the highest aujpiecs, hayng been expressly rccora- 
ineiuled to the attention of the legislature, ly a speech from the Queen on 
flu* throne. I have ^aken some pains to trace the progress of this liill 
tlirowgli all its various stage? ; and by the aid of the mamiscriiii Index in the 
Jduriial Office, I was enabled to follow it through its first and second 
readings into the Committee, whore it appdirs to hate lingered for several 
weeks, and after many siieecssiv^mstponcmcnts was dropped, without any 
^ reason belTig assQ^ned, Imt it wus|pt defeated or thrown out. * 

From that period tg the jiresont, no atb:mpt has bceii made, that I am 
aware of, to legislate ngaifist the evil ; though the practice is so far fiiiini 
being cxt^iet, that it Ifis.ncquired pAha])s more open ^anetAn, mid more 
daring publicity, tlui*! flny otlu*| infraction of the law tliat can «be named, 
riio oceiirrenee is so much a lualter of course, thakj|^i aimomicing sueli 
combats, tlic roporteTT of tli# puWic journals hardly dcc'ifl it necessary to 
say lyw the quarrel nrose,,or wnethcr the cause of the fi^it was adequate 
or oik'rwise. It is geiierjy annoufkecd us though iCwiiiv oHoiof the most 
lawful and iimoeenfU^istoins of the age. Duelling ^stols arc also openly 
aiW ‘publicly exposed foi^ Slides labelled as such in file shop*; as though 
to .sl#oot a human f)ciug was as luw'ful and as imrocent an afii^ aS|,bringing 
dow^ a pheasant rfjr a partridge. 

Therc#iire many persons who,\v|t* read this, pdrbaps, and stTll tlTtli1|| 
,thar, aUer n§, the niimher of Du||s fought in bbicjjuid at preseiU aiy 
fi \t amL lluHr elf^’ts unimportaiiU 4 md cm that groTiW they maw depre- 
cate legisutive interferemv, bicause they think the cvii*iiisignili»mt in 
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nmgnitufie. But tlit* is lon^tror aial more feurfut than inaTiy woiilil 

sup|M>Ne. It apjfears, ii1so»thnt this barbarous praetiee bus in^'uipru'd within 
its vortex, iioV>lemeu, statesmen, orators,*' iuul warriors, hor ii^iiiis li>t wiil 
be found the names bt‘ the Dukes of York, Nortbll^. and Kiehmoiid, 
SJpdburne, Maeartney, Toi\f#send, Belhiinont, Kxmouth/rulbot, Laudenhlle, 
Lonsdale, Cainelt’ord, I'apet, Casilereaijh, Belg^ive, and Y'etershain as well 
as of lytt, -Fox, SK'ridan, Caiiniii^ir, Ticiyey, and even Wellingroii. 

Mr. JC^seph Hamilton, of l')ul)lin,'‘statcs thalpu Captain Keriuiti l^uf killed 
or >vouuded J‘4 >-:‘rsoiis in Duels:— that Major SrpiVad challeng'd 8 oflirers, 
and wounded 4 of them upon a single day ; and that CJecwgc Kobei*t I’itz- 
gerald was introduced to the King of France as an Irishman who htid 
previously* fought *26 fatal duels ! An oftlcer who conected the reports of 
172 eases, found 6:3 individuals were killed, and l|<) woundetL He says that 
constituted as society'* at.' present^ is, the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Tnited Kinirdoih have no adequate security t^ainst a challenjJV' oi an oinenee. 
Thus every /)tlicer in th^army oi navy is placed in painful difficulty, hct'yoii 
the exis*ting military codt*, and the disreputi^ whieh is attendant on its sJtrict 
observance; for, whiU* he js punishable by the criminal law for slaying a 
fellow-subject in a Duel, he ir; at the same tim*> compelled, by the des]>otie 
and unw'iitten coiJt. of military* lAiiloiir, nut^o en^.iirc an insult, nor relii.se a 
challeiij'e. i*evend British offi<^ciJj^(ii»«dNiavc been fo spurned by their 
associatlcii, that they were eonijvelled to retire from tht? piihlie serviee, 
because they acted in obcftience to the articles of war, and the injunclioii.s 
• vf f^lei^ sovereign, in refusing to tight Duels for the most tritling causes of 
quarrel, ** * ♦» o ci ^ 

I would ask wiif iher such a stat ' of thidgs as this ought to be siiffercd tl# 
ticontinue for a single moment longer;— the religioit. of the counfry denotinc- 
ing a«practi^ M^ldch is, nevertheless, followed by the highe>t personages in 
the stiite — ^jne civil laws of thc^^cuu.**try debouncing a‘|]| ictice which is, 
nevertheless, follow*ed bydhc legislators, the judges, and the legal profession 
at largg— the military la\v denouncing a practice v\ldl*h must, nevertheless, 
be folloY;9d by n\iv^ and military officcBb, or their society he shunned, and 
theii pro.'perity in the service for ever destroyed. What must he the inevi- 
table effects of all this, but to bring the authoritv of religion, law, and 
discipline, equally into cunfcmpl,and'^to set up the fickle goddess of Fashion 
nf the supreme power iiytlie .state ? 


Afi the leg.d authorities upon the sulgect Snay not he familiar to all 
readturs, I will venture to quote only a few. Judge Blackstone. in his Com- 
, jnenfaries, says:- “ DniheratcOuelling is contrary to tlie laws of<jiodcind 
mar^.; and therefore the law Has justly ^^\cd the crime and pinnshineiit of 
unifier on principalftgand seemids also.’* |^Jtidgc Foster.^n 'nis DiVcourse on 
Crown Law, says ; •* DeliheraU; L.. •lling,'* ii death ensu^ in the eye of 
th^^law, murder." ,£iik Edward toke, in his [iis(itiif6s, “ Single com- 
between any of the king’.s subjects, is strictly prohibited l>f the laws 
of thiaiWilV, and bn this principle, that in states gc^/erned by law, no man, 
•in ctiii^equ^cc of qpy injury whatev.'r, <j>kgbt to iiirfulgc the principle of 
private, iftvingc.’'* oir. Matthew Hale says : “ This is ..'I'.lain ease,’ and with- 
^ any qiicsUop. ^Hlf one kill another iri'fi^t, even upon the provocation 
oiThini that* if* ki] led, this is murderi* Mr jfustice Grose, Mr. Justice 
Sulldjri^Biid otbcFs ^f ^reat cmineTtrc, might be ilso4aift‘d, all concurring as 
♦hey*doJn the same blew* ; namely* that no amount of provocation — no «'iy«e 


,mr cveu palliate, fo false a method of seeking redress. 

^ Viic ilmfcdy th^t I shall venture t<i*t,rouosc /or this evil, will be found 
to be very 8iinple,^j»rfe^tly practidttiy, justified by precedard, Wirranted * 
by analogy, and *t/li;tiv>ned by expe ience and 8iicre.‘«H, It ?s. founded on' 
these Mvo single principles. Ist. Toil there shall be^ompctefit Yribunals 
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cstablisl^d to take cognizance of all ott'ences, ^o to leave no man without a 
remedy ror wrong, and by this means to deprive him of all'^notive for taking 
the law int^ his own hands. 2dlJ. That for all contekipt ^ infraction of 
the authority of such tribunals, the punishments sho&M be no more severe 
titan public opinion would approve, so as to jpnsure their being enfor^d; 
by eiilistidg publi?symputhp always in favour of the respecter and observer of 
th€ law, rather than with its eiienyes and violators. TIJI pfovisioiA which I 
shoiiRl siiggest as the substajjee of any legislative enaftment woul^e these : , 

1 . Jhat Courts of tforrfur ^all be established, with ftrtl^owcrs to take 
cognizance of, hear, and deterimiic, all cases referred to them for adjudica- 
tion, by parties conceiv* ig themselves to be insulted or aggrieved ; and that 
the derisions of such Courts shall be binding on both uppdfSiits, under 
penalties to be liereafterjspecified. • ^ t 

^ That tl'^se Courts shall^be constit^ltcd of not ftss than* three, nor monf 
Ithan seven individuals, of a rank as nearly as mr^y be ati^inatie, to that of 
tl^}lkrties making the appeal? and that the sojcction and ifbmiaation of 
such indtviauuls to form toe Courts of Honour pres, ^ribed, shall be vested in 
the following attliorities : — For the adjiidic^ion of all cas^s of disjmte 
bcjtween the servants of Majesty, wke/llkr Civil, lli^al, or Military, the 
principal officer in^hat departr/Biit of public service to which the appeal- 
ing parties may belong, at the ii#9te&*t^y|lon to the spot where ^ dispute 
* may have arisen. And for gentlemen not belcrnging to any braneffi of the 
puolic service, the senior magistrate, or the sheriff, of the county, in 
t^c p^nts of <jilfjp'enc* may occur. » 

$ 3. That persons having anyjcaiise of cfltarrcl, not cojfiizable by civil or 
military la^v, but such as is usually deternmied among gentlemen, by refer- 
ence to private friends, dr by appeal to arm^, shall select, as ay)reseiit, cacX 
a second* or rQur^sentative, who shall ha je power and aut'iSo^i^ to d^<l\v up 
a statement of^he cases of their r^pective principals' in writhig, copies of 
which shall be interchanged between each, and signed by both parries. 

4. That the statements thus drawn up shall hejaid before the 

authority, indicated in a preceding clause, with a reqiiJbf^that lit/*\vill sum- 
mon the requisite individuals of the rank and number required, to form the 
Court of Honour, whether Civi^^ !Naval, Milkary, or otherwise, within a 
period of not less than three, nor more tUhii seven days from the date of 
such a])peal, which iitdividgals shall be bound to attend at the time and phiee 
appointed, as furors of our Lord the King. • 

5. That the Court being assemble, s^ll proceed to elect the senior 
, inf mber in age, us its ph'sident ; and after nearing the seconds, as advocates 

on either sidep shall «h 11 befor||lfhem such witnesses as they niay*deeiii 
lU'cessarypan^ receive such orak^r written testimony as they may consider 
fairly applicable to tb^ Ciq^e in dispute; after which, the President shall sum 
lip the (^ideiice, and the jurors or gieiiibers of thf Court of Honour ffhall , 
iMcli denver their opinions and decision on the casQj»begiiThing*with* the ‘ 
youngest member, and going i|pwards with the remainder by •'seniority of. 
age : when tkiLjkg^eiit, as Ji^ge, shall pronounce^s verdiA : which, if 
concurred in by the majorily ot^ the Court, himself included, shMl be held 
bin^^ing on all parties, aiid^without^ppeal. ‘ ^ • 

6. That the cxji^Hie ot* such proceedings before Courts of Hopoiir thus 
instituted, shall be confined to the pnyinent of thi adyoca^^s, witnesses, 
and costs of evidgnee oil either side ; — the serviftc of the jurore.or tfiembers 
o^lhe Court ^ Honour being gratu^ous, as in Grand iSlii^es an^ Goin*ts 
hlSltial at present ; but that iii all ca^s, the party p|;oved to bo Hnyiggr^Ssor 

’ in the #spi^, and condemned Uy ^e verdict of the Court ns being in tie 
wrong, slialf be held liable to the wymoiit of aJl^tl||; costs, on botlksidps^ 
and be^i^iject toi^ detained in cii^dy until such costs are disch&]^ed. 



7 . That the refusal, on tlio^art of any itulividuul giving' or takiiiK ulTeittv, 
to roi'er his case « to the ailjuaication of a Court of lluuuur, cuiislitutcil us 
above describt^, shall ho taken to be uA acquittal of the iiaiiH cuiiMMitiiig 
to such an appeal ; and such refusal of any one party, wlicit conniiiinicated 
by die other who consents, the Court, shall, when duty aiillicnticpti il, ue 
pubiiidied under their uuthonty as u judicial ser*leineiit ih' the ca:.c. 

8. Tb&t in the eVoiy of both parties ii^any quarrel lioldiii^ the uiitbority 
• of* such iiiourc of Honour in eoritempt, and till appealing to nt^jiis, niiil 

eiipaj^ing in with deadly weapons — whetl#^ acliuil injury he inllieti'd 

h) the conrn.it or not — the folTowini? penulKV shall be iinposctl on thP c<»n- 
victeil ofTeiidei*s, whether principals, seconds, or aecessones before or afccr 
inc fact. ill the Civil, Naval, or Military service of his M.ijejty, the 
oUciuleTS slu^l be dismissed from their piihlie cm^loynuMit, and deprived of 
^all rank aim jmy, for a^>rmd of luit less than tfiree, nor exceeding' sevi n 
’years. If not any branch of tW public ftervice, the offenders shalL la* 
tletrlared to \je outlaws, depriv<;d of all rank in society, and of all civjl qin. 
pulitieurifirivileges, os British subjects, aiid'be placed for a like ^ erjqd with, 
out the protection of* tkj law,^ * ** 

9 . That in the ov^'iit of niiy wound being i.. dieted on, or death ensiiinfr 
to, one or both of the parties Jii^^ged in aiiy^^Duer, the pn>perly of the other 
parties, Vu'ludiiig principal, secor^;*'*.*id^v 'cssories, shall he held liable for 
{H'cutiiary reparation to all who may be injured, either directly or iinliivcily, 
by .such W'ounds or death, to the cxtei^t of niainhiiiiiiig, as Var as the joint 
piopcrty of all the parties will admit, the families and dependents thus 
deprived of tlieir natural protectoi*s and sujiportcfs, in ilie same state a. I 
eoiiditiun as they vvould have been Miaintuii.ed, had no such death occurred. 

Tliese are the only provisions ’*Miould deem liecesv'ary, and these, I believe, 
would'be fo||H tdhily and completely clfectual to meet ui’eiy rase. As to 
the practieqj^ty of the remedy, find t^.v justice of the pyiniltics proposed, 
many authorities may be if'tod in support of both. Jjjdge Hlaekstone says, 
“ Could a method **e devised, of compelling the aggressor to make some 
other sati'/aef. he affronted party, which the world would estetMu 

ef{ually repulaTn#us mat which is now given at the hazard of life and 
fortune, as well of the person insulted, as of he who hath given the insult, 
a probability of the discontinuance of fliisj|mirtice might be held out.” Ih re 
thiui, wx* have shadowx'd forth, and that not dimly, but in lines so clear and 
distinct that iVey cannot be mistaken, that very Court of Hoi;.oiir or tribinml 
which can give “some other sntisfartion which the world would esteem, ’ 
that the leanied judgti deems djsirablc. Mr. Humiltoil, w liom Icpn^V'd 
licfore, says, that when his late Majesty, George the rourtli, w.xs offended l»y 
the Uukc of Hninswick, a Court of Hoi4nc% fonned\;f all tiiC iieiL^liouring 
princes, dictated and enforced a luxoming reparation; nnc^helitate.s that 
Trussia, Bavaria, and fjfher coiiriheu. d states, hnv?- rstablislied Courts of 
k Hoifbur th^; peaceable adjustment of* personal ilispntes. Kveii iiq^inglaiid, 
a British Court oF Chivalry W'us formerly in existdici*, having power to 
enforce fufl reparation for those grievaiic^H w hicli W’t*?e of too delicate a 
nature for the cqgfritaiice of eoniinori ia#; and bei”" eV’; if o compel (he 
defendant to take proniptly on himself ;he ite which he hud rn.shly or 
unjustly givep,c.ot to make such other jiiihniis.sir'n as the laws of In^fuir 
might require- Tins Court was held before ttu* iorrl. Iligh C.'oiistahie and 
the Karl Manhal jointly; but there having becu no periiiarieiit High 
bUiblc since me execution «/ Stafford, Duke of Bttckingfiain, that (pure 
has uiifgrtunatk’li: fallen into entire disuse* l', 

S)l)e in»st striking ra^es that ran Im* cited ns to the prHriirabibty of fkich 

Court, are two mentioned by Mr| .Saimnd, in his “ Histurykaif (lie 
Hritisti Army," both ki|yieniiig in the jfigii of (ieorge the ThirJ. The ojiie 
was III <lie ca.H* of a disjiiite betwtx‘nfrLieutenHnt<(n.riepSi Murray .;iid Sir 
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''*^^*‘*'*k Draiu'i, in 178:); (lie otlicr rolatAl 4a certain diiTer 


ciiL'os which 


aim uu; suiimissions ciiie Dy tile party wliieh ivas couvicted of 
givii^ ilie olfeiice were dictated. • The proposed teiyis*vere complied with, 
and aly;oiieerned pledged l4|pir hoiiouf, by requisition of the^'oart, to allow* 


I h/-ir ddfereiires tiiere to^erminato, and to have no iiii 4 riM^eonse(pien(res. * 
llisTVlaje.sty’s eoiniuissioii CourUnuirtial i#lhe second instance 

contain ed j^ ieciiic dii^pAionsTwhith mu in these words ; i If, upon the 
rei)re;j|||p^iii of any of the parties, it sluA appear, that in nl^ct ot any 
unguarded or intenipei^te expression, which may have beg^i heretofore 
used, uii acknowledgment, ajiology, eonecAiioii^ niay^be necessary, 05 
pumper, the Court will presefibe the fcSns in which the same shall be eoii- 
'c|^v^‘d; and wdll cause it to ht^made in thldr presence. And Jbr the better 
cit^etiji^^iii^ theso purposes, the uoiirt-martial hafe His Majesty's ]^rmission 
to make use of his royal name, authority, am^inju^rtion ; and, if they shall 
see occasion, to*mpose a liftrict arrest upuiuinv of ihe^jartiesy until a report 
shall be luvidc to His Ma^sty.^* • • • * 

Here then, is experience ot Aft p^lnft practicability, as well«^ the efti- 
cacy of such a Court of Honour, made pcrinai^nt, which might he armed 


consecpieinrcs 


with full powers, instead of being«merely tenmorary, and founded oi^r^y;^ 
coiniiiissioiis i^suyl fo^ every separate occasion, fcniay add, that tm; late 
li'vcrfd and lamented Mr. Wilberforce, in l|is admirable ‘^View of Christian- 
ity,” ssiys, ** There eun be littlcPdoiibt of the efficacy ofjpvhat has been more 
tli.iii uiieff suggested, a substitute Duelling, namely, a Court 
llouourMto take ^'ognizanee of such offences us would niyatA|^ falltwithin 
its province ; m;' lie adds, “ the eHyits ofthis establishment doubtless 

require to be enforced by legislative provisi(«is, directly punishing the 
practice, and by disftiuraging at court, and in the naval and inilitafy circles, 
all who should, dire<*tly or indirectly, be guilty of ’d Samuel, 

w ith all that liigh feeling of respect for military hoiWt... A.-ijli his examina- 
tion of the materials for liis .work on the British Arilniy naturally inspired, 
after coiidcmiiing the practice ftf tlucllittg in the strongest terms, and 
1 -i‘t'ommciidiiig in the most forcilde maimer the substitution of Coiirt;|j of 
Honour insteail^^Mflcludui by saying; “This conquest ovijr deep-rooted, 
<nit ill-foinidAfVftidiee.s, if difficuluin at^iinment, w ill he most admirable 
in its I'onseqiieiiees ; since it abolislif in the end, a sensch*ss 

aiTd horrid practice, not less rcjip^clinff to the military charactei^ than 
blioekintfto liwinanity*tself.” 


As to the sJ^umeiits urged irfTavour ^Duelling, there is hut one that is 
at all relied on, whiclf Is iiis : that “it is indi-spcnsgihlc for the piesi'n»tion 
of orde^in polite soek’ty; for, weri^t not for the of l^dng^alled outj 
to the field, the greatlst rudeness and incivility would prevail. V To this it 
is iMioiigli to say, tlSit the inostliolishcd nations of an ^i uitv. tiK? Kgyptiaii.*, 
the Bah>donfll!fti'<i»^ Persians, Tind the Greeks, kiw Clothing of siieli a 
practice as the modern Duel ; y^t they all preserved the gjreatest jefiiiemeiit 
Ilf fiian nets without the yk^neiiee df fear. The rtidest^md ^nost barbarous 
of modern nation^iilke Goths, the Vqndals, aud Teutonic tribes, are 
^»t»se among whom it most prevailed j* and yet w'ith all its i»tliieiice, their 
imamers W'cre h#rsh tiirtl ferocious in the exti%nie. The||iost polite and 
Ruined indi^luals in all eoiintries^ire so from conrteoTlsnc.ss oAdisj^si- 
tioi, ami by force of example, rather 4lian t'romfearf and professe# Dindlij^ts 
arc <>f#n the rudest and most b»isl>roiis of men. The traits, therefo^, ol 
pjivato aiuL«f national character, Ike wholly agakis# fieh a theory k^hat 
H t \\\* ki dcfon^% of Duelling, fvsidcs which, I a^, can therlTu^any 
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manners, are virtues so incliiipc^^suble to a gentleman, and are possessed in 
si.eh perfection by t^e gentry of Kiiglai.yl, that the slightest insinuation 
agwnst any muV\*s cou,yage, veracity, or geiitlcinaiily manners, is'^an otFeiicfc 
whii-h can be cx]>iated only by mortal combat ; and :2diy, to allinn that they 
are of sucb ruffianly disposition!^, such hypocrites, such pretenders to.^b i^ivery, 
and such Ijiise cowards at the same time —so continually dis])uscd to belur'^ 
ill, but so contin’uiilly CFouching under the operation of fear, that if you^will 
Only hold oTer ^hein in terror, the drdtd of the/ rhip or the pistol,' tlj^y will 
be the most civV;.!ld nolite persons in the wmld. ^Now botn of these posi-. 
tions cannot be true. ^"'If they be really Myljk— no dread of being called to 
account for lj*‘iir conduct by others win evef 1- ‘‘'■'^'-''heni from, doing what 
lliey deem C^gOt. It is only on tlhi supposition of their being Brn;i.!lliV'{rards, 
that the feur^pf a Duel can ever make them polite/|t)y professing h respect 
V'hich they do npj^ feel ; 'Jind^herefor^, the very apology set up for Duelling, 
is the bitterest censure ever parsed or the chuAicter of the naSion iu whOkh 
it prevail.^ *• ^ * •• 

Let me sum up the \^.iole by a brief glance at the nature and ctfent'of 
the penalties proposed to be ''enforced, and especially thei^ suitableness to 
the nature of the ^enec. '*1 J^t^i^^cnd, then, that death is altogether an 
excessive, as well as an unsuitable pjinishme^^t fof Duelljng ; since, to put 
the man voluntarily risks his‘'i.‘,'‘^‘agarn..t that of another, and combats 


fairly and openly, on the san’<e footing with the secret murderer and midnight 
Hssi*fi;^Aii, is to confound all notions of righ^and justice, and defeat the very end 
of law, by revolting owry man against its injuiictior^. If is avoid being 
scorned and shunned by their equals, rather than to take vengeance, o# eve’*.. 
to prove their courare, that men go to the ihdd. Tl.iis degradation then, <'f ’ 
n'.hieh they stand in so miieU dr$‘*^<i, is thc'proper pi^n’shmcnt to L'e inflicted 
on those wl^||iidl be proved to be in the wrong; and th<> fear of pbeing so 
proved giiil^Riid so scorned anJ shuvvned, will operate ^Krftre powerfully 
than any fear oil death, to ^’ter men from giving others oifenee. 

The iittest punishment for this, when tribunals are founded for the 
adjustmeift^f ev^ aispute, will undoubtedly be, to condemn the parties, 
not to physical, but to political and civil death — ^to annihilate, or suspend for 
a time, their rights and priviVjges as citize^ns~to exclude them from society 
— to make them outlaws — to withdraw from them the protection of the laws 
— sbice they themselves, by setting those laws aside, Ivavc shown that they 
will not yield tUem obedience ; — and, failing to obstirve th^' ♦'•cv are no longer 
entitled to their protection. 2 i 

If it be thought that naval iSiuinilitary men may claim exemption fr^m 
this reciprocal obligation of obedience ^iTf^otection, J answ^ it L!»])recisely 
to tho e classes that the practice of Daeil«(|g is most dcroga|«uy. What is 
its admitted principle ? To coe»c men into re^jjectjJul behaviour towards 
eaclf^other, by the operation of fear. G^'ioiis Heaveii ! and is this the ruling 
motive wduld »pply to the conduct of the heroic defenders of their 
country ? Shall they, who never yet shrunk^ from the cannon of the enemy, 
be terrified jnio civi^<y, by the fear of the pistol- balls^pf thekiown country- 
men and friends ?" Is this the base materit^ of avhieh* our lleets and armies 
are composed? ^Dut it is said, their feelinp must he respected ! Uiidonb^Mlly 
— to all honofirable<t;xt^nt ; but men in whose hai.ds the national defence is 
placed, are bound ubowc all things tp show their resp ;c\.’ for the laws ; and 
whenever th(^ set their o\^ selfish feelings and fiui jies above that soIlmii?! 
obligation, the#jprovc tliemsclves unworthy of their trBst. It has keen 
well saiB, indeed that naval and military men have even 'liss excuse 
agy ‘bthef“class for resoiting to this haiTurous practice. The countiy places, 
weapons in their hands, and gives thjin ^he privilege and t^ie honour of 
wfcAi^g. anns, for defence of tb/ State ; and if l^iey pervert these 
insti inputs of gjood to evil uses, and challenge eacji^itner, ttf sjiill tlic 
nation's blood, tin y arp j^uilty of as great u crime as t'uc bushier of a national 
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bjiuk, ^o, entrusted with funds for his cdAnliry^s use, ^plics them to his 
own selfhdi purposes, and sqiian^rs a treasure not hi| own. 

■ If we desire to maintain the refinements of civilized sociAy, let us supply 
fefiiied and noble mStives, as stimulants to nction — ^Ict the fear of miblic 
degryfalion, aTuMie horn^' of merited sham * be substitute^ for the tear of 
i^unds. or chastisement, or death. To serfs and slurti-^to s;t\^ages and 
brutes—^thc terror of the whip 8r thg pistol may^ ^e ntly enoi^l?applicd • 
but b)*frce artd enlighten cfNnen — the only fear that ought tc li? felt, is the* 
4ear^f offending the ’S^weitta l^iiig, and the drwJ Oi rSf-ing justly con- 
demned in the opinioi^f jliy. and def^d his liberties 

and the let no ™!T"**^sitate TO^hazr jtfhis life. It is 4|{rnst given by 

heavdLjgror to be ligWy wantoned with-St is a sacred gift, m?posited in 
every man's keeping, tolb made the source of i^tioiial cnjoyniAt to himself, 
and the beiqgs whom he dmhi -around l^ii, or brln^ into •Jtisteiice. If tbS 
irilftian or the braggart invade its peat^e, or attempt to sully ito honour, let 
’<*£ jUnited power of the law, bated on the hrm f^ndation of jfUblS: opinion, 
crush ^eiTf with its mighty power, and drive Thfim from that society of 
which they arc ^ic bane. But let the brave sHid ptUriotie citi^n reserve his 
life, which is not his own^ sacrifice a(»mll^for those jiagh and noble deeds, 
which his countrv may%ne^ay demana at his hands ; and if it then be 
offerjid up upon rne altar of ji»tiecf^ idefence of liberty an^ *trutli — he 
may fall as honoured, and his memory be as justly revered, as those who, in 
the Spartan band, left their budig^ in the Straits of Thermopylae, an^ ][ia(^ 
inscribed on the impelling rock, the ever memorable epitaph — Stranger, 
^ anti report at Spafta, that we lievead Jhere, in vindication of the laws.'* 
It is to kindle and kAjp alive ftiis noble sentiment, thr f. I desire to see the 
laws madtf w-orthy of respect and obC’’<gncp; and with the convictirji 
that the^easure^I have hunibly recommended, will conducp ^j^is desirable 
end, 1 trust 1l»me legislative measure, Ifounded on the prffiiples 1 have 
explained, will be introduced and cirried, to pre^jent the barbarous and san- 
guinary practice of ^duelling. • 

P. S. May Queen Victoria, who now sways the'^sC^'ptre di* England, 
encouraged by the example of her illustrious predecessor, Queen Anne, have 
the humanity and moral courage .to ^ecoinmedd, like her, the abolition of 
Duelling, in a speech from the thibne. And ibay the Lords and Commons of 
her realm so siistain>tliis ^^rtuous effort of their youthful sovereign, as ftiat 
gll the wives, ^ ’ ]|pthers^ and the sisters of her vast dominions, may have 
occasion to liaTHicr nqijesty aS' -m licipator^f their husbands, sons, 

j aI^fl brothers, irom the barbarous" an-^b^^Jly custom to w’-hich the tyranny 
of fushioiL ha&i^o loiifj^ subjected .*' Jail No single act that could emanate 
from royal authority, would be%mifre honourable to a female heart and 
mind, than this, or shjd a briglAer laArc •n her majesty's crown. 


No. VI. 

Jr is pleasing toUe able to followfthis appeal, •by a rqpord of the 
interesting aini important fact — that witiiin the %*ssion of the 
^llerican in whicli ibi was issued, an^ in lets tUiii 

.three gjonths aftci^s first ppbM^tion, an Act was passedlhrodgli- 
out both houses, at Washinginn, and retjpi^fBd the Presidt'it’s 
a&entfS# as toffecomc law, in \e following terms — 



aME^^DIX. 


Anti- Duelling Law.— Aj^i /it'T to prohibit the giving or accepting within 
(he District 6f polumbia, of a chall^ngo to fight a Duel, un^jl for the 
punishine»t tlier^f. ^ 

Be it enacted, hy the Senate and House of Represet/ciitivcs of the United 
Statdfof Amcttcii, in Congress as.<;embled, Thiit^jf any pi^oii the 

District of Coi^tvb^ challenge another to fight a duel, or shall send fw 
dcliver ally written ot w;rbal nicssage pii^>oi‘tiiig or intending tyiie^ueli 
^^hallenge, oWi &ll a ccept any such challenge or #/sessa^e, or shall, kno^.’ingly, 
carry or delivertfflj ''^h cWlenge or mess^^c, d* s^hull, knowingly, qirsy 
or deliver an Mceptancyof iffiaS challeIJ/ct'^ .-wnessage to light a duel in or 
out of said Dinrict, and such aop6.sht:iv /.j /uu^ bnlnr^r out of SifilJi^pistriet, 
and either t J\he parties theretteshall ^e slain, or mortally wouhvicj^,*',;! Mich 
duel, the siirvwing party to such duel, and every person carrying or deliver- 
icig such challong(» or ml^sa^e, or u; leptance-of such cliullen^* or inessaj^t* 
as aforesaid, end all others- aiding jsr abetting therein, shall be deemed guiuy 
of " dony^ndMipoh conviction thereof, in a*ty court comjietcnt to the^tri* ! 
thereof in the said Distrjj^CsliaU Ik* punished hy iinprisoinnent aifH exftifiiie- 
inent to hard labour in tne pc>;.itentiary, for a term not exceeding ten years, 
nor less than five yi^vjff^* in tW dlscnjtion of the CJurt. ' 

Sec. 2. And be it lurther enacted, JChat if npy person /jhall give or send, 
or cause given or sent, to anjLj/^rson m the District of Columbia, ''Uiy 
challenge to fight a duel, ordo engage in single combat with any deadly or 
dan;"f«ous instrument or weapon wlmtevc/f, or if any person in .said Distrirt 
shall accept any chuUvngc to fight aJSiicl, or to Cfigagex. in. single combat 
with any deadly or-daiigerous iiutnin^nt weapon, j whatever, or shall bv 
the bearer of any Cneh challenge, every person s(b>giving or sending, or 
c^tusiiig to be given or sent, er a'tVpting siich clmUtKtge or being tlu* hearer 
thereof^ andjfl^eiy person aiding..or abetting in the giving, se.Yding, or 
accepting sipTi challenge, shall be'cieei»M guilty of high ei.ihe and misde- 
meanour, and on convictiom thereof in any court competent to tiy the same 
in the sai^ District, shall be punished by imprisonmedV and confinement to 
hard labourdti the pcViitentiary, for a term not exceeding ten ycars^ nor loss 
than five years, in che discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. And be it further esiacted. That if any person shall assault, strike, 
beat, or wound, or cause to be assaulted, ^7trickcIl, beaten, or wounded, any 
pcr.^n in the District of Columbia, fur decliniiig^or refusing to ueeept uiiy 
challenge to figYit a duel, or to engage in single comba*'” ’ ' ' : y deadly i»i; 
dangerous instrument o^weaponj^^vh’^ . , ost oi piiDlish, ir cuu.se 

to be posted or published, any ’diarging any such person, so dcc'.i- 

iiing or ref^using to accept any such eftS'lenge, to be a cowar^, or*»*sii)g any 
other opprobrious or injurious ]angua<^c i^iereiii, tending to degrade and 
disgrace such person for so ofTe^tiinf.^on t'orivietion thereof^ in any court 
com^tent to trial thermf, in said District, shall* be** punished by confine- 
jnent to hard hibou%,in the penitentiafy, for a term not cxceedi-^g seven 
years, nor leos than three years, in the discretion of til j court. 

* Sec. 4. And bc ittfflrther enacted, ihat ij{, addition now to be 

proscribed by la\v to be administered to tlve grknd jury in the Distriirt of 
Coliimbiayftthev^tiail be sworn faithfully ^nd impartially to inquire into, *Mid 
true pre:cntincqit muicc^nf, all offences against this^Uct.^,,^ 
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